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The rug on the 
floor is Congoleum 

Art-Kuag No. 344. The 

6x9 ft. size retails for $8.75 
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Look for the 
Gold Seal 


The Gold Seal, at- 
tached to the face of 
all genuine Congo- 
leum Art-Rugs, and 
to every two yards of 
the other Congoleum 
Floor-Coverings 
keeps you from get- 
ting infcrior substi- 
tutes. Insist on seeing 
the Gold Seal on the 
face or the name 
“Congoleum” stamp- 
ed upon the back. 





Pick out your rugs at home— 


We have prepared at considerable expense 
a beautiful color chart of Congoleum Art- 
Rugs showing them in theactual color tones. 


Send for it today. Then decide just which 


design and color harmony is best for your 
rooms before you go to your dealer. 


He will be glad to show you these Art- 
Rugs and will tell you of their many 
unique features— 


First, that they are sanitary because they 
have a firm, waterproof surface which 
does not absorb moisture and dirt. 


Second, that they are easy flo clean, requlr- 
ing only a damp mop to restore the 
colors and design to their original bright- 
ness and charm. That means the end 
of dusty, tiresome beating and sweeping. 


Third, that they are ex -eptionally durable, 
for the extra heavy coats of surface paint 
resist wear to a remarkable degree. 


Fourth, that they are easy to lay, stay flat 
on the floor without any fastening and 


will not curl or “kick-up” at the edges 
and corners. 


Fifth, that they are economical—sizes and 
prices are as follows: 


6 xQ9feet $8.75 9x 9 feet $12.75 
7% xQ9feet 10.60 9 x 10% feet 14.85 
9x12 feet $17.00 


Congoleum-by-the-Yard for Halls, 
Kitchens, Bathrooms, etc.— 


Congoleum comes also in roll form by the yard 
in a variety of equally beautiful patterns and 
artistic color combinations, suitable for floor- 
coverings in halls, kitchens, bathrcoms, etc., 
where it is desired to cover the entire floor. 


Be sure to look for the Gold-Seal Guarantee on 
Congoleum in this form, also. It is pasted right 
on the face of every two yards. 

Prices are:—two yards wide, 90 cents per square 
yard, three yards wide, 87 cents per square yard. 
All prices in the Far West and South average 15% higher than 


those quoted; in Canada prices average 25% higher. All prices 
subject to change without notice. 


Congoleum Company 


INCORPORATED 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
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After 16 Years 








This new Mitchell Six comes 
out in our 16th year of car 
building. 

We have built and waiched 
tens of thousands of Light Sixes. 
They have given the Mitchell a 
world-wide sto 

Now our engineers and spec- 
ialists have worked two years 
on this new model, to embody 
all we have learned. There are 
more than 100 important im- 
provements, based on vast ex- 
perience. 

You should measure up these 
new-day standards before you 
buy a fine now car 


Lasting Newness 


The object of this new Six is 
to give you lasting newness. 

Most cars satisfy when new. 
In this new Mitchell that new- 
ness will endure. 

Part by part we have added 
strength. We are using better 
materials, new heat treatments, 
123 drop forgings. 

New and radical tests are now 
applied to every vital part. In- 
spection is carned to extremes. 
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Reducing Wear 


There’ is finer workmanship. 
We have spent over $300,000 
on new machinery and equip- 
ment to attain this. 

There is utter smoothness in 
the motor, less waste of power. 
The crankshafts are twice bal- 
anced on two new-type ma- 
chines. 

Gears are perfectly mated. 
Transmissions are tested in a 
sound-proof room. Engines are 
tested, and for hours, with elec- 
tric dynamometers. 

The bodies are extra-staunch. 
The top will stay new. The 
luster of the finish is enduring. 
The rear springs have been 
proved unbreakable. 

A thermostat on the motor 
controls temperature. The 
gasoline is perfectly vaporized. 
Thus we cut down fuel cost. 

These things mean much to 
owners. They mean less wear, 


less upkeep, less operating cost. 
And they mean much extra 
service. 








Our Victory Model 


A TWO-YEAR REVISION—OVER 100 IMPROVEMENTS 


Learn the Facts 


Ask for our catalog and learn 
all the improvements, or see 
our nearest dealer. These are 
qualities every car owner wants. 
Now so many know them that 
Mitchell sales are breaking all 
our records. 


A Six like this at the Mitchell 
price is due to our factory. effi- 
ciency. We build the complete 
car—motor, chassis and body— 
under scientific cost-reducing 
methods. This model plant 
has long been famous for them. 


When you know the facts this 
ear will be your first choice in 
this class. Write us today. 


5-Passenger Touring Car 
$1690 f. o. b. Factory 
120-In. Wheelbase—40 h. p. Motor 
3-Passenger Roadster, same price 
Also built as Sedan and Coupe 


7-Passenger Touring Car 
$1875 f. o. b. Factory 
127-In. Wheelbase—48 h. p. Motor 


MITCHELL MOTORS CO., Inc. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


POT TIME \WX\\\ KX 











LAND THAT IS SLIPPING AWAY 


Healing the Wounds on the Face of Mother Earth 


By JOHN S. GLASS 




















Watering place and hog wallow, using concrete to good advantage 


N sections where the land is at all rolling, farmers have been 
watching their hillsides slip off into the hollows for a good 
many years. Some of them have made attempts at the 

control of soil washing, but many have farmed around the 
gullies and watch them grow larger with each heavy rain. Like 
almost everything else, the big gully was once small and could 
easily ewe Bend revented from becoming large, but even the 
big gully can be looked upon as a bad sore on the surface of 
the sad, which will heal if given proper treatment. 

Sheet or surface erosion does its damage upon cultivated 
slopes over which there is no defined water way. A heavy rain 
falls and all of the surplus water that is not taken up by the 
soil runs down the slope. A considerable portion of the plant 
food is carried away with it to the foot of the hill. This kind 
of erosion always follows a system of cultivation by which the 
soil is robbed of its organic matter and can only be controlled 
by the return of the humus which is able to hold the soil in- 
tact. You are all familiar with the yellow crowns on so many 
hills; sheet erosion is usually the cause. 

Hillside erosion is confined to the sodded and wooded hill- 
sides, pasture lands in particular. I have had my farmer 
friends say to me, upon many occasions, “Now, four or five 
years ago that ditch was just a cow path.” The ditch in ques- 
tion varied from three foot to ten feet.in width and equally 
as deep in many instances. This kind of cutting away of the 
soil has taken large areas of good pasture land and 
rendered them useless. If any good work is 
to be done in stopping this kind of 
erosion the most careful attention 
must be given it. More pasture 
land will answer the soil 
washing problem in part; 
however, the mainte- 
nance of a heavy 
sod is absolutely 
necessary if the 
plan is to be a 
success. Reseed- 
ing and tillage of 
pasture land does 
much to -help 
the condition of 
the sod covering. 

On land that is 
steep, and marked 
with rather well de- 
fined drainage ways, 
all of the water that is 
not taken up by the soil 
runs down these chan- 
nels, moving rapidly, picking 




















A stone dam that is holding a good fill, 


ditches develop considerable size with a single rain. The 
mole ditcher is to blame for a large part of the trouble we are 
now having to overcome. It is the formation of these ditches 
that is doing such a vast amount of damage and causing so 
much worry upon the part of the land owners. 

“A stitch in time saves nine,”’ and when a small ditch begins 
to cut its way thru a cultivated field, the time to handle it 
most successfully is just as soon as the first cutting is noticeable. 
The small ditches may be stopped by “plowing in” the banks 
from each side and harrowing down smooth. It is often ad- 
visable to seed a little oats and grass along the filled places 
to form a safeguard against further trouble. Care must be 
taken, however, or a ditch will be cut on each side of the 
sod strip, leaving it high and dry. 

There are so many different problems to meet that it is 
impossible to give any set recommendations for stopping ditches. 
Such methods as are suggested need be followed with discre- 
tion, suiting the method to the conditions to be overcome 
in each case. 

Using plenty of drain tile, extending the lines well up the 
steep ravines, has been a good preventive measure when the 
trouble is meandering ditches on the flat stretches below the 
hills. I have in mind an installation on a Warren county, Iowa, 
farm. Five years ago one of the fields was cut by a large gully, 
one that would “hide a man on horseback.” After losing one 

or two steers in the mud that was always present 

m the ditch, the owner decided that it was 

time to fill it up, and fill it he did. 
Using a twelve inch bell tile he 
furnished a waterway under 
ground for a large part of the 
surface run off. A small 
concrete dam was used at 
the upper and lower 
ends of this line of 
tile, provision being 
made for the water 
to enter the tile at 
the upper end by 
way of an eighteen 
inch surface in- 
take. This intake 
being built to ex 
tend down below 
the level of the tile so 
that the well thus 
formed would serve as 

a settling basin, offering 
some hindrance to the tile 
filling rapidly with sediment 
carried by the running water. 
The tile was covered with dirt and 





up the loose soil as it goes. A ditch 
or gully is the final result. This is 
the most unsightly type of erosion 
and does much to increase the cost 
of operating a farm as well as to de- 
tract considerably from the selling 
value of the farm. We have examples of these ditches on our 
farm in Wayne county, Iowa, and i have seen many others in 


neighboring counties. Forty or fifty years ago, when the old 
mole ditcher was popular, it was thought a very good plan 
to have a drain placed along the bottom of these hillside 
channels. After years of very satisfactory service, the old 
drains are caving in rapidly, with the result that the hillside 





A conerete dam for the control of soil washing. The 
fill has reached the top of the dam, and since no pro- 
vision was made for-earrying water thru the dam it is 
slowly but relentlessly cutting its way around one end. 


a large amount of hedge brush and 
straw was worked firmly into the 
ditch, after which the banks of the 
gully were plowed and scraped in 
on top. This piece of work has been 
in service since 1914, and the crop of alfalfa growing on the fill 
cannot be distir.cuished from that of the rest of the field. About 
eighty-five acres of land drains across this fill and while the 
tile does not carry all of the water, very little trouble is en- 
countered because of washing. Water running under ground 
is not going to cut ditches on the surface. 

Some of the smaller ditches may be (Continued on page 26. 
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COMMENT 


HIGH FREIGHT FOR HIGH SALARIES 
ENATOR Pomerene of Ohio has put his finger on a sor 
spot in Government railroad administration. It is 

that ought never heal. It needs cutting out. He disclosed that 
five men under the Director General of Railroads each get 
$50,000 salary a year, while two more get $40,000 and thre« 
others get $35,000; still two others get $30,000. The averag: 
salary of seventy-two servants of the dear public under the 
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a sore 


railroad administration is close te $20,000 a year each 
Railroading is Each 
has supported men in high position at these enormous salaries 


a big and intricate business. road 


men who quite generally had little personal knowledge of real 
railroading. They hold their positions for their financial in- 
fluence. It was expected that in the stress of war, when thx 
public was bearing a heavy financial burden, that railroad 
economy as well as efficiency was sought in government control 
Jt seems that simply another expense was added by the creation 
of an additional railroad official force with no evidence of hav- 
ing increased efficiency or economy. There has been a constant 
demand for public funds to finance the roads, and for higher 
freight and passenger rates in addition. 

There may be a real economy in hiring a skilled railroad man 
at say $25,000 a year, which, with the stock that railroad 
officials hold, ought to make a fair income for any real working 
man. But the men whe usually get the ripe plums are not the 
men who do the work or the men who know the railroad busi- 
ness. 

There are plenty of real railroad men who have been trained 
from the ground up who would willingly manage their respec- 
tive roads for say ten or fifteen thousand dollars a year. They 
would not be figure-heads either. The consumer has been pay- 
ing these excessive overhead expenses in increased freight. rates. 
It is time to call a halt. This is one thing that makes thinking 
men hesitate on government ownership. 


TEACHERS UNDERPAID 

AYBE not all teachers are underpaid, but the great 
majority are, whether they be grade, high school or 
college teachers. Even in localities where splendid school build- 
ings are built, and equipped with the latest devices in educa- 
tion, the teachers sometimes lack adequate compensation. 
Dr. Winship, Editor of the Journal of Education says: 
cities it has been easy to get money for elaborate school build- 


“In 


ings but an increase in teachers’ salaries was secured with 
difficulty. Why? Because real estate dealers, architects and 
contractors had infinitely greater public influence than educa- 
tors. Parents did not discriminate between the educational 
valde of bricks and brains.”’ 

Professor Swain of Swarthmore college, in a paper before the 
N. E. A. said: “If we spent billions to save the world, can we 
not spend millions to make the world worth saving? If we have 
poured forth our measure without stint to those who shape 
our steel and iron, can we not grant at least a living wage to 
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those who are molding our life itself? The nation must come 
to the rescue of its schools, for a nation without education is a 
coast without a lighthouse.”’ 

An editorial in School Life says that the character of our 
schools is being lowered at a time when it ought to be raised, 
because teachers are now paid much less for their work than 
mail carriers, policemen, cooks, telegraph messengers, and even 
unskilled labor. While the cost of living has increased nearly 
eighty percent in the last four years the salaries of teachers have 
ncreased on an average only about twelve percent. Small in- 
creases up to even twenty percent will not hold teachers from 
seeking more remunerative occupation. To quote: “It is not for 
the sake of the teachers that this policy is advocated. Schools 
ire not maintained for the benefit of the teachers. If men and 
women of ability are not willing to teach for the pay offered 
them, they can quit and do something else for a living, 
as hundreds of thousands of the best do. It is for the sake of 
the schools, the children and the prosperity of the people and 
the strength and safety of the nation that the policy is advo- 
cated.” Exactly so. 

“The future of America and all her interests are in the hands 
of those who have the children in their care,”’ says Dr. A. E. 
Winship. ~ == += 

EDUCATION FROM ONE BOOK 

F one could not go to school, could buy but one book, and 

had access to the newspapers and magazines of the day, a 
very serviceable and profound education could be secured. 
Which book? The unabridged or complete dictionary. The 
trouble with most of us is that we are too superficial because 
too lazy. We see words @very time we read which we could not 
properly define, and probably not pronounce correctly. 

How slovenly most of us write and converse, using words 
improperly because we do not know any better. Such errors 
as “I seen her,” “he done it,” “she has went,” grate upon the 
ears of most of us nearly every day, yet we may be using such 
expressions as “I was laying down,” or “lay down and rest, 
Mother,” without noticing that the error is as great as any of 
the others. 

The large dictionary is not only a spelling book but a gram- 
mar, geography, arithmetic, history and everything, for it is 
the “last word,” in human knowledge on all subjects. One 
would not want to read a dictionary for it changes subjects too 
often, but as a supplemental book to reading it is the friend 
in every emergency. 

Children at home and at school should be encouraged to look 
things up in the dictionary. In no other way can one get such 
a large vocabulary and become so well versed on many subjects. 
By all means get a dictionary into every school room and do 
not overlook the home if perchance it needs one, and induce 
a greater use of it, especially among the children. 


PACKER CONTROL 

OSEPH, sold by his brothers into Egypt, became the 
original food monopolist. His far-sighted policy saved not 
only the Egyptians but his own race. When the crisis of 
German invasion of Belgium arose, Hoover, as food controller, 
came to their rescue. In every emergency there has been found 
way to meet the need. Shall we tolerate a food monopoly 

when there is no emergency? Is there danger? 

If anyone could get control of the air we breathe or the water 
we drink all humanity would be slaves to that person or cor- 
poration. If the time ever comes when a nation must pay 
tribute to any monopoly every time the people eat a meal, 
that nation is in peril if the monopolist is greedy. 

There are certain economies possible in increased size of most 
business operations, at least up to a certain point. But is it 
good for a country to be so organized that individuality in 
business is obliterated? Are we as a people so anxious to save 
a nickle here and there that we would have everybody working 
for big corporations instead of running their own small busi- 
ness? 

It would mean little more than any department store adver- 
tising to read such an advertisement as appeared during 1917, 
in a New York City daily were it not for the fact that this 
company is one of a great combine which is grasping at our 
food supply. It read: 

“The intelligent housewife has come to realize that the 
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Armour name is synonymous with virtually every food she 
needs for her table—practically everything for every meal in 
the week including the meatless day! Soups, fish, vegetables, 
fruits, condiments, beverages—she can obtain them all under 
the guarantee of the Armour name.”’ 

The “big five’’ packers produce or deal in 775 commodities, 
according to the Federal Trade Commission’s report. And in 
July came into our hands the bond selling literature of the 
Allied Packers, Incorporated—a $16,000,000 corporation that 
has taken over seven packing concerns already and intends to 
purchase more companies. Whether this trust is to fight the 
“big five,’’ or be swallowed up by them remains to be seen. 

Has the time come to control the packing industry so that 
producers and consumers may not be at the mercy of a great 
combination in control of our food supply? Have the people 
lost confidence? 

Big business is not necessarily a menace. If controlled by a 
conscience it needs no legal restraints. The public is uneasy 
because it has learned that large corporations have no con- 
science. It may be best to place some kind of public safe- 
guard around the packing industry. 





THE WAGE WAR 
HRUOUT the world there is an unrest which clearly in- 
dicates that labor is no longer content with prewar con- 
ditions or wages, aad it clearly indicates that there will be 
revolution, if not a speedy evolution into a new status. Labor 
demands and will get, not only a larger wage but a larger part 
in the management of the concerns for which it works. 

The strike will be used as long as that is the only way to 
consummate their demands. But when employers take the 
right attitude toward labor, considering men and women as 
human beings who work to live, and want to live right, and 
when labor takes the proper attitude toward employers and 
concedes that destructive strikes only make matters worse, 
there will be worked out a cooperative plan which makes 
strikes impossible. When labor gets a share of the profits it 
creates, it will cease to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
Profit sharing solves the problem because it makes the laborers 
co-partners in the business. 

The farmers may as well begin to think along these tines, 
too, for they are employers and must have labor. To get it 
they must compete with city employers who will be paying : 
good wage, giving a half day off a week, and a share in the 
profits. Farmers can meet that so far as their regular help is 
concerned by getting good men for the year, but when it 
comes to harvest, some other plan must be worked out. A 
pleasant little home with garden, chickens and cow for a 
married man will solve the all-year labor question, and a profit 
sharing bonus to the single men needed will keep them content, 
but how to get harvest hands except by paying the price is 
another matter. 

Farm labor is not one whit different than city labor. Human 
nature is the same. A man is a man, and wants decent treat- 
ment and decent living. If the work of his hands is not worth 
thaton the farm hewill seek other opportunities. The farmers are 
now more than ever are in competition with city employers. 
City labor conditions are improving. So they must on the 
farms, if men are expected to do farm work. 


DOLLAR OF ROAD FOR A DOLLAR 

HE public should incessantly demand a dollar’s worth of 

road for a dollar spent. There is going to be graft and 
incompetency on a tremendous scale if the public does not 
watch out. That was the case from the lowest type of highway 
improvement up to the most improved construction in the past. 
Human nature has not changed a bit since millions of dollars 
have been made available for road improvement. 

Some good roads can be cheaply built while in ciser places 
the cost will be very high. Whatever the cost, ler everybody 
insist that for every dollar spent we get a dollars’ worth of 
road. The cost of living is high enough without squandering 
our tax money. We want roads, not graft. W2» want compe- 
tency, not a hit-or-miss met’ od in road construction. 

If everybody who know: of graft in our highway construc- 
tion will let us know abc it it we will investigate and if neces- 
sary swat it as ~ .' 1 a few years ago by publicity. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


>, INSIDERATION of the Treaty of Peace embodying the 
League covenant continues to monopolize the attention of 
the Senate. For three weeks past the document has been 
before the committee on foreign relations which has held public 
hearings in the midst of alternate eulogisms and denunciations 
on the floor. The point has been reached where speechmakers 
receive scant attention and oratory is wasted on an empty 
chamber and empty galleries. 

Little headway has been made but the lines are clearly 

drawn. Ratification is a matter of course but the tactics pur- 
sued involve delay, despite the President’s insistent warning 
that belated settlement endangers the stability of the whole 
world. 
» Administration forces continue to insist that the document 
will be ratified without the crossing of a “‘t’” or the dotting of an 
“|”, while the opposition is as certain as ever that there must be 
reservations. The program of reservations is, however, as far 
from completion as ever, the different groups within the Repub- 
lican party presenting different programs. An important de- 
velopment in this connection is the tendency of the moderate 
Republicans to slip away from the leaders who are out-and-out 
anti-Leaguers ona would reject the project en toto. 


It was on this “twilight zone” of the opposition that the Presi- 
dent made his drive inviting middle ground senators to the 
White House for such explanations as they desired to have. 


He stated his position clearly. He will not have a League that 
is devitalized to the point where it becomes a debating society 
on a par with an old ladies’ quilting party. There will probably 
be reservations or rather interpretations but not of a character 
to devitalize the whole League project. 


High Cost of Living 


HE chickens have truly come home to roost. During 
the many months{that the President was at Paris, Congress 
and both parties are equally guilty—did nothing whatever 
to meet the problems of reconstruction. The time of the legis- 
lative body was largely spent in political bickerings and ma- 
neuverings while the cost of living went sky high with resulting 
nrest and demoralization. 

Open war on the profiteers and the hoarders has been de- 
clared. The Attorney General will enforce the laws against 
profiteering and the opening shot will be to invoke the anti- 
trust laws against the packers, who, with the Kenyon bill pend- 

Congress, are facing the fight of their career. 

The Department of Justice,” said the Attorney General, 
made-a careful review of the evidence developed by the 
tigation into the combination of packers, both by the 

l'rade Commission and before the committees of Con- 
I am satisfied that the evidence adduced indicates a 

r violation of the anti-trust laws and prompt action will be 

ccordingly.”’ 


Attacks on the Federal Farm Loan Board 


A 


CURSORY inquiry into the controversy and the facts 
irrounding the charges that the tax-exempt character 
det farm loan bonds enable wealthy individuals and es- 
ixation revealed the following facts. 
é isury holds about $138,000,000 worth 
Chere are 1102 individuals and estates who hold 
nds and of this total 1050 hold amounts less than 
nly three holders have more than $500,000. There 
lings between $25,000 and $100,000 and there are 
gs between $100,000 and $500,000. The average hold- 
tered bonds is $9,800. Statistics for coupon bonds 
non-avaii ble 

\ccording to returns from the federal farm banks 859 persons 
mounts of $10,000 or under whereas 186 hold amounts 
r $10,000. The bonds are in great demand. Recently a man 
the Treasury and asked for $150,000 in farm loan 

it there were none for sale 


| States ‘Tre 


ol regis 


Herbert Quick, recently resigned from the Federal Farm Loan 
Board and Senator Gronna of the Senate committee on agricul- 
ture contends that the making of these bonds taxable would im- 
mediately divert capital from the farms. The solution of the 
problem as these men see it is for the farmers of the country to 
get hold of the farm loan bonds themselves as they are put on 
the market. $60,000,000 of them will soon be available. 


Nationalization of Transportation An Issue 


T is a case of the best laid scheme of mice and men once more. 
The Republican majority, intent on the restoration of the 
old order in industry, received a rude shock from the demand 
of the railroad brotherhoods for the nationalization of the rail- 
road systems under a plan submitted to Congress and for which 
the representatives of labor claim not less than 6,000,000 votes. 
The bill embodying the demand of railroad employees is the 
so-called Plumb plan. Its basic features may be summarized as 
follows: purchase by the Government of all railroad systems on 
a valuation fixed by the courts; payment for the properties by 
the issuance of Government bonds bearing 4% interest; oper- 
ation by a directorate of 15, five to be chosen by the President to 
represent the public, five by the operating officials, and five by 
the employees ; automatic reduction of rates when the employees 
share is more than 5% of the gross operating revenue. [Special 
article on Plumb plan later.—Editors.] 


Daylight Saving Still An Issue 
NOTHER bill repealing the daylight saving law, passed 
by both Houses of Congress by big majorities will soon go 
before the President. He may have more information on the 
question now and may hesitate to veto it. 

The case for the farmer and repeal was recently presented to 
to the House by representative Gilbert, Haugen of Lowa, chair- 
man of the committee on agriculture. He said: “The act not 
only costs the farmer millions of dollars annually, but curtails 
—— and adds to the already high cost of living to mil- 
ions of consumers. We have six million farmers and six million 
laborers employed on the farm. One hour lost each morning 
amounts to 12,000,000 hours which is equivalent to 1,500,000 
eight-hour days, and that, at a wage of $4 a day amounts to 
$6,000,000 for every day during the several weeks of haying, 
harvesting and threshing that this absurd law is in effect.” 


Bureau of Agriculture in League of Nations 


HE establishment of a Bureau of Agriculture under the 
League of Nations is receiving the serious consideration of 
farm organizations in Washington and leading agriculturists in 
Congress. Senator Gore of Oklahoma, former chairman of the 
Senate committee on agriculture will propose an amendment 
creating such a bureau under the labor section of the League. 
Such an organization, it is believed, could be effected without 
any direct amendment under the international labor provisions. 
Those who sponsor the move believe that its formation would 
be a great asset to agriculture thruout the world: that interna- 
tional conferences on the subject of agriculture would help stab- 
ilize world food and prevent to some degree, at least, under-pro- 
duction and over-production and thus stabilize markets. They 
further hold that an international farmer’s Congress would help 
in the dissemination of scientific knowledge and promote the 
interests of agriculture thruout the world. 


Free Seeds and Rural Sanitation 


HE passage by Congress of the large appropriation for free 

seeds looks all the more preposterous when viewed side by 
side with the refusal of that body to grant the moderate appro- 
priation demanded by the Department of Agriculture for the 
improvement of rural sanitation and the establishment of hos- 
pital facilities in outlying rural sections. The plans were pre- 
pared and the Public Health Service was ready to carry them 
out but Congress willed otherwise. Secretary Houston, how- 
ever, is determined to have the program carried out. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT TOOTH 


It is the Tooth That Somebody Pulled 


By ALSON SECOR 


is? Perhaps you have seen the strips of uncultivated 

field where a harrow tooth was missing and you'd natur- 
lly say, “The most important tooth is the missing tooth.”’ 
Correct in regard to the harrow and just as true in regard to 
your own or anybody’s teeth. 

But there are certain teeth that are the most apt to be 
missing, therefore they become the most important in the 
mouth. They must be saved, because thev are important 
| refer to the first permanent double tecth that a child gets 
the sixth year 
molars or double 

eth. 

All know that 
there is a baby 
et ealled “milk 
teeth’”” by some, 
ind a permanent 
set which lasts 
until we die if we 
take proper care 
of them. They 
who are careless 
iust resort to 
he third set—the 
set made by the 
dentist. 

\ farm woman 

me to the 


Ti most important tooth, can you guess which one it 

















Fig. 1. Lower temporary or milk teeth of a« hild. 
The upper set is just like this set. 1 is the 
entist to have second molar; 2 the first molar; 3 the cus Pp vid 
four bad _ teeth 4 the —y incisor; 5 the central incisor e 
taken out. He said tooth 

the y could be 
ved. She declared she did not have time. “You need come 
n only three times,” he said. No, she would not bother with 
trying to save them. He refused to pull them so she went else- 

here and had them extracted. Her sister had all her teeth 
taken out. If a person is so negligent that common care will 
not be given the teeth, then she deserves her fate—a false 
set. If the same careless habits prevail after a dentist has put 
n fillings, crowns, bridges or false plates, the health of the 
person is bound to be impaired by reason of having substitutes 
in the mouth. There is nothing as good as the teeth nature 
rave, but even poor dental work, if well eared for and kept 
cl an is better than no teeth, but no teeth, just gumming 1t, 
will be more healthful if the person gives no attention to clean- 
liness in the mouth. The best of bridges and plates will be- 
come unbearably filthy and a hotbed of disease if not kept 
clean. If you have lost your pep, never feel well, have rheu- 
matism and other ills, stomach trouble, weak eyes, trouble- 
some headaches, look to the condition of the teeth. All such 
troubles may trace back to the poisonous by-products or ex- 

etions of the millions of bacteriagthat find lodgement in and 
oan dead teeth, crowns, bridges and false teeth plates that 
re not kept clean. 

Mothers will be interested in knowing when the baby teeth 
me in and what they are. The following table shows the 
rder in which they come—usually. Nature does not run on an 

uct schedule of seasons or anything else. Teeth may not 
yme in the order named, or at the time stated but this is the 


all in proper plac 


xpectancy. . 
Four central incisors.......... 6th to Sth month 
Four lateral incisors.......... 7th to 9th month 
Four first molars............ 14th to 16th month 
. 2. ere 16th to 18th month 
Four second molars............ 20th to 24th month 


These are the baby teeth. See illustration for description 
f names of teeth. Incisors are the cutters—the very central 
ront teeth—four upper and four lower. The cuspids or “eye 
eeth” or ‘‘canines’’ are the corner posts of the face. They are 
sed for tearing food. Cusp means point, like a saw tooth. 
sicuspids—bi means two—two pointed teeth are just back of 
he cuspids or “eye teeth.”” The molars or “‘double teeth” are 
ick of the bicuspids. The illustration will show you how they 
e placed. 
[he permanent teeth come thru in the following order— 
ith allowance for variations af course. 
Four central incisors...... ..5th to 8th year 
First molars—one on each side above and one on 
each side below, back of the baby molars—6th year. 
Often mistaken for baby teeth. 


Four lateral incisors.............. 7th to 8th year 
Four first bicuspids..............00.e0: 10th year 
= Four second bicuspids................ llth year 
ee ere ee ee llth year 
Ee be ee 12 year 
Four third molars............!. 18th to 30th year 


These third molars are the “wisdom” teeth. They may come 
r may not. One, two or all may come or may not, They may 


come in sidewise or most any way to get in, and may be no 
good at all, or may be worth keeping, if kept clean, because 
needed. 

Now let’s get back to the most important tooth of all—not 
the missing tooth if we can help it, but the tooth most likely 
to be missing because the parents are usually ignorant of its 
value and allow it to decay and go. It is the first permanent 
molar—generally mistaken for another baby tooth. Out of 
87,397 decayed teeth, 75 percent were these first molars 

The sixth-year molars—four of them—come back of the 
baby molars. They have no teeth beneath them to take their 
places as all the baby teeth normally have. If one of these is 
decayed and lost, it is gone forever and you have allowed a 
great calamity to come into the life of your child. You may 
as well knock some of the props out from under your corn 
crib and expect it to stand up well under a full load of corn as 
to allow even one of these first permanent molars to be lost 
and expect the mouth to hold its shape and the teeth to main- 
tain their function. Here’s the reason. 

When a tooth comes out of its place in the row of teeth, the 
others lean in to fill the space. This is especially true when a 
tooth is lost in the jaw of a child. The baby teeth are small. 
They have to be, for the baby’s mouth is small. Teeth do not 
enlarge. They come as large as they ever will be. If anything 
has edie’ the growth of a child before the time when the 
permanent teeth are to come in, these big permanent teeth 
crowd for room. They push the little baby teeth over if any 
push is possible. If a baby tooth came out too soon because of 
neglect and de- 
cay the tooth 
beneath it 
which comes 
later has little 
room because 
the other teeth 
have moved 
over to partly 
fill the place of 
the missing 
tooth. It mus: 
then come in out 
of place, for it 
cannot come in 
where it  be- 
longs. Neglect 
to remove a 
baby tooth at 

















Fig. 2, Upper set of permanent teeth of adult, the proper time 
notshowing the wisdom teeth, or 3d molars. rhe the one 
Lower set the same. 1 is 2d molar; 2is Ist molar; when Om 
3 is 2d bicuspid; 4 the ist bicuspid; 5 the cuspid beneath it is 
or “eye toot 6 the 2d or lateral incisor; 7 is coming thru, re- 
the central incisor. These teeth are alleven and sults In a dis- 
normal. . . : ' 

placed tooth. 

When a child 
complains of a sore tooth, even if it is not much loose, it is time 
to consult a dentist and see if the baby tooth should be removed 
or if it is safe to wait a while longer. When the tooth below 

comes right beneath the baby tooth it seems to affect the 
absorption of the root of the baby tooth and in due time you 
can pick the baby tooth out with your fingers or pull it with a 
thread. But if it comes to one side and the root of the baby 
tooth is not absorbed, then the baby tooth should come out 
even if it is still solid, for it will surely force the permanent 
tooth out of place. One tooth out of place spoils the whole 
alignment iad occulsion. 

Let’s get back to that most important tooth—the sixth- 
year molar, or first permanent tooth. It comes just ahead of or 
at about the same time as the central incisors. Usually the 
lower teeth come first. The child is at that funny looking age 
when the front teeth are out and the new ones not yet in. 
Back in the mouth unobserved the first permanent double 
tooth comes in—comes to stay. It is set in the bone pretty 
solid, with two, three or four good roots to hold it there. This 
tooth—these four sixth-year molar teeth need watching. They 
must not be allowed to decay. If they do, fill them. Keep 
them as you would keep your eyes or ears. If they decay and 
are pulled, the big central and lateral incisors which have come 
in crowding for space, and the big permanent bicuspids and 

“eye teeth” crowding for space push the whole row out of 

alignment, causing the teeth to lean in to fill the place where 

the sixth-year molar should always be. This is us when a 

tooth is lost anywhere, and I call attention to the first perma- 

nent double tooth only because it is the one that is usually 
considered as a baby tooth and therefore neglected and lost. 

“Gopher chin” is caused largely by the loss of the lower sixth- 

year molars which allows a shortening of the lower dental arch. 

Loss of the upper sixth year molars is largely responsible 

for the protruding chin where the lower front teeth close over 

the uppers instead of under them. (Continued on page 107. 
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“ “YOUR COUNTRY FRIEND, _ gin 
7 FRANK PYLE” 


> The Roure fo Better Health » 


to the road, ser 
ing for a numb« 
of years as trav’ 
ing salesman. 
Then the wor: 
a3 FR turned. He beg 
> 1 ies to realize he 
er ~The not adding 


that might be « 


pected of him for 
JRCHARD HOME Suen 
oka anity. He 
| him over inthe hill told himself that should death overtake him it could not be said 
pewriter in what hi that he had added anything for the advancement of mankind. 
letters from ‘“‘your It was quite by accident Pyle stumbled into the fruit business 
irm advertising \ friend who had tired of farming in the home state wanted to 
move to Arkan- 
sas. So together 
they bought two 
hundred acres ol 
land and set ou 
fruit trees. The 
partnership did 
not last long and 
Pyle moved back 
to the old home 
county in Kansas. 

It was the time 
when disease and 
insect ravages had 
de stroyed the ex- 
isting orchards 
and discouraged 
the planting of 
young trees. It 
seemed but a few 
years before all 
the fruit would be 
shipped in from 
afar. Frank Pyle 
saw the oppor- 
tunity and took 
it. 

A two hundred 
and forty acre 
farm was bought 
made to live and on nerve and bor- 
bear perfect. fruit; rowed funds. One 
that properly cared for orchards can be made financially suc- hundred acres, all that was sujtable, was set out to fruit of 

sful; to encourage the revival of the planting of home various kinds and the old trees already on the place were re- 
orchards on every farm; and last but not least, to provide the juvenated. Three acres of these old diseased trees have since 
world with better fruits at less cost. paid $6,000. Today the fagm is paid for and in turn is paying 
an annual income of from $10,000 to $12,000. 
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['welve years ago, he started with an old orchard that was 
said to be worthless. At that time most all of the people of the Mr. Pyle lays a great deal of his success to rightly directed 
state had decided apples were not profitah'e and the ponent r advertising. When he first started the farm, he started adver- 
orchards wert left to die with no new ones to take their place tising and has kept at it ever since. He says farmers do not 
But Frank Pyle thought other- advertise half as much as they 
wise He believed that with should. No matter how small an 
proper care and treatment apples, ee amount of stuff is to be sold or 
rrapes, cherries, plum, and many ‘s . : what it is, it is more easily and 
othe r fruits onal be raised in Cider Time at Orchard Home cheaply disposed of thru the 
Kansas as well as elsewhere. When as yapers than by any other means 
other orchardists had failed and . It s cider time at Orchard Home, an’ ol ' rank Pyle is a very vigorous 
warned him “not to start an or- Frank Pyle $ a-pressin out the fragrance of man, a very shrewd man, a very 
chard; apples will not do in Kan- the Pippin an’ Winesap into a great big kind man, a very generous man 
sas,”’ Pyle said, ‘‘Now is the time,” yat, that’s settin’ underneath the spout. The Quick as a flash he sees the funny 
and started out to prove his faith cider press goes grindin’ on with plaintive | side of a circumstance and adds 
by hiswork. Today he hasoneof the whine and moan en sort o’ squashin’ sound, to it with his subtle humor 
most beautiful and profitable or- an’ here an’ there a bee is buzzin’ roun’, Originality is his middle name or 
chardsin Kansas, in factitis point- tryin’ to git a sip to perfume his honey comb. his god-father. He fairly bubbles 
ed out as a model in horticultural They washes an’ shines the apples till they over with new ideas, fresh ex- 
rt. But Frank Pyle’s training be- most smiles as they goes in the mill, to come yressions and catchy statements. 
gan soonerthantheorchard. Back out an amber nectar, which ol’ Frank says, Efficiency and speed are his hob- 
in 1862 when Frank was a mere “By Hector! is good for almost any ache o bies. , 
youngster his parents migrated to ill. Us neighbor kids ba hang about, waitin Frank Pyle has a mania for 
Kansas to have a part in the win- for ol’ Frank to shout, “Well, boysgit a straw service. He loves to serve a fellow 
ning of the west. Here the boy an jump right in and drink ‘til you pop your being, to feel that he is filling a 
gained his education and taught skin, an’ then for home you'd best tear out. place in the world. Wheneve 
fo i terms in the local school. We suck and suck til we most pop ,an git Visitors come to Orchard Home 
From 1885 to 1900 he dabbled in our waist front wet as sop; then we scamper Farm he sends them away with a 
printer ink, serving in every off for home, fast as sin, an pa, he says, new idea and a feeling that they 
capacity from apprentice to pub- when we come in, S pose you been drinkin did well to be there. Orchard 
lisher of the local paper. He was more of ol Pyle s slop? But pa don't know Home is more than a business 
a good advertising salesman and what he’s talkin _bout os he'd be glad to institution devoted to making a 
he knew how to write the copy. hear Frank shout “Well, Jim, git a straw an profit for Frank Pyle. It 1s 
It was during these vears that he jump right in’ an drink til you pop your rumored that he has better served 
laid the foundation on which he skin, | guess for you taint too stout! the horticultural interests of Kan- 
news- EATON B. GOING. sas than any other man. And 
each year his ideal is coming more 
nearly to [Continued on page 49. 





is capitalizing today. But 
papering in those days was not a Poet Lariat of P um Trot. 


“get rich quick” job and he took = 
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DOES FARM ADVERTISING PAY? 


Some Suggestions on Marketing Farm Produce 
By FRANK PYLE 





FARM product 

raised is a task 

only half done. 

The article must be 
sold as well. A large 
number of farmers 
put all their effort 
on the former and then 
let the purchaser pay 
them what he will. The 
buyer fails to come up 
to his expectations and 
the farmer mopes be- 
cause he feels himself 
to be the under dog. 
American business 
doesn’t do that way. 
Successful business 
sets a price and then 
advertises to sell the 
product at that price. 
ne of the cardinal 
points of success in 
any business is adver- 
tising. Advertising 
promotes sales; it is 
not an expense but an 
investment. It buys 
business and good 
will. As a result of 





advertising, business sad me i 
men of America are 
today selling more wan 2 aay of 4K pple. 

















Pyle’s orchard and 
that was what I 
wanted. Suggestions 
came from Florida, 
California, Maine and 
all the states between 
After the name was 
chosen I advertised 
again telling who sug- 
gested it and all about 
it. In this way the 
name Orchard Home 
was established at 
once in the minds of 
people far and near. 
The name was then 
registered in the U. 8. 
Patent Office with a 
drawing of the farm 
house and its surround- 
ings. I use this de- 
sign on my letter 
heads, newspaper ad- 
vertising, apple box, 
vinegar and all other 
labels except on my 
apple juice. There are 
much larger commer- 
cial orchards not many 
miles from Orchard 
Home, but over the 
countryside Orchard 
Home is better known 








goods than were ever 
sold before and selling 


them at the producer’ 8 price. It reduces the percent of selling 
cost. ‘The principal is as true in farming as in anything. 
For fifty years of my life, I envied the farmer, his Seedien, 


than any. When folks 
think of fruit they 


think of Orchard Home and their cars instinctively skid this 
way every time they start out on a foraging expe »dition. 
“Does farm advertising pay?” you ask. That can be answered 


his inde - sndence—then I became a fruit farmer. I toiled—i best by the results of some of my campaigns. This year | had 


sweat 
man’s price and for his profit. 


mind to free myself of the 
handicap and to farm on a 
business basis. 

At the mere suggestion of 
advertising my farmer friends 
threw up their hands in holy 
horror. They imagined there 
was some. trick toit—that it 
consisted in a fanciful com- 
bination of words and their 
freakish arrangement over a 
certain amount of newspaper 
space. They were firmly con- 
vinced that fine language was 
the secret of success and only 
the highly educated could ex- 
pect anything from it. The 
truth of the matter is that 
the most forceful advertising 
is the most simple; it states 
clearly what you have, its 
condition and quality, the 
price—and then is done. I 
have found that advertisin 
is not only the easiest a 
quickest way-of selling my 
farm produce but the most 
profitable as well. 

Orchard Home is the name 
of my fruit farm. This name 
was suggested among 347 
others in answer toadvertise- 
ments inserted in the papers 
of four nearby towns, of- 
fering $5 in gold for the best 
name. I wanted to name the 
farm, so that should I ever 
come to sell it, it would be 
known under a name that 
could be sold along with the 
farm—a name that would 
have an actual money value. 
Some said I was a fool for 
spending money for a name 
for a farm, but it got every- 
body to talking about Frank 


produced, and I a7 that I must sell at the other 
I produced better fruit than my 
neighbors only to find that their fruits largely set the price 
at which mine must sell in the local market. I made up my 





_ National 
APPLE DAY 





Tuesday, Oct. 17, 1916 





“Health's Best Way--Eat Apples Every Day” 


“Fried apples with that bacon, Ma, 
Will sure go mighty fine; 

Between meals | like apples raw, 
But apple-sass for mine 

At supper time. An’ dumplin’s! Say 
Complainin’ seems a cnme! 

Life just seems perfect every way 
In good old apple time!” 





Buy Your Winter’s Supply 
Now and Save Money. 


Prices Will Be Higher Later. 








SEE THE DISPLAYS 
at the stores 








Oma ew <a ale 


three hundred crates of cherries on the trees. When they were 
ready to be picked I ran the four and one-half inch ad, which 
appears on a following page, in the county paper. 

As the ad suggests, I allowed one-third for picking. Within 


three days after the ad ap- 
neared there was not a cherry 
eft on the trees and I had 
$924.63 in my pocket for my 
share of the crop. The ad- 
vertising cost only $4.25 and 
the total cost to me was only 
$83.06. It would be hard to 
estimate the cost of hiring 
the cherries picked, hauling 
them to town and other ex- 
penses of selling that way. I 
doubt if I could have gotten 
enough help to pick them. 
To sell my apple crop dur- 
ing the year Februarv, 1918, 
to February, 1919, I ran ad- 
vertisementsin nine local pa- 
pers. Nearly allfruitwassold 
at the farm. In this way I 
sold $9511.24 worth of apples 
at a cost for advertising of 
only $201.63 or 2.1 percent 
of the returns. It would have 
cost at least five percent to 
have hauled them to town 
not counting the time away 
from the work of the farm. 
Some of my advertising has 
seemingly fallen flat. Some of 
it has produc ved good results 
iramediately. All of it has 
helped to build up a reputa- 
tion for Orchard Home. In 
one instance an advertise- 
ment that I considered a fail- 
ure brought me a customer 
a year later, who told me 
this ad had brought him. He 
came from twenty miles away 
and since that time has pur- 
chased more than three hun- 
cred dollars worth of fruit. 
Farm advertising does pay 
when properly directed. On 
(Cantinued on page 46) 
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BIG question before the American people right now is, 
what shall we do with our railroads? Certainly no prob- 
+ vider scope or interest, or is of such general im- 


nati Farmers have an absorbing interest 
‘ Nex oO ire ne railroad industry 1S 
re | e cou ry 
DP, lent. Wilson has id that uw the transportation problem 
' terest of our national life 


en any thought at all 


THE GREAT RAILROAD PROBLEM 


A Discussion of One of the Livest Issues Before the People 
By EMORY MARSHALL YOUNC 








Sept LYvly 








value at present, or $20,000,000,000 which is the real money 
vestment claimed for the roads by the companies themselv: 


Want a Square Deal 
It is safe to say that the thing the average American prizes 
most of all is the Democracy of the Square Deal. Our Repub! 
was founded on just that idea. And it is a mighty good idea 
keep before us while we are trying to straighten out the railroa 
tangle. 


























because the 
service is 


of the valuation work now in progress, 
} ; yy - hee : " 
he actual val 1e of the railroads in public 
cardinal principles in the League’s plan. 
it Congress should ascertain: whether the value 
ft properties now capitalized around $17,000,000,000 is only 
$10,000,000,000, as certain people claim, or is more like 
$40,000,000,000 which is the amount figured as the reproductive 


Hier wr} 











































| g \r ‘ ~ ) 
r hazy idea tl something The American people want to know how to give a fair deal 
is tl re prior to the war, and that and get a fair deal from, the railroads. Most of us know ths 
re the situation of today the one thing we must always insist upon from the railroads 
I ) | experiences in the past. There adequate transports ition at a cost to the users which is adequat 
il é listening to occasional out- fair and nothing ‘more. But transportation, in order to 
Bu adequate and efficient, must commar 
‘ ipie ¢ adequate rates That is a principle th 
Ap] : a = holds good in the ease of the railroads 
rking just as in the case of any business propo- 
W a sie . dif sition _ Take, for example, the farmer 
4 CO ” ©e are presenting “ who raises corn and must of necess 
a Le ferent phases of the rail- Ve available a means of getting 
\ 301 product to market. 
roads out road problem so our readers The farmer must get a price whi 
f { rs. . leaves a reasonable margin over and 
el c in thei - may better understand this above the costs of prod iction in ord 
r . ] _ — f -h that he may be able to get a little m 
’ rert x question of what out of the game than just a bare living 
sh all be done with the rail- , But how about the man who invest 
1 I .OW : in railroad securities For a long tim 
I's »hasentered I the roads? Some tavor imme- he has not been able to obtain enoug 
( Nat i League. , from his investment to take care of his 
ce ‘ | r diate return to the owners gas bills to say nothing about getting a 
Ss Irn . little joy out of life. | am speaking 
Oo or and oth rs favor public the fat majority of valivend security 
“6 t0 ~~ ownership. In another ar- ¥2e". . Le eyes , 
ut, least. ‘ ; What is the reason? Is his investmen 
! he League ticle we will show what plan in ‘‘watered” securities? Is he asking a 
l p the 5 reasonable return on something which 
1 the the railroad employees does net really represent real money 
( fir have. investm nt? Or, is the real reason found 
S in in the fact that our national policy 
decide ¢ rate making has been inconsistent wit 
! p omm0nmnwen the old American idea of a Square Deal 
I is | ft ! I believe that the farmer as well as th: 
S merchant, the investor as well as the maz 
g he ¢ N mal Raih or woman who occasionally makes use of a railroad passenger 
‘ I g ( train as the shortest distance between two = its would hil 
I e- to have this thing worked out for the satisfacti of ascerts ing 
I r ( ls whether we hs ave been paying too much for fre eight h ee f 
| Ol he too little. 
N L. Ams anaes Some Lessons We Have Leerned 
' i the R : + WUSSE OS & Men who are credited with knowing what they are talking 
re 1 oc! ) Fecelver- about assert that, if we have learned anything useful from gx 
Pure 2s - 7 ernment operation, it is that unificationis the one and onl 
; a ; a Le what way in which we can have the coordination essential to a perfect 
( e Ol 1 of the League transportation system. 
Tp eager gn z be bee lo rail _Accepting that conclusion as self-evident, the Citizens’ 
: 3s. ee a. ee le National Railroads League leaders are asking that unification 
of the people, but their whole be made permanent. 

: There have been charges that the ‘Railroad Administration 
people’s movement, or rather, it has been extravagant. Perhaps it has. But why argue about 
tauze public sentiment so that that, says the League. If it is a fact, it is no damning evidence 

| en ae Prorat me some comer® nist unification. | 
popu ie League has announced a According to the League leaders, the less said about the ex- 
raulroad pi c be properly solved un- tray; agance of the Railroad Administration the better, provided 
© a hand the criticism is for the purpose of discrediting consolidation of 
Are Roads Over-Capitalized? the systems. It is pointed out in this connection that the same 
Leag wants to findout whether therail- men who operated the reads prior to federal control are and 
It wants Congress to see that the have been in the saddle all the time. 
( i revealed right away, or as soon as It is also intere athens tes pai tind the Railroad Executives are 
on record as favoring consolidations “along natural instead of 
to the shippers and the traveling public to ask _ forced lines.”’ 
n charges be fixed so as to provide a profit Some years ago a member of the interstate commerce com- 
n stock tl is largely, or even part, water,” mittee of the Senate, at a public hearing in Washington, brought 
I eontends. “On the other hand, it would not be fair up the subject of unification. Judge Lovett of the Union Pacific 
, s of them, who have invested their savings was on the stand. 
ud securities, to ask that the roads be compelled to “Could a strong road absorb a weak connecting or competing 
charges for transportation service which fall short-of a line?” the senator inquired, after several had expressed prefer 
le interest on the money actually invested for the pub- ence for “permitted” consolidations. 
enience,”’ “It could, but I do not see why it should, voluntarily, 
. he League urges that Congress insist upon the early answered Judge Lovett. 


If that is pertinent, say League leaders, why bother about 
discussing permitted as opposed to enforced consolidations? 

“Competition has been terribly costly,” it is averred. “‘It 
has benefited, when there have been any benefits, a compar- 
atively small proportion of the people. That kind of service is 
not democratic, or economical. The chief end of transporiation 
should be to provide the best kind of zi 











[Continued on page 54. 








WHO SHALL OWN OUR SHIPS? 


A Question Which Vitally Affects Farmers 


By BENJAMIN (< WVARSH 


HAIRMAN E. N 
reports that the 


he construction 
1as been appr pri ted 
1 round figures $2,625 
propriation of $675,000 
ey spent and to | 
ieadweight tor I 
taggering I ul 
Successt I’ar . 
They are our ships ! 
Lirector Creneral ¢ he 
{ orp itior Vas ADM 
ourth Li ri Loan, | 
ver. the % ‘ 
nv times ove! I} 
iverage ol ibout $206 


be tore the 


in—while 


being built at SSO to $S5 
he builders were making 


Mr Hurley has his 


disposal of these Ips 


that they be sold to 
American citizens under no 
n other than the terms 


) 
sale and the fixing of n 


rates and that they should 
price which fairly refl 
orld market for sumilar 
urges that 2.) eree t ¢ 
rice of each ship oul 
t re! inder ta I a 
ual installments « 
ed ten years, t 
it should ta nd 
wr the unpaid b ec, 
thereor t the eu tomary 
ent, no transfer of a vé 


registry to be permitted withon 


} 


permission of t governing 


member of the Board o 


each company to be named by 
government. Is it stran 
shipping interests agree 


he conference called by the Shipping 


Hurley’s plan? At 


t 
at Washington the latter part of May, many of 


interests, representatives 
most of the bie commercial bodies of the country, 
Association, and the Int 


money to private interests as soon as possible, most ol 
even urging a direct or indirect subsidy to the shippu 
terests. Many of them wanted no interference by the Govern- 
ment as to rates which they claimed would be kept a 


figure by competition. 


Now what policy is acceptable to the farmers of America? 
Che shipping interests can be judged by their record. 
until recently was president of the 
Corporation, suggested at the ship- 


ra & Franklin, who 
International Mercantile 
ping conference that the 
per ton. He claimed that 


bushel? 


Mr. Franklin has had an interesting care 
usiness. The New Yor! 
little story about the International Mercanti 


} 


vhat hannened to it while Mr. Fr 
mazing fre el tl is b | 
lder i inte 
' 
mnKTU \ a 
! nd } 


ghes 
n embodied i el! 
al s b 1 comIi t 
T TI T ¢ pel { 

. try the ect th t J P 


omy 
n harmony with the d 
herately threw the cor 


prosperity and have 


key ; 
d to the detriment of the holders of the common 


tock. * F 9 It is 





ate instead of compete. Is 


a system of cooperation in conference lines. 
the carrying trade so that ...4,5. sul 
ocean freight rates will be tear 


be protected from danger of 


international trouble? 


ernational Harvester Corpor 
favored having the government sell our ships built wit 


freight rates wore always paid by th 
consuming and not by the exporting country, and that this 
pplied to farm products as well. 
think so? Does he think for a minute that he can compete | 
the world’s wheat market, if the 


American farmer 


in the shipping 


World for Apru 11th, 1916, tells 


"ff 
any, and a major 





f 
> ly 
W } } 


j rt l 6. Ho ¢ 
of the 6 » \ ), 1916. gives | he 
vestig ) nd | The fact } 
the to g t) ‘ } 7 | 
t fryy ymshi ines eng e Ame i elgn 
ty rt »th n tl ) / ut! ) ] ) yes 
rms < vritten agree! ren ! gement 
gentler erst lings. 1 hi } 
for thei pri ‘i. purp he reg 
tion i com i } ; l ither 
| | 4 
i i rie ing or reguiation ol 
2 lhe ipportionment ol traffic 
7 ) 


q [ he peoples of the world allotting th ports of sailing, restricting 
are beginning to cooper- f Beware; 


it not feasible to work out or a portion of the traffic 


based upon actual cost of route, are described in th 
report. , It is the view of the comm 


service, and so that we shall that open competition cannot be 


for any length of time by orderi 
existing agreements terminated 
entire history of steamship agr 
show it In oceal ommerce 
no } nny medium twres 17 
marion peace hen ve ul line engage 
same trade. It seemed to be the gi 
impressio! umong shippe who 
complaints with the committee that the conference lines 
completely dominate the shippers with whom they deal 
these shippers cannot afford, for fear of 1 liation, to 
themselves in position of active antagonism to the lines 


openly giving particulars of their griev é 

Without doing too hard thinking, the American farmet 
see that such a combination of the big financial interest 
rivate shipping companies leaves him rather helpk 
would ordinarily rather bare-handed face a mad bull than ta 
such a combination. 


This House report gives further figures on ocean freight ra 
in private operation which would entirely justify the farmer 


preferring such a scrap with a mad bull than a contest with t 


private companies: ‘‘Since the Ist of August, 1914, when th 


war in Europe be gan, ocean freight rates have ner 
enormously—in some cases as much as 1,000 percent his 
true, not only in our trade with | urope, but in our trade 
South America and the Far East, Australia, and S 1 Afi 
On January 31, 1914, the berth rate for grai N 
to Liverpool was ittle over 6 cents per 100 inds: o 
cember Ll, 1915, it was 67 cents, an increa LOoO 
The report gives the following 
in ocean freight rate On Januar 19] 
pounds of cotton from New Yorl » Live 0 S 
and on Dece mber Sl, 19] it w G2 OF () | 
the ocean freight rate fro N Yorl 
cents per bushel of grain and on March 1 
cm ts Si ul rou ? - 

n-going elgnt 

| ) r fig ) 
cor il | et | 

| } 
un ‘ ld | ‘) 

1 oO i 1 i 4 
t rpl On Sey 1 
‘ d } 

\ .r¢ ‘ 1 } 

‘ ity J ) 
t ne l I I sin | l I 
start ; i ‘ TeT Am ! ) rf, 
is high as 42.10 percent on ry generous capitaliz 
Che London Sto I hange Year Book for 1914 shows 


the White Star Line paid 60 percent in 1911 and 65 percent in 
1913, and after these dividends had been (Continued on page 


























PLAY FAIR 











pr diuction. Fertility is of no value unless there is 


ture in the soil to dissolve it and carry itup the roots 


, ! NHE moisture problem is the most important factor in 







mois 
of the plants. Roots cannot feed on solid matter. They must 
have soup. This being true no farm practice is more important 
than that of keeping our soils well stored with humus. It is 






nature’s device for regulating the moisture content of the soi 






Nature never intended to regulate this matter from the sky. 
I is come at no regular intervals, and are as often swift 
down-pours as they are gentle falls that may be slowly ab- 






But with Nature's system of soil management it was 
seldom that growing things suffered. The soil was mellow and 
open, because rich in decaying vegetable matter. It had a sur- 
f mulch of leaves or dead grass so there was no crust, and it 
ude deep by the growth and decay of many roots that 
left a myriad tiny channels for moisture to follow into thesubsoi. 
When man took over the management of things it was dif- 
nt. With crop after crop sold from the land, and little or 
o return of the vegetable matter removed, he took out of the 
soil the device that nature had built up thru centuries to control 
regulate its moisture. Not only did he remove the humus 

: fast as seed time and harvest would allow, but he sealed the 
| with a plow pan by plowimg year after year at the same 
shallow depth, until moisture could not freely penetrate to it 
I rise from it. In addition he allowed the land to lie bare 
I f the year except for the weed growth that nature pro- 
vided, which meant a leaching away of nitrogen developed thru 
the warm summer months, besides much fine soil washed away 
with the rains. Such a system of farming is bound to reduce 
harvest time to little more than a calendar date of disappoint- 
: 
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You cannot live on your capital in any 


nent. sooner or later. 
Humus is a big portion 


usiness without ruining the business. 


of the farmer’s capital, and he is living on it and wasting it 
when he makes no return to the soil of the vegetable matter 
rer ved by crops. 


Poor Soil Makes Hard Sledding 

\ better sort of farming followed these pioneer methods, but 
tunately tl yet are many who have improved on them 

ng about it is that in so many such 
king hard and getting little for it. Farming 

to wealth at the best, but on a poor soil it is 
most 


' st thankless task to which a man ma 
nds. Yet, even then, it is one of the best chon enetlh 
s one of the very few that a man can hold and 


ving at while he is putting it on a paying 


orst tl 
| 


_ rT cyt 
egrettable thing is that so many do not try to do 
reason must be that they think it requires a lot 
‘ ey to spend for the things that will give results quickly. 
But t me goal may be reached by the man who “despises 





ll things.” By way of proof I am going to 
who took that route and is now commonly 
e best farmer in the ne ighborhood.”’ 

» our neighborhood years ago, a poor renter from 
h bad health and little money, and got pos- 
so poor that he bought it practically on his 
for considerably more than it was worth. It 
that moved into the shabby frame 
sandy, 160 acres of worn out land 
the oldest sixteen—and I don’t know 


larm 


big family 
gravelly, 
children 





ull m d to live the first couple of years, but 

fine big garden, chickens, cow or two, and the oldest 
working out a little, they did it 

From first that man’s farm plans centered about a manure 

Humus and fertility were what the soil needed, and he 

w it and supplied them. About all his money went for live- 


stock—calves mostly, bought from town folks anxious to get 
rid of them speedily and have the milk from their cows, but he 


got a start in sheep, too. Never was a good crop better cared 








WITH THE SOIL — 


The Foundation of Farm Success 
By WILLIAM JOHNSON 


for than he cared for manure. A bottom of muck from a near- 
by swamp was laid each fall, on which to pile the winter's 
production of barn fertility, and every forkful of straw, every 
cornstalk that the thin land yielded, went into the pile. 

In addition to the manure going on the land, rye and buck- 
wheat were grown and farngll wader as fast as the owner was 
able to do so. Clover came after, then alfalfa—a half aere of 
that crop was all he ventured at first—and soybeans in the 
corn. And little by little he deepened his plowing from the four 
or five inches that it had always been plowed before to six, 
seven and eight, as he got more horse power, and more vegetable 
matter was worked into the soil. 

I cannot go into the details of each year’s progress, but must 
jump from this bare outline of methods to the results they 

ave. That farm is today the most productive in the neigh- 
corhoott It is paid for and its owner has bought more-land, 
has a fine new house, modern barns, good equipment of ma- 
chinery, stock and things like that, and has money in the bank. 
Building up the soil did it. He fed back to the land the vegétable 
matter and fertility of which it had been robbed and has gotten 
a reward for the lean years of “small things,”’ that is mighty 
satisfying. I know of nofarm family that ismorecontentorhappy. 

Some Significant Signs 

If a man could accomplish what this man has under dif- 
ficulties so great, how much more might thousands of us do 
whose land has not yet reached a condition so poor, and who 
have better equipment to start with? No work is surer of 
profit. All prosperity and rural content begin with the soil. If 
it is poor, the owner is poor If it is rich, the owner is prosperous. 
We have the matter of decision pretty much in our own hands. 
I am not an orthodox believer in signs, but there are some which 
have great significance. 

Straw stacks rotting down where the thresher put them, 
manure piles leaching away in barnyard or feedlot and*eorn- 
stalks burned in the fields are a few of such. They mean noth- 
ing less than farming on the down grade to unprofitable drudg- 
ery. The grade may be long and the descent slow, but the end 
is as sure as death and taxes. 

I don’t mean that farmers generally are burning their corn- 
st-'ks and straw stacks instead of returning them to the land, 
for they are not, but the fact remains that the average cornbelt 
farmer is not putting enough vegetable matter back into his 
soil. Yields have not fallen off much if any, in years of suffitient 
rain fall, because we had a soil of abundant natural fertility to 
start with. But there are many seasons when rain fall does 
not come just right. Heavy precipitation is followed by dry 
hot spells that are disasterous to crops unless the soil is well 
stored with moisture and able to hold it. That is where we are 
paying the price of cornstalks and straw stacks burned, manure 
waned single cropping, and other agricultural sins of the 
kind committed in years past. Much of our soil has lost the 
mellow, porous quality that it must have -to take and hold 
moisture satisfactorily. That quality might have been main- 
tained if the vegetable matter that has been burned and wasted 
had been plowed under, and more clover, alfalfa, grass ’and 
cover crops had been grown. The altogether pleasing and 
profitable result would have been fewer washed slopes and 
gullied hillsides than we now have. A few hot days would not 
make clods that almost defy the harrow of so much of our 
plowing, nor lay a crust across so many fields that releases soil 
moisture as a blotting paper takes up ink. 

An old farmer I used to know would say, “the straw and 
manure belong to the land. If you cheat the land you cheat 
yourself.”” His words were as true as truth itself. Put these 


things back onto the land, grow legumes and feed as much of 
them and of the grain produced as your financial capacity to 
have good stock wili permit, grow cover crops on the fields that 
are at all inclined towashor blow, and (Continued on page 41 
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A Few Hundred Yards 
May Cost 10,000 Miles 


MAN with a new car had one of his tires 

blow out. He didn’t have a spare, so he de- 
cided to run a few hundred to a friend’s 
house. When he got there discovered that 
neither the tire nor the tube were worth repair- 
ing, for running on the rim had fractured the 
casing fabric. And the tube was riddled with 
holes caused by being pinched against the rim. 
Those few hundred yards of running on the rim 
probably cost him 10,000 miles—miles that could 
have been saved by P properly carte for the tube. 
Proper care of tubes saves miles in many other 
ways — not only in emergencies but all the time. 
Ask your Goodyear Service Station, or write to 
Akron, for Lesson 5 of the Goodyear Conservation 
Course—telling how to increase tire mileages 
by proper care of tubes. 


ROPER care of tubes increases by 
thousands of miles the life of even the 
best of tires. 
For whenever a tube fails, the casing is 
seriously damaged by being run flat. 
Only a few hundred yards of such running 
may utterly spoil the tire; and even if the tube 
merely has a slow leak the tire will suffer the 
inevitable injuries due to under-inflation. 
Take care of your tubes, if you wish to get 
the most from your tires. 


Tubes inserted in the casing without being 
properly talced, either stick to the casing 
and tear because of the lack of French Talc 
or—-when too much of this lubricant is 
used — they are injured because the talc 
collects in puddles and hardens. ‘ 
Tubes must be properly inserted in the casing; 
otherwise they will be pinched against the rim, 
or — if the valve stem is at an angle — they 
may be torn, 
Punctures from the inside must be prevented 
by cleaning all sharp dust and grit out of the 
casings, and by keeping the rims from rusting 
and “flaking” off. 

o 0 o 
Lesson 5 of the Goodyear Conservation Course 
gives simple but detailed directions for mak- 
ing your tubes serve your tires. 
It also tells how tubes can be repaired per- 
manently and in a few minutes with the 
Goodyear Tube Repair Kit. 
Ask your Goodyear Service Station to show 
you one—and ask also for the other lessons of 
the Goodyear Conservation Course. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


GOOD YEAR 


AKRON 


TIRE SAVERS 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


Russia—The Home of Bolshevism 


By JAS. T. NICHOLS 








one trip around the world. He has rambled thru more than twenty 


Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic thirteen times and made 
foreign lands and Is still going. Hie stories are based on actual experience. 





F all the countries in 
Europe, conditions in 
Russia are perhaps most 


deplorable. With the gonery 
of the world her people have 
the least food. Five years ago 
her laws were the most rigid of 
all countries, now she has really 
no law and i 
chaotic. Wi 

less resources, she is as helpless as a child. Like poo 2 

Sampson, she has lost her strength and is the most pitiful sight 

imaginable. 

Talking with a resident of Moscow recently, who had for- 
tunately escaped from his home city, he said, ‘““My ple there 
are in great distress and sorrow. They are dying of hunger. A 
loaf of black bread sells for five dollars of your money. 
is no order, no law, no nothing. I feelthat I have just 
from horrors untold, but oh, how I pity those who can not get 
away. 

But the purpose of this article is not to recount the horrors of 
either the past or present. I would much rather write some- 
thing about the people as I.eaw them ong before the war, and 
the country cad their cities during the time of peace. My 
reason for this is to help arouse a little sympathy for the great 
mass of people who are not in any way responsible for condi- 
tions as they exist today. 

The Russian people are a race of farmers. When the war 
broke out eighty-five percent of the people lived in the country. 
Altho a nation comprising one-sixth of the earth’s surface yet 
she has only a few large cities. It is actually said that years 
go people hau to be chained in the cities to keep them from 
moving to the country. 

The people, as a rule, are honest hearted, hard working people 
vho have never had a chance. They are ignorant and often 
superstitious. They have been used to hardship and cruelty. 
In the old days a man was beaten three hours a day for debt 
ind after a month sold as a slave if no one came to his rescue. 
Chieves and other criminals were hanged, beheaded, broken on 
. wheel, drowned under the ice or whipped to death. ‘Sorcerers 
were roasted alive in cages; traitors were tortured by iron 
hooks which tore their sides into a thousand pieces; false coiners 
had to swallow molten metal,”’ says one 
writer. . 


raged and the ravages of hun- 
caused parents to eat the 
of their own children. 
Pestilence at one time stalked 
thru the city like a mighty 
conqueror and a hundred and 
twenty thousand people per- 
i before x could be 
ehecked. Nearly the entire city has gone up in smoke on mor 
than one occasion and the city still lives. I have seen its streets 
ablaze at night with electric lights and thronged by day with 


shopping multitudes. 

i we can believe the historian, orgies have taken place in 
this city that would make it, for the time being, a rival of Hades 
iteelf. When the Russians turn against a man their hatred 
knows no bounds. In one case they caught a pretender for the 
throne and almost continuously for three days they tortured 
him in every imaginable way, shape and form. After they fi- 
nally killed him they were so afraid that he might come tolif 
that they took his body, burned it to ashes, loaded a cannon with 
them and fired it, scattering the ashes to the four winds. 

One of the Empresses of Russia became enraged at one of the 
princes whose wife had died and she compelled him to marry an 
old, ugly woman whose nickname was “Pickled Pork.” One 
historian says, “The marriage festival was celebrated with great 
pomp: representatives of every tribe and nation of the empire 
took part, with native costumes and musical instruments; 
some rode on camels, some on deer, others were drawn by oxen, 
dogs and swine. The bridal couple were bourne in a cage on an 
elephant’s back. A palace was built entirely of ice for their 
reception. It was ornamented with ice pillars and statues, and 
lighted by panes of thin ice. The door and window posts were 
painted to represent green marble; droll pictures on linen were 
placed in ice frames. All the furniture, the chairs, the mirrors, 
even the bridal couch, were ice. By an ingenious use of naphtha 
the ice chandeliers were lighted and the ice logs in the ice grates 
were made to burn! At the gates two ice dolphins poured forth 
fountains of flame; vases filled with frosty flowers, trees with 
foliage and birds, a life-sized elephant with a frozen Persian on 
its back adorned the yard. All was of ice. Ice cannon and mor- 
tars guarded the doors and were fired in salute. The bride and 
bridegroom had to spend the night in their glecial palace.” 

For centuries the common people of 
Russia have been afraid to-open their 
mouths. Detectives were everywhere 





Woman was considered the property 
of man and her glory was to obey her 
husband as a slave obeys his master. No 
eyes could look upon her face and she 
was shut up like a prisoner. They used 
to think that if a husband beat his wife 
it was the sign he loved her. The 
Russian proverb says: “I love thee like 
my soul, but I beat thee like my jacket.”’ 
With this in mind the effort made by the 
Bolsheviki to do away with marriage 
and nationalize women does not surprise 
one in the least. 

Perhaps the most curious church in the 
world is that of Saint Basil the Blessed 
in the city of Moscow. It has nearly a 
dozen spires most curiously built and no 
one seeing it can ever forget it. It is said 
the eyes of the Italian architect who built 
it were put out so he could never build 
inother like it. The Russian people are 
very religious. Moscow is their sacred 
city. At the sight of the glittering cross- 
es the peasants coming into the city for 
the first time will sometimes fall upon 
their faces and weep. 


and half of the people exiled to Siberia 
had no idea what crime they had com- 


The Russian people are mitted. One of these secret service men 

a race of farmers. When 
the war broke out eighty- 
five percent of the people 
lived in the country. Al- 
tho a nation comprizing one 
sixth of the earth’s surface 
yet she has only a few large 
cities. It is actually said 
that years ago people had 
to be chained in the cities 
to keep them from moying 
to the country. 


might visit the peasant homes disguised 
as a tramp or agent. Allowed into the 
humble home he would examine the 
books on the table if any were there, 
and should he find a sentence tabood by 
the government, the farmer who gave 
the stranger 2 place to eat and sleep 
would likely be sent to prison, altho 
he had never read a line in the book. 

I have seen these detectives on trains, 
at depots, in hotels, always watching 
everybody. No proprietor of a hotel 
would keep a stranger over night wfthout 
the guest's passport in his possession. 
One of these secret service men might 
come in at midnight and if he found a 
stranger or even & hame on the register 
without an accompanying passport, the 
landlord might have to go to prison and 
of course they took no chances. As soon 
as I registered at a hotel in Moscow the 
landlord had to have the passport in his 
possession. 





Never will I forget the time spent in  gywun0808 
Moscow. The great center of the city is 
the Kremlin Palace and at the time of 
my visit it contained riches untold. Of course the Bolshevists 
have looted it long before this. In it was at that time the largest 
gun ever made, but it had never been fired. Also the largest 
bell ever cast was there, but this had never been rung. In front 
of this palace is the famous Red Square and it has no doubt 
been red with blood more than once during the past year. If 
the stones upon which people walk could speak, a wave of horror 
would sweep around the world even in these times when we hear 
of so many frightful things. 

Moscow has passed thru some horrible times. Famine has 


Leaving Russia I was locked in the ear 
with guards at the doors for two hours. 
Inside the depot a half dozen officials were drinking vodka and 
examining passports between drinks. Simply that a wholetrain 
was being help up a few hours meant nothing to them. Even 
in the old days but few of the Russian people laughed. They 
were all close-mouthed. No one who has not passed thru or 
visited Russia has any idea of what the people endured. That 
the people yere honest my own persona} experience proves, for 
this is the A one of more than twenty forergn countries visited 
where, barring a single exception, no dttempt was ever made to 
cheat or overcharge me for anything (Continued on page 94 
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The Winchester pattern. pellets out of 
@ possible 431, er 74% thes shot charge 
evenly distributed; no birds get through 


How big 


HE difference between a 

bulging bag and a lean 

one is often a question of 
gun and shells and not of shoot- 
ing skill. 

Make sure you have the right 
game-getting combination — 
shells that kill when the aim is 
true, and a gun that enables the 
shell to make its best pattern. 

Good shell patterns are either 
allowec. or prevented by the char- 
acter of the gun barrel — the 
chamber, bore and choke. 

Faulty chambering even more 
than faulty choking tends to 
mash and “ball” the shot, mak- 
ing pellets fall short or fly. wild. 

And if a gun is faulty in its 
most vital part, the chamber, 
the chances are that the bore is 
also carelessly made. 

From champer to choke, the barrels 
of the famous Winchester Repeaters 
are bored to make the shell throw its 
highest pattern. They are free from 


shot-jamming defects. They let the 
shell do its full work. 


*«™ine’’ test the barrel 


Point a Winchester barrel toward the 
light and look through the bore. It 























bag will you bring back P 


looks like a highly polished mirror. Not 
a false shadow throughout the bore. Sight 
through the bore at a horizoutal = line 
on the window. This line will throw a 
“V” shadow in the bore. Tilt the barrel 
til] che point of the “V” touches the muz- 





The ‘‘Line’’ Test 


Perfect bore of Winchester Irregularities! revealed in 
barrel revealed) ander inferior shotgun barrel 
“Line” Test. under” Line” tert. 


zle. The perfect “V” shows absence of 
irregularities. 

This is the “Line” test of a perfect bore. 
No faulty barrel can pass this test —the 
“V” will be distorted. 


What @ Means 


This mark on a Winchester barrel means 
that the gun has passed the “Winchester 
Provisional and Definitive Proof” test, hav- 
ing been fired many times for smooth action 
and accuracy, and strength-tested by firing 








MODEL 18. Hammerless take-down repeating shotgun. Made in 12 ga 
about 7% lbs.; in 16 gauge, weight abowt 6 lbs.; in 20 gar ht about 6 [hs —more 
popular with women and new shociers, because of its lig 
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MODEL 97. Take-down 


25 to 40 per cent excess loads, This 
stamp stands for Winchester’s guarantee 
of quality, with 50 years of the best gun- 
making reputation behind it. 


Your dealer will show you 
Winchester Guns and 
Ammunition 


Before you take to the woods this 
fall, get your dealer to show you a 
Winchester Repeater — Model 97 for 
hammer action; Model 12 for hamnier- 
less. Put one to your shoulder, try 
its balance, see how beautifully it 
handles. Your sportsman’s instinct will 
tell you it’s the best weapon you could 
choose. Leading hardware and sport- 
ing goods dealers in every community 
carry Winchester Arms and Ammuni- 
tion. They will be glad to assist you 
in selecting the gun best suited to your 
needs. Upon request, we will mail you, 
free of charge, the complete catalog of 
Winchester guns and Loaded Shells. 


WINCHBSTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept.173, New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 





Important Notice 


The chamber, bore and muzzle choke of all 
Winchester Shotguns are reamed to micro- 
meter measurements for the particular Win- 
chester Shells they are meant to shoot. You 
will get the highest and most uniform pattern 
results by shooting Winchester shells in Win- 
chester guns. The two are made for each other 
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Retgen. Made in 12 gauge, weight 
about 7% lbs.; in 1¢ gauge, weight yA lbs. The favorite Soith 
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shooters 


who prefer a slide forearm repeating shotgun with a hammer 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammanition 
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THE COUNTY FAIR 

Only once or twice have I missed attend- 
ing our county fair and then circumstances 
ruled against it. The county fair is too 
good an institution to abolish; it deserves 
to live if any amusement-instruction 
feature deserves life. There are places 

here the fair is as popular as ever and a 

idy of reasons why it declines in places 
tains itsfavor in others is of great 


; 


teres 
W here 
lowed 


the agricultural end of the fair 
to decline the institution has 

» down sadly. Where the farm ex- 
ts are still good and the stock shown 
| in numbers we find farm- 
wil compliments, but 
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we hope it will have a long lease of life. 
The farmer who does not attend his home 
fair and the state fair of his state is 
missing more than he knows. We all 
need waking up occasionally and such 
gatherings do it effectually.—D. H. 
PHOSPHATE HELPS OUT MANURE 
On a large dairy farm in Wisconsin, we 
saw a thin layer of finely ground phosphate 
rock sprinkled over the top of fresh 
manure which has just been dumped in a 
pit. We were told that this is quite com- 
monly done on this farm. There is a good 
practical reason behind such a procedure 
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scientific name for the phosphorus content 
of much of the phosphate rock on_ the 
market. A comparatively slow acting form 
of phosphorus is thus hastened in the 
process of becoming soluble. Phosphati; 
plant food is made available more speedily 
than when rock phosphate is spread upon 
the fields or drilled in at seeding or plant- 
ing time. It is undoubtedly Nature’s 
method to release soil phosphorus thru 
bacterial-chemical action in the way in- 
dicated but by applying the phosphate 
at the manure pile man has hit upon a 
means of speeding up Nature in her work 
of rendering this soil fertility element 
available for plant uses.—O. C. 
HOW I UNDERSTAND THE 
SINGLE TAX 

A public road runs by my farm 
and near it an iron bridge crosses a 
stream. My land would sell or rent 
for more on account of this road and 
bridge than it would if they were 
not there. 

A little way down the road is a 
schoolhouse where school is main- 
tained the larger part of the year. 
My land all sell or rent for more 
with that schoo] house and school 
system than if they were not there. 

A few miles away is a market 
town where I can easily and quickly 
go to market my surplus stuff and 
do my trading. My farm would sell 
or rent for more because that town 
is there than it would if it were not. 

Not far away runs a line of rfil- 
road and one of its stations is con- 
veniently near where I may ship and 
receive freight and board the train 

for travel. My farm 
worth more be- 
cause of this con- 
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I me 
the kerosens 


wonder what 


y bunch 

ns. We 

got up at 

team and did the 
long ride in the 
grounds and the 
; ride home at 
We are glad the fair still persists: 


the 


interminable 


night. 


venience than it 
would be without it. 
In my back yard 
1 natural spring 
gushes from the 
ground. Lots of 
folks would like to 
have that spring; 
but if anybody gets 
it he will have to 
buy the farm and 
pay more for it on 
accountofthe 
spring. Around my 
house are some 
shade trees of the 
original forest. 
They, too, would 
help my farm to sell 
for more. 
From my 
yard there is a 
beautiful view up 
and down the val- 
ley. Lots of folks 
would be glad to 
give me a little ex- 
tra for my place on 


front 
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above 


fortune 


Then the fair will serve its rightful 


account of that 
view. 

All these things 
contribute to the 
value of my farm, 


in order tO get one of 
In the other a wom- 
Let the gambling de- 





|since the phosphate makes good the 
natural déficiency of the common barn- 
yard waste in the matter of phosphorus. 

It had been observed for a long time 
| that reck phosphate which was intimately 
mixed with manure produced better re- 
sults tham-were obtained where the phos- 
| phate and the manure were applied 
| separately. Only comparatively recently, 
however, has the reason for this been made 
clear. The discovery will rank, undoubt- 
edly, among the greatest in agricultural 
research. Certain bacteria make soluble 
both the calcium and phosphorus present 
in the so-called “phosphate rock,” when 
| Aeteenpenition of organic matter goes on 
in the presence of the ordimfirily insolu- 
is the 


1s 


|ble tricalcium phosphate, which 





yet not one of them 
due to my in- 
dividual effort. These and all similar val- 
ues contributed by the public, by nature, 
by society, by civilization, by anything ex- 
cept the owner’s efforts, form collectively 
what has come to be known as site value. 

Here is where I understand the single 
taxer would get in his work. He would tax 
me the full yearly value, if necessary, of ail 
these things which give value to my place 
but cost me nothing. 

On the other hand, I have cleared some 
of my land of trees, brush, stumps and 
stones. I have tile drained some of it. 
have increased its fertility by saving 
and applying manure, by hogging down 
rye, corn and clover and turning under 
sod. . I have a nice little orchard and a 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Tire wear shows up first on 
the outer edge of the tread, 
on the right rear or “south- 
east” wheel. 


There are several reasons for 
this. When the car starts that 
wheel takes hold first and 
bears the brunt of the traction. 
While the left wheel rests in 
the smooth center of the road, 
the right wheel gets the sharp 
edges of the asphaltand rough 
going, and crowds against the 
curb in stopping. 


By the same token, the outer 
edge has to take more punish- 
ment than the inner. It goes 
“ against the road.” 


Therefore, to give a tire the 
hardest test possib!e in normal 
service, put it on the right 
rear wheel and watch the 
outer edge of the tread. 


Extracts from a page in 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
July, 1918 
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It is now a little over a year 
since we first suggested that 
any body who wanted to make 
a real test on an Empire or 
any other tire would best put 
it on the “southeast wheel”’, 
and let it stay there. Since 
then the “southeast. wheel” 
test has become quite popular. 


When we made that sugges- 
tion we were perfectly sincere. 


When you want to gauge the 
power of a car, you send it 
over the steepest hill in the 
neighborhood. 


When you want to see how 
much wear a tire has in it, put 
it where it will get the most 
punishment. That place is 
the “southeast wheel”. 


Did You Test an Fimpire 
on Your Southeast’ Wheel? 


Many thousands of tires have 
been subjected to this “south- 
east wheel” test during the 
past year, and the reports 
which have reached us from 
the car owners who made this 
test are extremely gratifying. 


If you are one of those who 
made this test, the Empire 
factory at Trenton would like 
to hear the result of your 
experience. 


If you are one of those who 
did not make the test, start 
such a test now. Stop at an 
Empire deaier today and let 
him put an Empire on your 
“southeast wheel”. 


The Empine Tine. 2d 





Empire Red Tubes Last as Long as the Average Car Itself 
























































































Signed inquiries will be promptly answered | 


| by mail if three-< ent stamp is enclosed Ad- valuable fertilizing element. Thus, at 
Siete. patpscribers’ Information Bureau.” || will be seen that well preserved dried hen 
eS | manure mixed with hardwood ashes should 

. furnish a very excellent fertilizer for or- 
CANADA THISTLE dinary garden or field crops. We would 
Canada thistle seems to be getting} prefer to spread this fertilizer over the 
quite a vigorous start on my place and | ground and disc it in or plough it under 
would like to have you tell me the simplest | this fall rather than to apply it directly at 
way of eradicating it. I understand it/the time of planting next spring. fen 
is likely to become & serious pest.—| manure is quite strong and sometimes has 
H. H. B., Ohio, : a somewhat caustic effect on tender crops. 
_ One is indeed entitled to view with con- Placing it in the soil a few months be- 
siderable concern the development of | fore the crop is planted will neutralize its 
inada thistle on the place, for this pest | caustic qualities to a considerable extent. 
ranks as one of the most difficult to com- 
bat. Getting rid of it is anything but a 
simple problem since nothing but per- 





LAW ON CANADA THISTLE 
acktah iterdediie of de Fatallce ‘will What is the lawzon Canada thistle? 
ies aioe seer Ar es" adi ‘ation. It | MY neighbor has a patch across the fence 
a ae omer agen : xg Jags |#0d does not pay any attention to them 
One Oe Spat Partowary owes cs | and they are getting on our side. What 
veeds which spreads and develops by can I] do about thie?—F R. Minn 
. system of rootstalks as well as by seeds. | ~ The Minnesota lawe declare that 
nder no conditio ermi » Canads . a a ; .. 
Ui - to be es on P aw . - ada Canada thistle is a nuisance and forbid 
—w Se “she tote +e + & course 'S/ an owner or occupant of land to permit 
sure to ¢ niarge the infested era to a great the weed to go to seed on his land. Com- 
extent. Ground known to be foul with plaint may be made by you to the chair- 
‘al at 5 le SLO { 3 pit e ( é _ 7 s 
“=e oo + pm ab Qr be al a plone 7 man of your town beaad of the existence 
rc “th f the thistle ( ut ff at een nt of the thistle, if the owner or occupant of 
rruy 0 ec S 7) ; oO ‘ e 7 . . . . 
. > is rhic ng, refuses to 
aienti : os ay £ ell comme that official to give proper notice to have 
e f > pis 3 no oO see 
.  - , the weed destroyed, and to take steps to 
but prevents it from storing up the have it done P the owner or occupant 
1 irishment In its roots — which it! does not comply with the notice. If you 
ives over winter. If the roots are starved will welts te the Secretary of State at 
during the growing season they cannot | q, aul asking it, you can no doubt, se- 
survive the winter especially if they are en dee copy of the Minnesota Session 
t irned up to exposure by means of fall Laws for 1919 “on Pp 393-395 of which 
ploughing. In grain fields the thistle may ome will find ptt = nta to 'the noxious 
be kept in check by a spray of copper weed law ~ 


sulphate in a solution of 15 pounds to mae 
50 gallons of water, applied before the 
grain begins to head and when the young DEPLUMING MITE , 
thistles are not more than ten or twelve|, Our hens seem to be loosing all their 
inches high. This will so prevent the feathers and I can’t seem to find the 
development of flowers and seeds that | 50" for it. They become bare around 
seed will not develop before the grain is the head and neck first and later over the 
it and harvested. The principal thing | back near the tail. ; What can be done for 
» be kept in mind in the eradicating of them‘ —J. N., Indiana. : 
this weed is to see that seed production rhe depluming mite is doing the dam- 
lutely prevented and that starva-|®ge in this case. The characteristic loss 
of the roots is brought about by the | 0! feathers first from the neck and rump 
ds described. , of the bird indicates that it is this pest 
which is present. The mite is carried from 
one bird to another by the rooster. Every 
infested bird should be caught and the 





POTATO BLIGHT 


Our p blighted badly this year ) 
| it seems to us that the trouble is q| bare spots annointed with a good car- 
worse than it was last vear. It is}|bolated ointment. Lice powders dusted 
y g so that we cannot produce | into the feathers will give some relief. But 
toes t What is the cause|if these measures do not give results the 
i what the remedy? The disease | birds may be dipped im & one percent 


stock dip solution on a warm day and 


w ¢ Ist the potatoes to rot as 
to cause the vines to wither. pains should be taken to see that a thoro 





M. A.. Tilit job is done. A thoro cleaning ~~ 
ye 1 late blight of | infection of the premises will also keep 
‘ se has got the depluming mite as well as all other 
} ‘ ‘ » er on is possible by lice In check. ® 
vine t short intervals thru- oo SG Co 

e¢ ir ! ya fairly strong GROUNDING A WIRE FENCE 
ior Berd cture. The dis- I lost three fine horses which were killed 
vl eau vines to wither is|by lichtiing as they stood along the 
re for the rot of the| barbed wire fence. One of my neighbors 
told me that this could have been avoided 
if I had had our wire fences properly 
VALUE OF HEN MANURE grounded. l do not take much stock in | 
' | d all our hen|the lightning rod business anyway and 
ring 1} stored | have been somewhat skeptical about the 
1 asl Will this make lue of grounding wire fences as well as 
r our garden in another |rodding the barns. Perhaps I have been 
What | such fertilizer contain? | mistaken in this and would very much 
H appreciate Successful Farming’s opinion. 

M. A. C. 


i) nm manure contains from 1.8 
t of nitrogen; 0.85 to 2.21 of We are of the opinion that a great 
cid; and from 0.35 to 1.11! many hundred head of good livestock have 

of potash. Good unbleached hard-|been saved because their owners have 


| ashes are quite rich in potash and | wisely provided protection from light- 


will range from three to six percent of this! ning by grounding the wire fences as well 








as by rodding the barns and other build- 
ings. When Ephtning strikes a wire fence 
it runs along the wires until it finds a good 
chance to reach the ground. Usually the 
livestock will drift across the field in front 
of a driving storm until they finally come 
up against the wire fence and both horses 
and cattle, particularly the horses, will 
stand leaning against the fence in a severe 
storm. The lightning which may travel 
for a good many rods or even miles, as 
the case may be, if it is not let into the 
ground, travels along the fence and kills 
every animal which it touches. If a 
wire fence is grounded at every few rods 
the danger from lightning is minimized. 
The proper method to ground a fence is 
to take a smooth wire and put it up and 
down the post in such a way as to come 
in contact with every wire in the fence. 
The lower end of the wire is pushed a 
few inches into the ground while the upper 
end of the wire is extended straight up 
12 or 18 inches above the top of the 


post. 
CORN AND COWPEAS 


{ have a ten acre field of corn which was 
planted to cowpeas at the time of the 
last cultivation. }I am planning to pasture 
a carload of steers in this field after the 
corn is harvested. What kind of results 
would you expect from this practice?— 
Z. A., Okla. 

A valuable experiment along this very 
line was conducted by the Arkansas Ex- 
periment Station a year or two ago. In 
this experiment a five acre field of cow 
peas planted in corn at the last cultivation 
was fenced off so that the animals had 
access to only a third of the field at one 
time. Six 770 pound steers were turned 
into the field and after grazing off the 
first third were turned onto the second 
third, ete. The six steers fed for 64 days 
on the cowpeas and corn stalks and re- 
ceived in addition a total of 250 pounds of 
cotton seed. In the 64 days the six animals 
showed an average daily gain of two 
pounds and the experimenters figured that 
the gain was made at a cost of 3..60 per 
hundred. These results indicate that very 
satisfactory results can be obtained from 
pasturing steers on cowpeas planted in 
corn. ‘The Arkansas station points out 
that this practice tends to a material im- 
provement in the soil and at the same 
time provides for excellent gains on 
fattening steers at the very low cost. 
Doubtless such a system of feeding could 
be used to splendid advantage in any of 
the southwestern states. 


HUSBAND’S RIGHT TO SELL 
PROPERTY 

A husband having a piece of real estate 
in his name, loses his wife by death, leav- 
‘ng him with two children under age. The 
husband wishes to sell the property. 
Would any court proceedings be neces- 
sary?—M. 8., Ind. 








Since the property mentioned is in the 
husband’s name, the wife’s death neces- 
sitates no court proceedings in order 
that he may make a sale. The children 
have no interest in the property, and the 
husband can sell as freely as if he had 
never been married. But as to any 
property the wife may have owned in her 
name at her death, it would be necessary 
to have the estate put thru probate court, 
and to have a guardian appointed for 
the minor children before a valid sale of 
her property could be made, 
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Greatest Reduction 


In Tire Cost 
Made 





Lver 


Declines in the cost of raw materials— 
rubber, fabrics, chemicals, etc. — reduce 
tire prices, but such reductions never can 
exceed five to fifteen percent. Basic costs 
of materials, labor and other elements en- 
tering into the manufacture of tires are 
established. Only slight fluctuations can 
occur. Therefore the change in price can 


be but slight. 
s 8 


But mileage cost has been cut in half. 
Not by a saving in material costs or labor, 
but by a radical and entirely new princi- 
ple of tire construction, which is the re- 
sult of the research and inventions of 
Charles C. Gates, E. M. 


The Gates principle is simple. After 


GATE 





HAL F- 
SOLE 








your tire has given you all the mileage 
you can safely demand of it; when the 
rubber is worn thin, but the fabric is still 
serviceable, your casing is incorporated 
within a new factory-built Gates Half-Sole 
Tire, giving you a tire with these exclusive 
mechanical advantages: 


Double Fabric Strength 
Double Cushion Resiliency 


Extra Side Walls, extending over 
the beads and under the rim. 


It is this principle of sturdy, reinforced 
construction that makes possible a posi- 
tive guarantee against punctures and a 
guarantee of full standard tire mileage, yet 





GUARANTEED PUNCTURE-PROOF 
COST ONLY HALF AS MUCH AS ORDINARY TIRES OF CORRESPONDING SIZE 


Thus *-uly, this is the greatest reduction 
ever made in the cost of. tire mileage. 
Study the charts, and whether you figure 


FIGURED IN COST 

1.—Double line indicates average cost of all tires. 

2.— Dotted line indicates drop in price of § to 15 per cent dee 
to ordinary fluctuations in prices of material. 

3.—Heavy line indicates cost at 50 per cent under current 
price made possible by the Gates construction. 


by first cost or by guaranteed mileage, you 
will find the saving fully a half. 


2 = 8 
But economy is not the only great Gates 
advantage. Toride on tires that are Punc- 


ture-Proof appeals to every experienced 
motorist. The sturdiness in size and design 


of tires of double fabric, cushions and side 
walls, appeals to the man who takes pride 
in the appearance of his car. 



























FIGURED IN MILEAGE 

1.—Double line indicates average standard mileage guarano- 
tee of leading tires. 

3.—Dotted line indicates mileage guaranteed for Gates 
Half-Sole Tire 

3.—Heavy line indicates comparative mileage obtained from 
Gates Half-Sole Tire on cost per mile basis. 


A million Gates Half-Sole Tires in use 
throughout the country are proof of popu- 
larity and performance. There are 1350 
Gates Half-Sole Service Stations equipped 
to serve you. If there is not a station in 
your town write to the Service Department 
at the factory at Denver. 


THE GATES RUBBER CO., DENVER, COLO. 


Gates Half-Sole Tires 


Gates Fabric Tires 


Gates Tested Inner Tubes 
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cultivators Little rest is given to the 
| operator of a rusty disc the first few days 
lor until the rust wears off. I asked a 
farmer how he was going to get the rust 
loff of a disc harrow with which he was 
going to the field one day and he answered 
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clean. The building structure was chicke: 
proof which in itself is a very desirable 
feature. 

Of course, such a building, altho pre- 
ferable, is by no means the only resource. 
I have seen implement sheds constructed 


~ a 


PROTECTION FOR FARM MA- 
CHINERY 


Tiger juipment is 





of a substantial frame work and then 
covered with straw by turning the wind 
stacker upon them at the time of thresh- 
ing. The straw thus covers the top and 
sides. farmers make a shed by 
simply placing four rough posts in the 
ground and then construct the roof with 
other small posts covering the whole with 
straw. The sides of such buildings are 
generally left open but there is no reason 
for this, they may just as well be covered 
with more straw. The only serious objec- 
tion to such sheds is that they collect mois 
ture and when thoroly soaked they are 
C. C. Hermann, Il), 


me that it would wear off. Yes, indeed, it 
did wear off and that same farmer has 
worn out two dise harrows in the same 
| manner, viz. the rust way. 

The cornplanter altho not so intricate 
farm tools is, nevertheless, none 


some 
as other 
ithe better for having been subjected to 
he elements. The valves will be sticky 
nd the plates will not work properly, 
resulting secant stand of corn. It 
requires just as hard work to prepare the 
seed bed for a rusty planter to work on as 
t class machine and the 


the 


in @ 


I it does fc r a firs r 
-| yield will be appreciably with the 
| tormer. worse than nothing. 
If rust and general poor condition is - 
the case of the planter it THE FARM SCALES 

is more so with the drill, the hay tools and A wagon rigged up to weigh 

the harvester. In the care of the harvester | stock as well, is generall: recognized as a 

special attention must be given the cutter | necessity on the farm. And most farmers, 
well the | far from questioning this statement, in- 
dorse it from their 
own experience. Th 
other day I helped an 
old stockman rebuild 
the frame of some 
old-style scales, and 
as we worked he told 
of deals made with- 
out scales, when he 
pitted his judgment 
against the } 
buyers; for in those 
days few farmers 
shipped their own 
stock. 

“T used to think,” 
he said, “that I had 
made a good bargain 
sometimes when Il 
had been badly 
skinned. I thought 
many : ‘ : I knew much as 
hat can be any man about the 
n in the field weight of a steer or 
the cow; but I found out 

that I was mistaken. 
Even when I bought the scales I thought 
it would be merely a proof of my good 
judgment to weigh my stuff. The first 
bunch of cattle I sold after getting the 
scales, the buyer bantered me to sell by 
guess weight. He made two offers; one 
to buy the cattle by guess, and the other 
by the pound. I had the scales and, 
tho I was tempted to take the guess offer, 
I finally took the per pound bid. We 
weigheci the cattle and I made the cost 
of the sales in that one deal. That taught 
me the value of scales. After that, know- 
ing I could weigh, the shipper made me 
better offers than before, so I have no 
means of telling what the scales have 
saved me tho I stayed in the cattle busi- 
ness a good many years.” 

This farmer’s experience is duplicated 
on hundreds of farms yearly. Even the 
man who sells a few head of stock per 
season gets nearly as much profit on his 
investment asthe bigstockman. The man 
who feeds cattle cannot afford to pass up 
the scales. He can feed without knowing 
what gain he is getting, finding that out 
when he sells, or not at all if he “‘guesses 
off” the bunch with a buyer. With the 
scales as a check, he can tell if his ration 
is doing the work; in other words, if he is 
feedingeconomically. Most farmers know 
more or less about a balanced ration, but 
some make the mistake of feeding a one- 
sided feed and thus waste valuable meat- 
rnaking material. The scales tell the feed- 
er just what he is doing; and if the gain is 
not good he can correct the ration. The 
scales are a business proposition and pay 
their way on any well-managed farm.— 
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othe A machine that eliminates some of the heaviest worx in filling the silo 
nanre 
ery last much 

Che first thing taken from the|dropper. The binder should never be left 
ent in the spring for field work,|in the field without first taking out the 
cornbelt, is the stalk cut-| cai.vases and the sickle bar, or a water- 
not appear proof cover should be placed over all. 
would be particularly | The same care at the end of the day should 
winter elements, but there | be given the mower and the tractor. The 
will has | plow bottom should be raised out of the 
is stood out in| ground at quitting time and rubbed over 
1 for any length of time. Paint in| with an oily rag or piece of waste, this 
no guarantee that the wood will| will prevent the rust from taking hold 
unless it is a special kind which I | during the night. 
ry much is used by any manufac- Where belts are used on farm ma- 
farm machinery, due to its cost.|chinery, special eare must be exercised. 

el is not proof against rust;;The belts should be cleaned of all grease 

1s to work under the paint in | and then placed in sacks and hung up so 

of moisture. Then, there are|that the mice will not destroy them. 

that the paint worn off |Canvas must also be placed out of the 
reach of these pesky creatures. 

There are a number of different types 
of buildings used for the purpose of storing 
the farm machinery but the type that 
impressed me most was one found on a 
hundred and sixty acre farm. The ma- 
chinery placed in the building consisted of 
a tractor, tractor gang, two cultivators, a 
corn planter, land roller, stalk cutter, peg 
harrow, seven foot disc harrow, hay rake, 
mower, grain drill, wheat binder, and a 
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ivy coat of rust and 
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ing tool to go to 
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is implement 
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mis 
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be 
to | wagon, together with several other minor 


thing 
implements. The building was of frame 
construction substantially built and had 
|}a ground space of twenty-six by forty 
feet. The location was high and dry but 
as further tion a cement floor was 
| put in. The doors were of the double- 
roller, vpe, a door at each end of 
ithe b The center was kept clear 
as far le and was used for the 

The machinery was 
side facing the drive so 
ne could be removed with- 
ny other implement. There 
f rough piling or 
1 everything was 
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Eliminating the middleman is_ not 
solving our marketing problems.. They 
are found on both sides of the middleman 
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THE GOODRICH SQUARE 


Standard Measure of True Tire Value 
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O tell what a tire is worth 
as it stands in a dealer’s 
store, square it up against 
the GOODRICH SQUARE, 
Standard Measure of True 


Tire Value. 


If it asks you to pay moré 
than the Goodrich List Price 
— always the same to you, 
. and everyone else every- 
" : where— the tire overcharges 

va = you. If it offersless than the 

j 3 | GOODRICH MORE- MILE. 

F i I) AGE Adjustment — Fabrics 
“th, 6,000 Miles; Silvertown Cords 
\ 8,000, it short-mileages you: 
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Ez é 
Measure tires by GOOD. 
RICH SQUARE, and you 
understand all this talk heard 
everywhere about the miles- 
for-money economy of Good: 
rich Tires. You understand 
the message that’s in the air, 
spread by word of mouth 
wherever automobiles go, 
“Goodrich has THE TIRE." 
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~ GOOD FENCING PAYS 

One thing that attracts attention al- 
most immediately in passing a farm is neat 
We conclude the owner is a man 
of method and order, and we confidently 

xpect other things about the premises 
to be in accord. 

Sometimes the cost difference between 
‘| and good fence is very little. One 
farmer may have as many posts and wires 
needed to make a good fence, but 
are not well set, the wires are 
slack, posts les an in every direction, and 
no two are alike in height. 

Aside from the consideration of 
beauty is the intrinsic worth of good fenc- 
It keeps stock from getting unruly; 
worry that weak fences en- 
today fortunate that 
tured ing for 
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poor 
is are 
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TO PREVENT DECAY OF TIMBER 

With fence posts and all other wood 
ane and more valuable than ever be- 
fore, precautions should be taken to pro- 
long the life of such material by the simple 
processes that are within the means of 
every farmer and builder. 

Fence posts are by far most subject to 
decay, especially in warm, moist climates. 
Dampness will cause wood to decay more 
rapidly than if it weresaturated with water. 
A post that sets in water, or that is in 
clayorotherclose soil thatremainswet, will 
decay very little exceptatthesurfaceof the 
ground where both air and moisture favor 
the germs of decay. Other timbers decay 
where the sun and air cannot reach them 
readily. 

If a post is to be set in the ground with- 
out treating it with some preservative, a 
green post will last as long as if well 
seasoned. The practice of charring posts 





at the lower end is not to be recom- 
mended to any great extent, for the 
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by cooking in creosote for the specified 
time 

Paint will preserve timber by keeping 
moisture from entering thru the out 
layer and small cracks. Linseed oil and 
coal-tar applied hot with a brush will ac- 
complish the same end, and timbers not 
exposed to constant dampness may 
preserved thus for years. Finally, hoy 
ever, decay will start at some place on th: 
outside, and the center will eventually de- 
cay, leaving a shell that has been pre- 
served as far inward as the oil entered 
the wood. 

A fence post that will last five years un- 
treated, will last nine or ten if treated | 
the hot creosote process. Zinc oxide 
recommended for wood that is not exposed 
to the weather. It is applied with a brush, 
but is finally washed out by the action of 
water.—H. F. G 
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I used to think that the man who put 
in steel fenci 
posts would d 
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. set each year 


disposes of the stray hog 


usance, as they stay inside the en- 


xdern iencing allows us to 
» than one pasture for our hogs 

down in, by having 
nother ly, save uation. The 
iry lot hog ays a losing proposition. 
lo make cheap pork we must have some 


If ome eaten we cs 


reac the sit 


is alWw 


green forage always at hand The labor 
‘ost of building woven fence is small com- 
D i with that entailed in making the 
oard or barbwire fence of 20 vears 

The higher fencing designed for cattle 


y a 


s and home grounds is just as deserv- 


the average life of a post is five years. 





ing of mention We can have our pick 
fro the very plain to the most orna- 
ment from the low price d to as high as 
w o on the more elaborate 
st i he inufacturer has solved the 
fe problem for the farme and don 
it very well. | labor is cut in half 
DM H i 





had no materia 
for wood ones 
but I find man) 
using them wh 
have plenty of 
material in their 
woodlots for 
posts. Stee! 
posts are hand) 
in case one post 
is needed in 
hurry or a fence 
must be put up 
in a short time 
One of our 
neighbors put 
up a fence or 
three inch iron 
gas pipe about 
twenty years 
At the sur- 
face of the 
ground around 
the posts was 
poured concrete, 
to hold the posts 
firm and in line. 
A wire fence 
about seventy 
inches high has 
been on the 
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ago. 




















ve of the big expense bills that the Amerian farmer pays each year is for fencing. 
Uhere are five billion fence posts on farms of the United States, Authorities say 


reason that water soaks in above the 
charred portion and starts decay, so that 
the heart of the post soon rots. 

All fence: posts should be peeled, since 
bark collects water. Coal-tar creosote 
is undoubtedly the best and most eco- 
nomical preservative of wood. A tank or 
vat of some kind should be provided, and 
the creosote heated to about the tem- 
perature of boiling water. If practicable 
the should be put in while it is 
heating, and kept at that temperature for 
an hour, then allowed to remain in the prep- 
aration till it cools. It is best to treat 
the entire length of the post, but if treated 
a little higher than the part that is to stand 


posts 


in the ground, its usefulness will be 
_—— < Cold creosote applied with 
a brush will prevent immediate decay, 


but is of little value with posts or other 
timber that must come in contact with the 
ground 
ing for several hours in oote creosote, 


Posts are also benefited by soak- 
but 


This means one billion new posts must be 
At fifteen cents each these cost $150,000,000. A strong, permanent 
fence ls an economy at any price; a weak temporary one is a continued expense. 
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1 be gained only 


Limum 


posts. | went 
past this fence 
yesterday and 
every post was 
standing; no 
doubt of 
them will stand 
for ten or fifteen 
years longer. 

The steel 
fence posts 
made now ar 
considerably) 
smaller, but | 
believe they 
will be just as serviceable. We have been 
using them for several years, sometimes 
for intermediate posts and occasionally 
for stretches of from sixty to one hundred 
rods. While they are small, they are light 
and support a sixty-five inch fence as well! 
as heavier posts. They are especially 
convenient when it is necessary to string 
a fence in a short time. 

Last year in the midst of our rush work 
a fence had to be put up between two 
fields so that one of them could be pas- 
tured. It was eighty rods across the 
field. We had no wood posts cut and no 
time to cut them, so enough steel posts 
were purchased to build the fence. In 
one day and a half the posts were driven, 
the fence stretched and fastened to them, 

~ady for the forty cattle to be turned 
into pasture. Two men set the posts 
and strung the fence without any other 


some 





help. 
The steel posts are driven into the 
ground with a maul.—J. L. J., Ind. 
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$7,000,0 
3% Inch Tire 


or it might be called the $73,000,000 tire, Prices on 
for it is possible only because of the entire re- Special Molded 
sources of the Firestone Company. 30 x 3% 


BUT $7,000,000 is what has gone directly into this ; 
new, vast Firestone factory that is devoted exclusively to the Nen-Skid Gray Tube 


making of this tire and the tubes to match. The main plant is 5 00 $ 25 
now concentrating on Cords and big sizes. f a = 3 ™ 


16,000 TIRES and 20,000 tubes, all 34-inch size, is 
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the daily capacity of this new factory. This plant is years in 32 x 3% 
advance in its mechanical efficiency. Into it has gone the Non-Skid Gray Tube 


thinking, planning, the spirit of service that distinguishes the 
entire Firestone organization. Its methods and machinery 

were developed by Firestone men. $9 i 00 $370 
FIRESTONE HAS STEPPED FAR AHEAD in 


: ° " om ‘ 
3 engineering practice and you get the benefit. The labor say- 6. 000 M i] 
, , lies 


mg equipment of this factory cuts costs on every operation 
from 10% to 30%. 






























FROM THE TIME special shipments of rubber and 
fabric arrive at this plant, until the finished tire is loaded on 
the freight car, there is not a backward move. 


AND THE MAN POWER of this plant is as far 
n advance of the ordinary as is the mechanical efficiency. 
The Firestone organization is the talk of men in big industry 
everywhere. 
THE FACT THAT 90% of Firestone workers own 
stock in the Company is an index to their interest in their 
work. Their superior skill, their spirit of service, is stimulated 
by their financial interest in winning you as a customer. 
g AT EVERY TURN Firestone thinks and pene to 
( give you the most for your money, knowing that this is the 
surest method of obtaining the greatest demand. Every move 
I Firestone makes is toward this end—mileage at lowest cost. 
NEVER HAS FIRESTONE, NOR ANY TIRE 


maker, offered car owners so much as they are offered now. 
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THE MODERN FARM BUREAU 


By C. A. BINGHAM, Sec., Michigan State Farm Bureau 


HE Farm Bureaus of yesterday, sup- 
ported by appropriation from Fed- 
funds only, 


eral, state and county 


have Te omplishe da good purpose. They 
have stimulated produc tion, educated the 
farmer to think for himself until he sees 
that he is really one of the vital factorsof 
this great universe. They have taught 


the farmer how to produce two blades of 
grass where only one grew before, without 
much thought of what he was really doing 
with the one already grown. They have 
taught without much thought that the 
farmer was anything more than a ma- 
chine for food produc tion. 

In all the great problems confronting us 


today, no thought has been taken that | 


wriculture might be a consulting factor. 
With no actual business organization, agri- 
ilture is not even officially mentioned as 
one of the industries of this great country. 
With labor organizations crying for 
shorter hours, higher wages, and cheaper 
food, farmers trying to produce more 
food by working longer hours, with less 
help, for less money, it would seem we were 
yt on the right road to the solution of 
least some of our difficulties. 
Farmers Face New Problems 

lhe farm bureau of tomorrow must be 
something more than an organization sup- 
ported by appropriation. Many of this 
generation remember the advent of the 
telephone, automobile, flying machines; 
even the modern agricultural machinery, 
reapers, self binders, tractors, etc. Our 
mail is delivered at our very door; truly 
times have changed. Farmers have 

hieved a bigger, broader place, and have 
far greater educational and social ad- 
vantages than a generation ago. But, at 
the same time, we have taken on new 
problems. Our new Farm Bureau must 
he founded on a solid foundation. That 
foundation, must be the actual farm 
home, united for community organiza- 
tion. The school, church, potato growers, 
fruit growers, livestock association, bee 
keepers, milk producers, cooperative mar- 
keting, pure seeds, and such other com- 
munity organizations as may be necessary 
should all be united by the community 
farm bureau: these, in turn, to the 
county and from county to state and 
national. In order that this may be ac- 
complished we, as real men and women 
must get behind such organization with 
some real money. All other business is 
organized and financed in a way which 
makes it possible to accomplish their 
purposes in a business-like manner. 

Big business talks of millions of dollars 
today. as we farmers have dared to think 
in terms of pennies. With every great 
with which we deal organized on 


work long hours with no time for holidays, 
baseball and such other sports as the 
young American likes to indulge in. It 
has been impossible to get any relief 
from the drudgery of the average farm 
home for our wives and daughters. We 
have been too busy to find the finer and 
more beautiful side of country life. We 
have taken on new problems and have 
encountered new dangers. He who stays 
in the same old corner and the same old 
rut, if satisfied with such conditions, may 
still be fairly safe. When we venture out 
to play the game with the whole world 





we must be ready to meet the new condi- 
tions like real men and women. 

We find that the whole world is our 
market. But at the same time the whole 
world is our competitor, and must be 
faced in the ebb and flow of such markets. 

Must Pay The Cost 

We cannot trust political organizations 
to solve our problems. We must have a 
democratic, business organization, com- 
munity, county, state and nation-wide 
composed of and governed by good busi- 
ness men and women, the object of which 
shall be the development of agriculture. 
When we say the development of agri- 
culture, we have taken in the whole scope 
of country life. We must know how to 
perfect such organization which will render 
service. We must expect to put up money 
on the same basis as other organizations, 
and to do this we must get off the cheap 
basis of past ideas of farm organization. 
Most of us in the past have figured how 
cheap we can get thru, how much will it 
cost to hire a good county agent, rather 
than how much will be necessary to ac- 
complish the most for the benefit of all. 

Some have said, if the farmer received 
cost of production plus a certain percent 
it was none of his aoe: Sod what became 
of that product as it went to the consumer. 
Wethink it is just as much our duty to 
see an economic distribution as it is to 
practice an economical production. 

Misunderstandings between one class of 
people and another are not necessary if 
there can be intelligent discussionand mu- 
tualunderstanding. Ifsuchcontroversies 
do arise, however, we must, thru coopera- 
tion, have strong representatives prepared 
to take our part and see that we get 
justice. 

This is truly our duty as good citizens, 
because if we permit any condition to 
weaken agriculture more than it now is, 
the entire country is weakened, and we 
will not be doing our duty as true Ameri- 
can men and women. 


LAND THAT IS SLIPPING AWAY 





interest 

such a great scale, doing business in large Continued from page 5 
units, it is impossible for the farmers to| stopped by putting in brush, if the job 
continue individual units, or even in-|is done correctly. We have used brush 
dividual organization, doing business on | with considerable success in this kind of 
the old country storekeeper plan. If we| work. Trim the brush fairly well, tie it 
do continue on that basis, we shall not|in bundles about one foot thru. These 
be taking our own part in the great busi-/| are then packed tightly into the ditch and 
ness game of tomorrow. staked down by driving a good, heavy 
Fertility Has Value stake thru the bundles. In placing the 
We are also meeting for the first time | bundles, lay the heavy end upstream. This 
the serious problem of making our crops | gives the large, heavy trash a chance to 
|slide over the dam or fill without tearing 


| fertility they have taken 
Our toretathers did not have to 
they thought the soil inexhaustible 


Some were so busy paying for such soil, 
hard earned dollars, that they never 
realized the necessity of maintaining that 
il fertility. Many would never have 


been able to do so had they realized such 


necessit 


Our children are leaving the farm. 


Why? Because we have not been able} 
to make the farm attractive: we could not | 


compete with the rapid progress of other | : ) 
| stopping a gully, fully two-thirds ot the| 


| businesss. We have had to 


organizes 


it out as would be the case if a bundle 
'of oats or cornstalks got caught in the 
small brush that would be exposed if 
the bundles were laid with brush end 
against the flow of the water. This kind 
of a fill is usually more efficient if some 
old straw is worked in with the brush. 
The straw helps to collect sediment, and 
still offers little resistance to the flow of 
the water. 

Dams to Stop Gullies 





questioning replies are, “What kind, con 
crete?”’ From my experience and what | 
|have been able to learn from others of 
the use of concrete dams for such a job, | 


'am sure it is not the thing that I would 


use to stop a wash. We have examples of 
a great deal of unsuccessful application 
of the concrete dam. There are, of course, 
some few who have gotten good results 
It is very difficult to build one that will 
not wash around the end at some time 
Another difficulty that must be overcome 
is the decidedly unsatisfactory footing 
| that is always present. The wall must be 
‘built heavy in order to stand the load 
of water and accumulating fill, thus mak- 
ing it quite necessary to provide a sub- 
stantial footing. It is always necessary to 
| provide some way to take care of water 
| thru the dam, or the water that always 
| accumulates on the upstream of the dam 
| will destroy even a very good footing in a 
short time. This may be done by laying 
four or five-inch tile up the ditch and ex- 
tending thru the dam. These tile must 
be laid below the frost line or difficulty 
will result from freezing and thawing. 

There are some instances where a con- 
crete wall is used to good advantage. 
When it is advisable to put im an ob- 
struction on a fence line where there is but 
little space available, the concrete dam 
will serve quite satisfactorily if care is 
taken in the installation of the footings 
and bracing. When it is possible to use 
the water from drain tile for watering 
stock or in a hog wallow, a very good 
piece of work can be done by using con- 
crete. Placing concrete in this kind of 
work will prove rather expensive, it usually 
costing from $18 to $20 per cubic’ yard. 
The cost alone makes us hesitate in using 
it when the conditions are adverse. 

Use The Rocks 

In some sections of the state there are 
a good many rocks. These are used by the 
farmers to good advantage for stopping 
ditches. When they are removed from the 
fields, instead of piling them in the fence 
row or behind the cattle barn, they are 
built into a rubble dam acros’ badly 
washed places. The open structure of the 
wall allows the water to flow thru freely 
and at the same time causes it to drop a 
large amount of the sediment that it is 
carrying. This material is cheap and on 
farms where rocks are available affords 
an opportunity to make use of them 
efficiently. 

About two years ago I made a survey 
and recommendations for stopping a 
badly washed ditch on a hilly farm. The 
land was very rough, the drainage area 
being nearly two hundred and seventy 
acres in all. The waterway led between 
two low hills at the lower end of the area, 
it being at this point where the washing 
was greatest. We installed an earth dam, 
using an underdrain with vertical intake 
The upstream side of the dam was pro- 
tected by a thin layer of concrete to pre- 
vent cutting. A twelve inch tile served 
to carry the water thru the dam, the tile 
being of the regular bell sewer type. The 
flowing water is stopped by the dam, 
thus causing it to drop its load ‘of silt 
around the phe ras intake, a small 
amount of water being held abeve the 
dam. As the fill reached the top of the 
intake, another tile was added, this being 
repeated until the fill reached the 
desired level. Short lines of tile were 
laid up stream and extending thru the dam 
to drain the fill, making it possible to 
farm the land up close to the dam. 

“The scheme worked fine. We have 
another ditch or two and will use the 














When one suggests the use of a dam in| same kind of a dam,” says the owner of 


the farm. 
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VULCAN Spring Service 


does away with delay. 


You no longer have to sacrifice the use of your car for 
many days to replace a broken spring. 





In a few hours, one of over 7000 VULCAN Dealers 
near you will put on a WULCAN Spring of better 
quality, which will be an exact duplicate of the old 
spring. In size, in weight, in design, in every particular 
just like the other springs on your car. 


And VULCAN quality will give you absolute satis- 
faction. WULCAN prnge are the most durable 


springs that money can buy. Built to withstand the 
Bi dnd severe punishment of roughest roads. 


























Made under a special oil tempering process of uniform 

quality high-grade steel, they are fully tested before 

) leaving the factory for hard use, bearing the C2ULE ed! 

Ni VULCAN Name-plate—a mark of quality that 2 SST 
4 insures you against substitution. Be sure you ' a 
look for it. 
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JENKINS VULCAN SPRING CO, 
Richmond, Indiana. 
tasteseeee /! 


- ' : — Gentiemen:—I am interested to know 
aa ~ who is the nearest YULCAN Dealer. 
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FIRE PROTECTION ON THE FARM 


O amount of fire insurance can ade- 
N quately protect a home against 

destruction by fire. There are 
some things that money cannot replace. 
Farm buildings are especially exposed to 
this hazard, and with the general use of 
gasoline it has been increased. | There are 
several simple expedients for fighting fire 
that should always be at hand. Among 
them are water kept in buckets or barrels 
at convenient places about the premises, 
chemical extinguishers, sawdust, sand or 


‘flour for smothering out small flames. 


The fact that practically all fires are 
preventable, being the result of careless- 
ness or neglect, makes it none the less 
desirable to have at hand every means 
available for combatting them. I knew a 
farmer who, after a neighbor’s barn 
burned, bought a dozen galvanized 
buckets and for nearly a year kept them 
filled with water and distributed at con- 
venient places about the barn and other 
out-buildings. When, after so long a 
time, no fire occurred, he became care- 
less, appropriated the buckets for other 
yurposes and forgot his neighbor’s mis- 
eta. Six months after he had so far 
relaxed his vigilance as to have not a 
bucket remaining in the barn, a boy over- 
turned a lantern in the hay manger. A 
blaze that could easily have been ex- 
tinguished with a bucketful of water 
flared up, but before the boy could run to 
the well, pump a bucketful and return, the 
fire was beyond control. 

Keep Water Handy 

Water is at once the cheapest and most 
effective fire extinguisher if used in suf- 
ficient quantities. Not every farmer has 
an adequate supply of water under pres- 
sure and the necessary hose eeagment, 
but everyone can have a few barrels or a 
dozen buckets always filled. The buckets 
should be set on brackets or shelves at 
convenient places in the buildingsso that 
they will not be overturned, and should 
be filled occasionally as the water evap- 
orates. To prevent freezing in winter, two 
pounds of salt should be dissolved in the 
water of each bucket. 

The delay in getting a bucket from the 
house and filling it at the pump after 
the fire has started, often proves dis- 
astrous. Three or four buckets of water 
thrown on a fire when it first starts is 
often worth a hundred ten minutes later. 

Around every garage or any building 
where oil and other highly inflammable 
materials are kept, there should always be 
a supply of dry sand or clean sawdust. 
Water, unless applied in large quantities, 
will only serve to.scatter burning oil, 
making the fire more difficult to control. 
Dry sand will smother the flames as will 
also flour and sawdust. If sawdust is 
wed. care should be taken to see that it 
is not oil-soaked. If two pounds of com- 
mon baking soda is mixed with the saw- 
dust in a large bucket, it will be almost 
entirely incombustible; and when thrown 
n the fire the soda will give off a gas 
vhich aids in smothering the flames. 

\ pailful of flour and soda or sawdust 
und soda should be kept in every kitchen 
where a gasoline or oil stove is in use, and 
in parts of the house where there are 
lamps and heating stoves. 

Chemical extinguishers, as well as hand 
grenades made for the purpose, will re- 
duce the risk of fire loss, and the few 
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} dollars invested are often the means 0 


saving thousands. It is possible to reach 
a fire with a chemical extinguisher which 
is very difficult to reach with a pail of 
water, and a gallon of chemical is as 
effective as seyeral gallons of water. A 
fire in the walt of a house, or a fire that 
catches draperies and runs to the ceiling 
of a room is very difficult to reach with 
a pail of water. 

After all has been said about fighting 
fires, the important thing is to strive to 
prevent them. Metal stovepipes should 
not be run thru wooden ceilings and roofs 
if it can possibly be avoided. Brick flues 
are usually safe, but should be inspected 
oceasionally for cracks and burned out 
bricks. Small cracks can be detected by 
kindling a fire in the stove, and covering 
the flue with a wet sack or a board. The 
smoke will find a way out at cracks should 
any exist that might otherwise remain 
undiscovered. ‘These should at once be 
stopped with cement mortar. Flues of 
every kind should also be cleaned out at 
intervals. Evergreen boughs and scraps 
of tin tied to a rope and let down and 
raised up from the top will effectively 
remove the accumulation of soot and other 
inflammable material. If shingle roofs are 
painted, the danger of catching fire from 
flying sparks is lessened. 

Some Preventives 

A lighted lamp or a burning match 
should never be carried into a room where 
gasoline is kept in large quantities. Should 
a can or barrel be left open, or a leak occur, 
the evaporation from a pint of gasoline 
would render explosive the air in a room 
of ordinary size. Double-tipped matches 
should be used and always kept in a 
match safe, never thrown on the floor or 
laid carelessly on tables or about the barn 
or smokehouse. 

When you burn trash on a still after- 
noon, remember that the wind may rise 
in the night and thatthereisa possibility 
of sparks being left in the ashes. In order 
to make sure there are not, pour water 
over the remains of every such fire be- 
fore going to bed. Much destruction has 
been caused by the fire that had sup- 
posedly gone out. 

Never use pure kerosene for starting a 
fire. Instead keep a small can filled with 
sawdust that has been saturated with 
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kerosene. This is comparatively safe, a 
a tablespoonful will kindle the fire wit 
out risk of an explosion. Ashes may 

Substituted for the dawdust. 

Not many fires occur from spontane: 
combustion, but it is well known | 
damp hay, especially alfalfa, will o/ 
heat sufficiently to take fire if packed 
a barn in large quantities. For th 
reason such hay should be stacked or | 
under a shed. ; 

_ The accumulation of trash and litt. 
in and about farm buildings constitutes 
a menace. A tiny spark lodging among 
such inflammable material will start 

disastrous fire, while otherwise it would 
o out without doing any damage. Wher 
come buildings are crowded closely to 
gether, the chances of more than on 
burning at atime areincreased.—H., F. G. 


PLOWING TO AND FROM FENCES 


It is too often the case that in starting 
the plow, we drive around the field, throw- 
ing the furrow to the fence. Do this for 
ten years, or even twenty-five, and see 
‘where you are. We tore out fences that 
were located on a level of 24 to 30 inches 
lower than the bank above thrown there 
by continually plowing to the fence. [1 
some instances, { believe it was more than 
30 inches. 

While to the casual observer there may 
be no valid reason for being particular on 
this score, yetappearance counts for much. 
The farmer, oi tolerates such plowing, 
will also tolerate other methods of slovenly 
work. Then, the other reason is the 
jumping-off place we have when we tear 
down the old fence to erect a new one, or 
to change the location of fences. We got 
our lesson in this way. 

We like to plow in strips, turning the 
furrow away from the fence. Take a field 
with the upper side rather steep for in- 
stance, we turn the furrow out along such 
side and in on the other sides. The next 
plowing, we turn furrow out all round the 
field. By thus alternating, we have suc- 
ceeded in keeping our fields in good ap- 
pearance.—W. F., Ohio. 


What to do with the railroads is a vital 
problem. Read the discussion, page 12. 

















An Indiana breeder preparing stock for the show ring Exhibiting is not only a means for letting 
others know the excellence of your stock, but also a great opportunity for keeping in touch with t 


work of the best breeders in your line. 
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What can a man Learn from 
Looking at a Tractor in a Tent 


tractor demonstration, you prob- 

ably know the earnest way some 
salesmen have of taking you into 
a tent and pointing out all the fine 
points of the tractor they are trying 
to sell. 


[: you have ever been to a 


They will show youits engine 
and its wheels and its gears and its 
clutches, and tell you why they are 
better than those of any other tractor 
on the market. 


Now, the intelligent farmer, 
when he goes to look at a tractor, 
wants to be shown by the tractor 
itself. 


For eight years the GO Trac- 
tor has been showing farmers all over 
the country just what they wanted to 
know. It has shown them that it can 
do anything they want it to, and do 
it economically, and keep on doing it. 


There is nothing “eye-filling”’ 
about the G O Tractor. It is a four- 
wheel, four-cylinder tractor—the sim- 
plest and most practical construction 











known. There is no loss of traction 
due to the shifting of weight to the 
wheels of the implement. Its pull 
increases as the traction increases, be- 
cause the drawbar is free-swaying— 
not rigid—eliminating all side draft 
and making it safe on hills. 


The G Odriving mechanism 
is the biggest advance in tractor engi- 
neering which the industry has seen. 
It gives six speeds forward and six 
reverse—a right speed for plowing in 
any sort of soil; a right speed at the 
belt pulley for any kind of machine. 
It is so easily controlled that even a 
child can operate it. All gears are 
enclosed in a dust-proof oil bath, add- 
ing years to their life. 


The facts aboutthe GO Trac- 
tor are open to anyone who is looking 
for sound, common horse-sense—not. 
features or talking points. You may 
be interested also, in knowing more 
about the company behind the G O 
Tractor—its guarantee and its idea 
of what constitutes real service. A 
post card today will put you undei 
no obligation. 


The Generai Ordnance Company 
Tractor Division 
wom se fet 





E tive and Eastern Sales Offices 
TWO WEST 43rd STREET 
NEW YORK 


DERBY” CONNECTICUT 


—_—- _ - of” 


i EDIE TIES BT 
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ilready in the soil without replacing it,|tion of the cistern, the installation of 

and exhausts the supply of plant food to| pumping apparatus and sprinkler cart 

a very low — Ils so treated must | necessitate expense which is not justified 

become “sad”’ and ‘hard. Fertilizers do| under average conditions. Furthermore, 

not supply all the plant food needed but | considerable labor is involved in handling 

DO FERTILIZERS INJURE SOIL? |help the plants make a better growth by} manure in the liquid state and it should 

. aaa fertilisers a| arting them early with readily available | be remembered, also, that seepage from 

early use Of Many fertilizers, . food materials so. they can feed better on] an open pit is subject to large additions 

© mate! that sold under tl at! the general supply in the soil. They will|of rain water. There are other more 

as good results **!not be injurious if used judiciously with | profitable ways of utilizing farm labor 

ven & lew cases £AVE! 4 good crop rotation including sod and|than that of hauling rain water to the 
w cases Of poor Fre-! jacume crops or especially where care is} fields. 

ov teen, and ever |taken to keep up the soil’s supply of For average farm conditions it is much 

' Pt — th -- ind | humus-forming materials.—W. A. A., Mo. | more practical to aim to get the liquids to 

— : tpt oe a — — oe the soil thru the use of absorbents. The 

© consider the use of! TREAT MACHINERY BETTER _| most easily available and practical of these 

, a i as! It is quite a common thing to lay the | is, of course, stable bedding, for by its use 

ey Thi _ abuse of farm machinery entirely on the} two purposes are served. Shavings and 

fn definite hired man. This is not always correct.|sawdust are used for bedding in some 

rade ult. of | Dome hired men are better machinists and | dairy barns but nothing will ever sup- 

— os take better care of the machinery they use | plant, either in effectiveness or general 

rroneous 1de8S | than dothemenfor whomthey are working. | utility, the use of common straw “ un 

ly evidence to Not long ago I was on a farm where may absorbent. Shavings, which carry little 

: be found one of most every machine that | or no sawdust are fully as absorbent as 

tly market “Fe is used upon the average grain and stock | straw but sawdust is not. Consequently, 

sonny “ “| farm. At a conservative estimate I}as ordinarily used, a bedding of mixed 

od the} '» OF | should say there was machinery on that | shavings and sawdust falls below that of 

farm that cost, all told, somewhere be-|straw in effectiveness. By the use of 

tween three and four thousand dollars|absorbents fertility elements are more 

when it was new, and this man had bought | uniformly distributed to different parts 

ling | it all new. It would take a good sized | of the farm than where liquids and solids 

ys ;. | machinery shed to shelter it all, but such | are distributed separately. Liquid manure 

~— I; 7| a shed would have quickly paid for itself | contains but a trace of solub le phosphates. 

supply ©F | in its saving of the machinery. Instead of Practically all the phosphorus in manure 

contain DO} > ovir g the shed, however, this man had | is held in the solids. These, on the other 

re nade |" |his machinery scattered all over a ten|hand as already indic ated, are lower, 

7 aheet ; |acre plot of ground upon which stood the | comparatively, in nitrogen and potassium. 

a miscell ineous buildings of the farm. One | To dis stribute liq uids and solids to diffe rent 

saee growth. but | Could hardly drive in past the house with-| fields gives uneven distribution of fer 

ee one - | out having to turn out for or drive around | tility—much more phosphorus in_ one 

the plant ~~ 1s poet ae prema prea ry. They were try-| place and more nitrogen and potassium in 

phe *p ae Way | ing to cut corn and put up some hay on the}another. If liquids and solids are to go 

ax: gion, oe ae day Iv us the re, and the owner of the place | to the same field it is an unnecessary 

erty Lining bitterly of the stupidness pr ea ay of labor to distribute them 


: “ is compl 
mak- , —- +} ] r } 
of the average hired man in handling| otherwise than in the usual form of barn 








in- ; . 

machinery. When I saw the condition | yard waste.—O. 

hinery was in I wondered that any 

nd could get satisfactory service out of 

Crops Can Be Overfed ‘ ec . ; 
: t (Out in the weather from one year's 





UNLAWFUL DRAINAGE 
| My neighbor and I both have hill and 
bottom land and my neighbor has a creek 
on the west and a river on the north af 
his land. He has natural drainage from 
his hill toward the creek, but he has 
closed this up and drains the water from 
his land, across my cultivat ted 1 land, there 
by damaging my land. What can I de 
about this?—J. R., Mo 

Your neighbor has no right to drain 
his land in the manner indicated in yeur 
letter. The remedy is to notify the neigh- 
bor that he must so alter his drainage 

msidered. Good shelter, a repair as soon | #5 %© avoid draining water across your 
1s needed, dnd sensible care and oiling, | !and causing damage, except as that may 
idd months of continuous service to the | be the natural course of drainage. If 
» of any farm machine. It’s now up to the neighbor pays no attention to the 
» treat our machinery better.- H, | Motice, you will be entitled to dam the 
i water back at the line, casting it pack on 
; your neighbor's land. Or you could main- 
; “LIQUID MANURE ‘ tain a suit to recover damages already 
Che liquid content of manure is recog-| done and to enjoin the neighbor from 
nizer . by all who are well informed as con-| contiauing to divert the natural flow of 
Sodium | taining high fertility value. No one ques-| the water. 
|| tions the advisability of conserving it. It 
contains approximately two-thirds of the 7 
total nitrogen and four-fifths of the total | HOW I UNDERSTAND SINGLE TAX 
{ | potassium held in the excrement of dairy 
yw such | al iimals. Stated in another w: ay the good garden. My fences are good and my 
ry result | liquids hold twice the nitrogen—weight for | buildings fair. 
er, the ap-| weight—contained in the solids, and four All these things, too, add to the value of 
is ever ap-| times the amount of potassium. my farm, but these latter are the results 
and there is no Because of its high value, special and|of my own efforts or of former owners, 
«l about this possible sometimes elaborate efforts are made to/| and if I understand the single taxer would 
; save the liquid manure by itself. Seyeral| not touch any of these for the publie 
urm the soil directly, | large dairy farms with which the weiter| purse, but would leave them sacredly to 
ike it possible to in-|is acquainted are equipped with under-| me, together with my tools and machin- 
By using commercial | ground cisterns in connection with the|ery, my livestock, my crops, household 
grain crops are often | regular manure pits. The seepage from | goods, automobile, bank account if I am 
is too poor to grow/the pits is drawn from these reservoirs |so lucky as to have one, and everything 
vecial treatment. As | into sprinkler carts and taken to the fields. | else due to my own individual efforts. 
lizer users continue to| This is good practice under certain cir- In short, I understand he would tax 
ter grain crop without | cumstances on a large farm of this kind, for} me the full amount or such amount as 
e sod crop, or turning | liquid manure is an effective “starter,” | necessary, of what other people and forces 
humus-forming materials such{for spring pastures and this works inte | do for me, but let me alone on what I do 
gumes or barnyard manure.}the dairy program — a This | for myself. 
f continued grain cropping | procedure, however, mpractical for} Sometimes I nearly think I’ll become a 
organic matter or humus! anything but a large am. The construc | singletaxer myself.—Farmer, Ohio. 


d to the other, seldom repaired in a per- 
nent manner when broken, I wondered 
f it wasn’t the owner’s neglect more than 
» hired man's stupidness that caused so 
much machine trouble 
aot sheath It is right square up to us now to treat 
ind plant | OU". wchinery better than we have been 
rapidly | 2 the habit of treating it in times past. 
hort.| _ne. scareity of materials out of which 
machinery 1s made makes it a patriotic 
sats on our part to take care of what we 
have, and the fimancial advantage in 
Phe it last longer” is equally to be 


lizers 
op the 


finding 


tie 


Continued from page 18 
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The Meaning of LYAIT 


What does Lynite mean? 


It means more than aluminum, for 
aluminum is but the basic raw material 
which gives it lightness, making it weigh 
But a third as much as cast iron. 


It means more than an alloy or a group 
of alloys, because Lynite foundry practice 
is just as essential as Lynite formulae to 
the production of Lynite. 


It means more than any single part or 
number of parts, because it stands not 
alone for a product but also for a service 
—the kind of service that can be given 
only by a large, forward-looking organiza- 
tion constantly striving through scientific 
research to f.ad still more ways to eliminate 
weight from cars and trucks. 


The tightness of aluminum, valuable as 


Lynite has made it, was of comparatively 
little use to the automotive and other 
industries. until means were found to add 
to it strength, toughness and hardness. 


It remained for the makers of Lynite 
largely to devise or perfect, by scientific 
means, the methods and processes through 
which the countless difficulties met in the 
making and casting of aluminum alloys 
were overcome. 


For the car or truck owner, however, 
Lynite has a significance beyond all this. 
It means reducing weight by hundreds of 
pounds—better balance and other im- 
provements in design—greater flexibility, 
less vibration, decreased carbon troubles, 
largely because of Lynite Pistons. It 
means increased liveliness and ease of han- 
dling—smaller charges for gasoline and tires 
—fewer repair bills—longer car life. 


THE ALUMINUM CASTINGS COMPANY 
LYNITE and LYNUX Products 
Plants in 


Cleveland Detroit 


Buffalo 


Fairfield, Conn, 
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St "ESSFUL FARMING 
rounding off nuts, leaving off cotter keys, 
etc. Just such things drove me into 
purchasing a few special tools and doing 
1y Own repair work. With a little prac- 
tice and knowledge of the aihiedinn of 
automobile any farmer can, by equip- 
g himself with a few inexpensive tools, 
re pair 90 percent of automobile troubles 
at a saving _ is astonishing. About 
percent of all automobile troubles are 
in the motor, = as loose bearings, both 
main and connecting rods, loose wrist 
pins, worn piston rings, worn pistons, worn 
valves, worn timer, carbon deposits, etc. 
lo adjust these troubles the workman 


pu 


| 








Pept ; ] yi 


nected to the intake pipe, arid the siz 
and spac ing of the bolt holes therein we: 
sufficiently standardized years ago so th 


a modern carburetor is fastened in plac 
of an old one without much fitting bein: 
required. The throttle arms of recer 
carburetors being adjustable as to lengt! 
position and direction of motion mak« 
their attachme nt to an old car quits 
simple.—s. C, ¢ 


WHEN THE OIL SHOULD BE 
CHANGED 


A thoro of the lubricating 


inspection 


| 
|system and the changing of oils in the 


imust have a few special tools, such as| 


brace wrenches, main bearing wrenches, 
connecting rod wrenches and a full set 
of socket wrenches of various sizes. 
| Equipped with these tools in addition to 
those coming with the car, any farmer 
“an soon learn to repair his car in a most 
satisfactory manner at a saving that will 
ifrequently pay for tools the first es 
Some automobile manufacturers put their 
machines out with books on operating and 
adjusting their cars that readily explain 
the working parts sufficiently to enable 
anyone mechanically inclined to gather 
a good knowledge of what is required in 
doing repair work. When such a book is 
not available, it is well to remember the 
market is flooded with such books, many 
of which are perfectly reliable and can be 
purchased for a mere sum. 

My car no longer enters a garage. I do 
the work on rainy days and scarcely miss 
the time. My repair bills are practically 
nothing and best of all my car has never 
given me the satisfactory service it has 
given me since I have been doing my own 
work.—C. C. C 

REPLACING PISTON RINGS 

Many motorists do not realize it, but 
no part of an automobile is subject to 
more constant wear and friction than the 
piston rings which travel at the rate of 
six hundred to one thousand or more feet 
per minute. The piston rings are de- 
signed to press outward against the walls 
and linda ‘rs in order to retain compres- 
sion, and it is only to be expected that 
these parts wear down and become slack 
after long use. The motor’s efficiency 
and. power is dependent largely upon the 
fit.of the piston rings. Should they be 
too tight some power will be absorbed in 
moving them back and forth in the 
cylinders. If they be too loose, poor 
| compression is the result. 
| The surest remedy for loose or worn 

rings, since so much depends on these 
These 
| can be purchased for about fifty cents 
each and need only to be substituted for 
the old ones without further work. The 
old ones can, of course, be treated in 
several ways to temporarily prolong their 
usefulness but the net cost will amount to 
nearly that expended for the new ones.— 
8.C.C 

UP-TO-DATE CARBURETORS FOR 

OLD CARS 

Owners of old cars can very considerably 
improve their hill climbing ability, speed 
by having them equipped 
The carbu- 














ith up-to-date carburetors. 


|- | retors originally fitted tocars made a num- 


YOUR AUTO 


er of years ago were designed for use with 
isoline of considerab ly more volatile 
ire than that which is available e today. 
Not only has there been an appreciable 
mprovement in carburetors within the last 
ears in regard to their adaptation to 
modern grades relatively involatile 
fuel, but the heat supply of the carburetor 
has been increased, higher gas speeds have 
been made use of and special attention has 
been paid to the prevention of fuel con- 
ion and to provision of the rich 
which is so essential in starting a 


f 
Ol 


aensat 


|} mixture 


early 
trans- 


gear cases should be done in the 
spring. Especially should the 
mission and rear axle receive care. These 
cases should be drained, flushed with 
kerosene and refilled with heavy oil or a 
semi-fluid oil. The reason, of course, for a 
heavier oil being used in summer than in 
winter is because of the heat of the at- 
mosphere tending to reduce the viscosity. 
The whole lubricating system of the car 
should be gone over at the same time 
these compartments are refilled. The 
wheel-bearings should be repacked and 
also the universals. The joints in the 
steering linkage should be cleaned and 
repacked with grease or graphite grease. 
The universals get aaah hotter in 
warm weather than in cold, the lubricant 
becomes thinner and runs out more readily 








cold engine. 


The sizes of carburetors, the size and | 


form of the flanges by which they are con- 


The joints should be watched carefully 
as it is difficult to keep the lubricant in 
them.—S. 

INSPECT THE STEERING GEAR 

Looseness in the steering gear usually 
manifests itself when a car will not hold 
the road eVen at moderate speed, requiring 
constant juggling of the steering wheel to 
keep it traveling in a straight line. To 
successfully overcome this, the front wheel 
should be jacked up and tested for loose 
bearings by taking hold of the upper and 
lower spokes and shaking. If there is a 
noticeable play, the adjusting cones should 
be tightened. In a similar manner the 
drag link connections may be tested for 
play. Test the steering gear by turning 
the wheel slowly and watching the drop 
arm. If the wheel moves an appreciable 
distance before the arm is affected, it 
signifies that there is play in the lower end 
of the gear which must be taken up by 
the adjustments provided. ‘rhere should 
be just a trifle of play in the steering wheel 
to prevent stiffness.—S. C. 


CLEANING THE RADIATOR 

The radiator should be cleaned out oc- 
casionally and the best way to do it is to 
run water, at hydrant pressure, thru the 
whole cooling system. To do this, take 
off one of the rubber connections (which- 
ever one is most convenient) and apply 
a garden hose to one end of the connections 
thus exposed, allowing the water to es- 
cape thru a short piece of hose attached 
to the other connection. This will readily 
clean out all loose sediment. Yet another, 
and easier way, is to open the radiator 
cock and force water from a hose into the 
filler opening while the engine is running. 
If the radiator is clogged with incrusta- 
tions that a water current will not loosen, 
chemical methods will have to be resorted 
to.—s. a 


REPAIRING THE DRAG TEETH 

After a drag has been used several 
years, the teeth wear smooth or pointed 
on one side so that they are inclined to 
slide over the ground rather than break 
it up. This trouble can be greatly helped 
if the teeth are taken out of the drag and 
replaced with the slant in the opposite 
direction so they will be inclined to dig 
instead of slide over the ground. If the 
drag is placed on a level floor when these 
teeth are replaced and all the teeth put 
thru the drag the same distance, it will 
| work much more evenly.—H. G. 
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Best for Your Live Stock--Best for Your Farm 


Can you guarantee your cattle 
a clean, sanitary drink out of a 
clean, sanitary trough? You 
surely can, if yourtrough is made 
of Armco Iron. For Armco Iron 
is so pure and even that it takes 
and holds a galvanized coat 
much better than any other 
metal of its kind. No cracking, 
scaling or peeling, because the 
galvanizing is there to stay. 


And, since the galvanizing is 
there to stay, the trough is also 
there to stay. Its long life makes 
it a sure economy investment. 


Because Of its purity and even- 
ness,Armco (American! ngot) Iron 
resists rust, the corrosive action 
of alkaline waters and detriment- 
al soil conditions. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


The farm equipped with 
Armco Iron Hog Waterers, Hog 
Feeders, Grain Bins, Silos, Con- 
crete Mixers, Cisterns, Barn 
Ventilators, etc., is a farm 
sure of exceptionally long sheet- 
metal service. 


Armco Ironisextensively used 
in the manufacture of wire fence. 
Because it resists rust it is more 
lasting and, therefore, more econ- 
omical. Made by Page Steel & 
Wire Co. Monessen, Pa., and 
Adrien, Mich. 

Whatever your present or 
future sheet-metal needs, fill out 
and send us thecoupon below for 
free Bulletin, “Armco Iron on 
the Farm.” It contains a com- 
plete list of manufacturers of 
durable, economical Armco Iron 
products for the farm. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
Box 974, Middletown, Ohio 





ARMCO IRON Resists Rust 


The trade-mark ARMCO 
carries the assurance that Iron 
bearing that mark is manufac- 
tured by The American Rolling 
Mill Company with the skill, 
intelligence, and fidelity associa- 
ted with its products, and hence 
can be depended upon to possess 
in the highest degree the merit 
claimed for it. 











The American Rolling Mill Co. 
Dept. 974, Middletown, Ohio 
Please send me your free Bulletin, “Armco 
Iron on the Farm, ’’which tells where I can 
get Armco Iron rust-resisting products. 
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TO PREVENT STAPLES PULLING 


I common thing for the staples in 
fence posts to work out in a short time, if | 
the post happens to be on a high point of | 
ground. Here a lot of extra strain comes | 
on the staples and, with alternate wetting | 


and drying of the posts, they gradually 


loosen and are pull d out. 
\ simple remedy is to cut a small notch 


as shown in the cut, for the tight wire to 
rest upon, and then stapling in the usual 
wa) Che notch may be cut with a knife, 
and need be only wide « nough to support 
the wire.—D. R. V. 


STRAW MULCH FOR WHEAT 
Mulching winter wheat with straw has 
proved profitable in a number of states 
On J. A. Ratzloff’s farm in south western 
lowa fifty-five acres of winter wheat was 


several years ago. The land was 

‘ vy exposed to weather conditions, 
it being a level plain. The entire 
! was equal in soil fertility and the 
n was drilled in. Fifteen acres of this 
vered with a dressing of straw. The 

raw was put on with a straw spreader 

1 with great care. The winter was 


severe and in the spring the forty acres 
of wheat that did not receive a straw 
mulch was completely killed and had to 
be plowed up and put In corn while the 
fifteen acres that received the straw mulch 
vielded thirty-five bushels of wheat to the 
acre 

S. W. Mullins sowed twenty-five acres 
three years ago on his farm in central 
Iowa. Seventeen acres of this he mulched 
with straw and the remaining eight he did 
not. The land was rolling but of the same 
fertility. A lot of sleet and snow fell that 
winter, and on the whole, it was a severe 
winter. In the spring the wheat that had 
received the straw mulch was green and 
strong while the wheat that had not re- 
ceived the mulch was frozen out and had 
to be plowed up. The wheat that was 
mulched with straw vielded eighteen 
bushels an acre. 

In Warren County, lowa, an experiment 


was made on a field. One-half of the field 








was covered with straw and the other 
left uncovered. The wheat that was not 
with straw winter killed 50 per- | 





covereu 
cent and had to be plowed up, while that 
covered with straw yielded twenty bushels 
an aX 

In another experiment in Missouri a| 
Be ( m of ground was covered with straw 
and al other section was not. The wheat | 
from the strawed area yielded and graded 
better than the other area. The wheat 
from the strawed section graded No. 2 
and \¥ elded 60 to 62 pounds A bushel, 
while the wheat on the unstrawed section 
graded No. 3 and we ighed 56 to 58 pounds 

In the last instance clover was sown in | 
the eal pring: where the mulch was | 
t | rf | stand of clover resulted | 
whil lium stand resulted on the 
grou q vi re the mule h was ised. 

Str only prevents winter killing | 


of wheat Dut edds pliant food to the soil. 
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It will add the same amount of plant food 
to the soil as it takes out. It is more valu- 
able than leached manure as far as fer- 
tility goes. Two tons an acre has been 
found to give the best results. 

The straw should be put on the und 
just after the wheat is sown either by 
fend or & manure or straw spreader. If 
the straw is put on by hand great care 
must be used that it is put on uniformly 
and not in bunches. A straw spreader 
gives the best results. 

In November and December the best 
practice is to go over the whole field with 


} 


a pitch fork and seatter the piles of straw 
that have accumulated during the windy 
months before the wheat has started grow- 
ing.—W. R. C. 

FALL PLOWING 

Often there is a field that can be plowed 
in late fall after taking off the fodder for 
the silo. At this time of year the teams 
are not required for the field work as 
earlier in the season and sometimes a few 
acres of plowing are done as an experi- 
ment. 

Farmers are divided in opinion as to 
the advisability of turning land at this 
time. We beli it will depend largely 
on the character or the land whether late 
fall plowing will prove desirable. If the 
land is sandy and apt to sift in the wind 
we prefer to leave it remain unplowed. If 
it is of a clay nature, hard and stubborn 
to get into condition in spring, we think 
a late fall or winter plowing will be just 
the thing required. 

However, the amount of rainfall in the 
section is a factor to be considered. Winter 
or fall plowed land dries out quicker in a 
dry year than spring plowing, if the land 
is only surface worked and planted on top. 
Where the land is to be listed to corn the 
next spring we consider fall plowing a 
fine way to prepare it. Land winter 
plowed can be worked sooner in the spring 
if it proves wet than land untouched, and 
if it is to be sown to oats next spring it 
will have this advantage. It is generally 
a good time to plow deeply for the 
weather then allows the teams to pull 
the plow set deep without overheating. Of 
course, in the case of the tractor the time 
of year this work shall be done is not so 
material. But given a hard soil the fall 
plowed field can be put into shape quicker 
in spring and will mellow better. 


THE TROUBLESOME LINE FENCE 

A man well along in years, whose de- 
sire is to live in peace with his neighbors, 
was rudely jarred recently when a new- 
comer who had bought the adjoining farm 
refused to acknowledge the true line 
between the two farms, established by 
survey and agreed upon by the former 
owner. This old gentleman wrote me as 
follows: ““The farm I live on and the one 
adjoining were once in one place. Then 
the fence was not on the true line, but 
over on the eighty I bought, there being 
about two rods of my farm, the survey 
showed, under this fence. Well, when I 
bought the place we jointly hired the 
surveyor and established the real line but 
did not move the fence just then, as it 
was well built and we were both busy. 
But now my neighbor has sold and moved 
to a distant state. Before he closed the 
deal he called me over and I went with 
them and together we showed the buyer 
the line as we had agreed on it, and as 
the survey showed it. The newcomer 
said nothing but I thought it was alright. 
Now he will not move the fence off my 
farm and does not say what he will do 
about it. He leaves it to me to make a 
move in the matter and I do not wish to 
go to law. What shall I do?” 

What could one advise in such a case? 
It was not worth the expense of a suit if 
one considers what was at stake. It was 
more than asuitatlaw. My friend thought 
it a disgrace to appeal to law. He had 


| lived all his life in peace with his neighbors 


and in his old he did not wish ¢ 
break a fine record. 

Our courts are for the purpose of e 
tablishing the right in such cases as thi 
and there was not the shadow of doul 
about the ownership of this little tract 
dispute. The fact is that a rascal kno 
ing the peaceful proclivities of his neig! 
bor assumed he could seize it and hold i 
unmolested. In such a case public opin 
ion ought to be the law. Judicious avoid- 
ance of such a man might bring about 
result peacefully. If he is neglected by 
his neighbors and cannot change worl 
with them at threshing and other times, 
the little gained by holding the land in 
question would appear very small com- 
pared with the loss. 

The moral is that in buying a farm it is 
best to have everything in black and whit: 
It is not well to be too distrustful of our 
fellow men, but in certain transactions 
writing should cover all the points of pos- 
sible future litigation. Both these men 
were unused to business in the legal sense. 
They trusted to the spoken word; in reai- 
ity they trusted the honor of a faithless 
man. If the line fence matter had been 
before other witnesses or had been put 
in writing the rascal would not have 
presumed so far. Again we append the 
moral: Have all financial transactions 
covered, point by point, in writing.—D. H., 
Kansas. 


FARM BUREAU EXCHANGE 

A saving of $3 to $4 per bushel in the 
purchase of clover seed is one of the things 
that has been accomplished for the farmers 
of one county thru the exchange conducted 
by the Farm Bureau in that county. 
Forty-six bushels of clover seed were pur- 
chased thru the Bureau and thirty-one 
head of cattle exchanged in the same man- 
ner. 

An exchange list is printed every month 
in each of the five county papers. This 
list has the things for sale as well as the 
wants of the farmers. About a week be- 
fore the exchange list is published, the 
cards containing the articles for sale or 
the wants of the farmers that have been 
left over from the previous month or that 
have accumulated during the month are 
all mailed out to the patrons with the 
notice that if they want them listed, the 
ecards must be returned. The cards that 
are returned then constitute the basis for 
the next exchange list. This list is printed 
in quarter page ads in each of the county 
papers. 

In one other county, during a single 
month, one farmer was helped ia locating 
sixty-two head of market pigs, sheep were 
found for a boy’s sheep club, alsike clover 
seed was secured for six members, two car- 
loads of hay were sold, spring wheat seed 
secured for three men, alfalfa seed found 
for two men and spray material secured 
for two others. Besides that, a list of those 
needing farm help and those wanting work 
has been maintained at all times. 

In another county, where the use of 
limestone for neutralizing acid soils is 
becoming more general, the Farm Bureau 
is securing the limestone for the farmers. 
The limestone is more profitably pur- 
chased in carload lots. Many farmers, 
especially those using it for the first time, 
do not want more than a fraction of a car 
at once so the Farm Bureau is making 
arrangements with the elevators—par- 
ticularly the cooperative elevators—to 
keep a carload on hand and in that way 
farmers can get any amount that they 
want. 

The Farm Bureau is in an excellent posi- 
tion to act as a clearing house for the vari- 
ous wants of the farmers as well as a clear- 
ing house for good ideas and practice. 
Since the farmers are paying for it, they 
should use it to the fullest extent and one 
of the most profitable uses will be as an 





aid in marketing | pe and in buying 
supplies of all kinds.—R. E, 





Play Important Part 
in Tractor Industry 


OR hours and hours at a stretch, the 

tractor engine is taxed to its utmost, 
imposing a sustained, maximum demand 
upon the spark plugs. 


To withstand such brutal punishment 
and not “miss” even temporarily, spark 
plugs must be of more than common 
hardiness and efficiency: 


Our famous No. 3450 Insulator, with 
its greater resistance to shocks and tem- 
perature changes, together with our 
patented gasket construction, fortify 
Champion Spark Plugs for the terrific 
battle they must constantly wage in 
tractor engines. 


Because Champion Spark Plugs de- 
pendably perform this strenuous service 
a large number of tractor manufacturers 
use them as factory equipment. 


There is a Champion Spark Plug for 
every type of motor car, motor truck, 
tractor, motorcycle and stationary engine. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, O. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Ltd., Windser, Ontarte 
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CHAMPION HEAVY STONE 


For Tractors, Trucks and 
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mont! He is a busy boy, with his sack thrown across 
ilder, maku v his selection of seed corn He 
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is a hunter 
will do a lot 

g of the ears later on when he has more time, but the 
lk the ear g is important and the only 
tudy the stalk is in the field In the field selection, it 
more important thatanearbetaken onlyfromtheright 


hest ears Of course. ne 
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| of stalk than it is that the ear is a good ear After the ears 

hecor thoroly dried so that the kernels can be taken outand 

‘ tudied, it is then easy to get rid of any rs which are not as 
ild be for seed 

d corn that will grow good and strong, it is neces- 

get early, so that it can be dried before there is a 

You what happens when a pitcher or pail of water 

es Water expands, which means that it gets bigger when 

ss turns toice. Now, 1 vi will remember that kernels of corn 

ip of little cells id that these little cells ar filled 
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Of course, it would be possible to 
it would not freeze, but that 
id 1s not The easiest and bes 
water out of the kernels and then freezing will not hurt them. 
Che exact time that seed must be picked depends to some 
ipon where you live and also upc: the The im- 
oint is to pick it before there is a freeze and it does 
Corn that is picked too long 
it is ripe is not as good for seed as well matured corn but 
erv much better than matured corn that has been frozen. 


necessary. way 


season. 
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» take too much chance. 


Isven if your corn is not very ripe, the only + plan is to go into 
eld a short time before the earliest date at which a freeze 
oceurred our locality and gathe r enough seed coTn to 
plant the crop vou expect to grow next vear. lf the freeze does 


{ iree or four weeks, it is then a good plan to pick 

ne of the better matured corn. This will mean some extra 
vork but the men who grow the best corn expect to give it extra 
ttention, and, anyway, it pays to have much more seed than 
it only the 
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Some Points on Picking Seed Corn 


(>) the bow who grows corn and really tries to grow better 
corn every year, September is one of the most important 


One of the best ways to gather seed corn trom the field, is | 
place a hoop in the mouth of a grain sack and then tie one corn: 
of the bottom of the sack to the hoop so that you can throw 
across your shoulder and have both hands to work with. You 
will not fill the sack «nore than once or twice before you dis- 
cover that the cord should be wrapped to keep it from cutting 
your shoulder. 

One of the first things to consider to decide whether or not to 
pick an ear for seed, is the kind of stalk it isgrowing on. Whil 
itds true that kernels from a very ordinary stalk will sometimes 
pre duce good stalks and good ears, it must also be remembered 
that kernels from a large, thrifty stalk are more likely to produce 
good ears. 

You probably know how corn breeds and know when you see 
the stalk the ear is growing upon, you only see one of the par- 
ents of the kernels. As a matter of fact, two kernels growing side 
by side on the same ear may be only half brothers. There is a 
silk for every ‘kernel of corn and there must a grain of pollen 
from the tassel of some stalk fall upon the silk or it does not 
produce a kernel. When the kernel is planted, it produces a 
stalk and an ear which are partly like the stalk on which th 
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w too high or too low are not best for seed 


he ears that gr 


ar grew and partly like the stalk from which the grain of pollen 
cam You have probably seen the kernels of field corn which 
sometimes appear in an ear of sweet corn, when thesweet corn 
is not very far from a field of corn. These are caused by pollen 
from the tassels of field corn falling upon the silk of the ear of 
sweet corn and the result is a kernel which is a cross between 
sweet corn and field corn. If one of those kernels is planted, 
it produces a stalk and ear which is partly like sweet corn and 
partly like field corn. 

As you look thru a field of corn you will find quite a number 
of stalks which do not produce an ear. It is not a good plan 
to take the ear from a stalk that grew in a hill with one of these 
bad stalks or with a very weak stalk. Many of the kernels on 
such an ear are likely to be fertilized by pollen from the barren 
or weak stalks. Of course, the grains of pollen may be carried 
for quite a distance and there is always the possibility that ker- 
nels on a good ear have been fertilized by pollen from a weak 
or barren stalk at some distance from them, but you can easily 
see that when there is a tassel with millions of grains of pollen 
waving right above the silks of an ear, there is much greater 
chance that a large number of the silks will be fertilized with 
pollen from that source, than would be the case if it were at 
some distance from the hill. Another point to consider in 


, 


selecting the stalks from which you take (Continued on page 42 
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60,000 Earlier Hudsons 
Foretold This Super-Six 


Qualities That Men Had Predicted Would Make 
lt the Unrivalled Car Have Now Been Realized 





Everyone knows Hudson Super-Six history. 
It is written in the official records of some of 
the greatest endurance and speed tests known. 
It is told in nearly every locality by those who 
know how performance reveals quality. 

But its greatest fame lies in the apprecia- 
tion that thousands of owners hold for it. 

You have heard Hudson owners predict 
its ultimate achievements. They have praised 
their cars and yet always they have said that 
a greater Super-Six was inevitable. 


Hudson Evolution Came Naturally 


Let the reader review the past four years 
of motor history. The Super-Six was a distinct 
step ahead in motor designing. It added 72% 
to power without increased weight or compli- 
cations. 

Its principle was new. Vibration had been 
minimized. Performance had been increased. 

That first Super-Six revealed a development 
not possible to any other type. It foretold 
the Hudson we now offer. 


Each Year Marked Some Improvement 


New Hudson models are not mere changes 
in body design. Such attractiveness is not 
overlooked. The main effort has been to 
increase endurance, to free it from the faults 
common to all cars. 


(1086) Hudson Motor Car Company 
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Easier starting, more reliability of perform- 
ance, freedom from mechanical attention, a 
safer, more comfortable and more economical 
car has been the aim. 

Each added quality has been proved in a 
thousand ways. The speedway, road racing, 
mountain climbing, trans-continental tour- 
ing at express speed, did their part. Spectacu- 
lar records were established, but long after 
details of the world’s fastest mile for a stock 
chassis, or the double run from San Francisco 
to New York and return, had been forgotten 
by the public, Hudson engineers continued 
to profit by the lessons learned in those tests. 
Subsequent models showed the result. 

Such a car would have been impossible with- 
out that experience. Wedid not enter racing to 
win prizes but to learn how to build a better car. 


Sales Lead All Fine Cars 


Like the constant champion it proved to 
be on the race track, Hudson sales exceed 
those of any other fine car. 

More Hudsons are built now than ever 
before. A month’s output now is as great as 
was the first four month’s production of the 
first Super-Six. 

Sales demand, though has always been 
ahead of the supply. That shows how motor- 
dom regards the Super-Six. 

When will you make it your choice? 


Detroit, Michigan 







































CHANGING WORK 

The of farm hands has made 
‘mers more dependent than ever on one 
ther. Time was when outside labor 
might be had for some of the farm work, 
but today we find ourselves facing a labor 
famine, whatever the wages offered. This 
situation m change work where 
the ordinary farm force is not sufficient. 

Im the cornbelt, where the threshing 
jobs are small, the farmer must furnish 
for the machine and often it Is 











scarcity 


kes US 


the crew 
difficult t 
This has resulted in the purchase of many 
small size threshing outfits, as the crew 
required for small-capacity ma- 
chines is not that needed for the 
larger size. The large machine takes the 
whole neighborhood to work it, and the 
small job man has to go the rounds to get 
the help he needs, even tho he has only 
a half day or less of work. 

Ihe small size thresher solves the 
lem largely and the hurry and bustl 


these 


rob- 


half-a-dozen men unite in the purchase 


gait best suited to their crop. They do 
not need to work at the heart-breaking 
the machine out for revenue only 
requires. 

If the farm labor situation does not 
improve we will be compelled to resort 
to more and more exchanging of work. 
The farmer who has always hired his hard 
jobs done finds it now impossible to do so. 
Che situation presents itself as one calling 


pace 





| 
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) find hands enough to go around. | 


e the | 
big outfit calls for is partly eliminated. If | 
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separation of herself and children, a part 
of this sum would have bought a modest 
home and helped to bring the family to an 
age when the mother’s wn would have 
been supplemented by the childrens’ aid. 
The deplorable feature of thie incident is 
that the young man thought his rugged 
health was ail the assurance needed for 
the future. 

A young man generally has need for his 
capital and thinks he can use the yearly 
payment for life insurance to a better pur- 
It is taking a gambler’s chance and 
sometimes, as in this case, the fateful turn- 
ing against him places his family in a de- 
plorable situation.—D. M. H. 


pose 


GOING TO LAW ABOUT IT 


You all remember the neighborhood 
quarrel when Jones and Smith fell out 


|about the line fence and “had it out” in 
| court. 


You can recall how the whole 
neighborhood took sides and attended the 
trial in a body, sitting on opposite sides of 
the courtroom. You still remember, tho it 
was years ago, how your dads discussed 
the abilities of the opposing lawyers, how 
one was keen at the cross examining and 
the other better on law points. 

But you remember best of all that the 
bitterness engendered lasted for years; 
that tho you played with Billy Jones anc 


of a small machine they can work at the | 54m Smith, many neighbors observed the 


quarrel-established line for many years, 
and did not visit or converse one with 
another. Then there was the lawyer’s bill 
and the court expenses, and it came hard 
in both cases, for Jones and Smith were 
far from wealthy. And now that you look 
back over it from this distance how worse 
than foolish it seems. It did not settle the 
question, tho it was carried up to a higher 


| court, until no more fees were to be avail- 


for cooperation or the cutting down of | 
; once. 


D. H. 


reage given to the plow. 


L'FE INSURANCE 
An occurrence in my neighborhood this 
summer brought to me forcibly the need 
insurance for farmers, especially 
for young men who have a growing family 
and considerable debt. 


ror iit 


This incident was the death of a young | 


farmer who had apparently been in the 
most rugged health till a few months be-| 
fore his death. Then he saw the error of 
no insurance and would gladly have recti- 
fied it, it was then too late. The 
day had passed when sturdy health would 
have admitted him to the list of a com- 
pany writing risks on human lives. 
lhe sale that followed his death was suc- 
cessful in one sense, and in one it was not. 
The property, it is true, brought all and 
more than might have been expected. | 
neighbors bought things they might 
itten along without, and paid well 
But that did not bring back the | 
nner or insure the future. The} 
- the balanced with the 
there was no income | 
The three « ! ildren 
rovided for, schooled, clothed 
probl hat might 
iraged the most cours 
for lacl vught al 
been shifted suddenly to 
4 woman unused to it and 
rently knew hardly where to 


but 


} 
saie, 
» sale: 


to come. 


em Was one ft 
wweous 


K of ftoreth 


vorth our salt can rise to an 
, and this woman met the situa- 

g the children with a relative 
\ ~oOlNnEg could be continued. 
He rch for work found a situation that 
would keep up the expenses, paying her 
200 per month If her good health con- | 
p the family in fair cir- 
no well-to- | 
do relatives to aid her, it all depends on her 

n efforts and her daily earnings. 

\ life insurance policy of say $2,000 
wo ild have 


outk 


tion Dy pl 


r se 


kee 


iwtances, but as there are 


tinues si in 


cul 


Kk for her, 


| farmer has ceasec 


materially changed the whole | have littk 
Instead of the partial | Dr. Thomas'D. Wood in an article in the 


able, when the two laywers lost interest at 


The point is, of course, that lawing does 
not pay. Many people have learned this 
to their sorrow. Gradually it has soaked 
in on us that arbitration is best in such 
cases. With experience asa guide, the 

to be a litigant in courts 


over trifling things. He now appears on 


| court dockets mainly as a party seeking to 


quiet a title or for some similar purpose. 
The shyster who used to make his living 
on neighborhood differences has disap- 
peared; just where he went is not dis- 
closed, but we have an inkling that certain 
seedy men in county seat towns, rather 
lonesome looking individuals, are one 
and the same lawyers who helped to set 
people by the ears in days gone by. 

The court annals of Iowa hold the 
record of a celebrated calf case which 
bankrupted the two litigants, and no one 
gained but the lawyers who bled the iron- 
jawed belligerents. There are many 
similar cases, carried on for years, or till 
the contestants were worn out financially. 
“Going to law about it’’ has become out 
of fashion, we hope never to return. In 
fact, the going to law today over trivial 
things establishes the mental unsoundness 
of the participants. We have got away 
from some ideals of early days, among 
them the carrying every dispute over 
property to a court of law.—D. H. 


ARE OPERATIONS A FAD? 
A woman is scarcely eligible to sit in a 
sewing circle or any other gathering of 


| women these days unless she can talk of 


her operation. The healthy woman who 


| has not been cut into for some reason is 


hardly able to “‘classify’’ in modern social 
es because she has had no common 
experiences of suffering which make gossip 
so interesting. Is it a fad? 

If the healthy woman is a freak what 
is wrong? Who is to blame? What can be 
done? Lest men may be slighted it is well 
to call attention to the fact that they 
over the women to boast of. 


“ircl 
clrei 
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Every Hog 
Raiser Needs 
This Book 


Concrete 


on the 





RvE? farm is a hog 
farm, and you can’t 
make profit certain unless you 


farm with concrete. 


This book shows all the profit- 
able uses of concrete for the 
hog raiser, and tells you how 
to build them — hoghouses, 
feeding floors, hog wallows, 
feeding and watering troughs, 
dipping vats, fence posts, 
corncribs,smoke-houses, brine 
tanks. You can’t afford to 
run a hog farm without them. 


Write for a free copy of 
“Concrete on the Hog Farm.” 
Address our nearest District 
Office. 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 


Parkersburg 
Pittsburgh _ 
Salt Lake City 
Seattle 

St. Louis 
Washington 


Helena 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New York 


Concrete for Permanence 
ee 
| -__ —_—_—_—_——_j | 


Atlanta 
Chicago 
Dallas 
Denver 

Des Moines 
Detroit 
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June Good Housekeeping calls attention 
to the beginning of human ills—the pre- 
alence among children of certain human 
weaknesses that ought to be corrected in 
childhood if we are to have healthy adults. 
He says: 















“Shall not the children, drafted by 
Then he points out that one percent of j 
uffer from mal-nutrition. From fifteen 
From ten to twenty percent have weak CONCRETE ROAD 


compulsory education into our schools, be | | o—maahiii a aan, gl 
ssured as skillful and satisfactory care ? i —, <a gs 
is were the soldiers in camp and trench?’’ | | = pase | #1!) ee) Smad a 
ur children are mentally defective. Over 
me percent handicapped by organic heart = pote: = + ew R= 
lisease. Five percent have or have had pm wp E cat e 
tuberculosis. Five percent have defec- N aa “AY NY, ISOLATION 
tive eyesight. About twenty-five percent a |. Bea ~, 
ay A S=ELIMINATED BY THE 
to twenty-five percent have adenoids, dis- 
eased tonsils or other glandular defects. 
foot arches, weak spines or other joint 
defects. From fifty to seventy-five per- 
The mud road of our fore- 


cent have physical defects which are 
potentially or actually detrimental to 
health, most of which can be remedied. 
“One of the most appalling revelations 
of recent years,’’ says Dr. Wood, “‘is the 
fact that rural school children in this 
country are, on the average, less healthy 
and are handicapped by more physical 
defects than the children of the cities, 
including all the children of the slums. national development. 
And this is true in general of all parts of 
the United States.’’ And every time it is 





fathers is a relic of pioneer 


days and an obstacle to our 


suggested that there ought to be regular The concrete road keeps 
inepoanes of all — wage y and a 

nurse to look after the welfare of country . ‘ 

children, someone raises a protest about communication open be- 


high taxes! The doctor goes on to say: 


‘The chief reason for the present physical 

infesaney of country children seems to tween town and country, 
be that city children now receive more ; 

health care than do those in rural regions.” benefiting both by their 


The Doctor's Real Job ? 
connection. Lehigh Cement 


This condemnation is very severe, yet 
health statistics bear him out in it. We , , 
must come to a new way of hiring a —1its great mills serving 
doctor. be be psn =e our beg ma- 
chine breaks down then we call the doctor 
who usually simply makes a very super- every part of the country— 
ficial repair so as to speedily get the 
patient out again, while the onases of * has in large measure made 
the trouble are not eonaced at all. a Sacnan - 
conscientious doctor wi vise in the | SPOKANE, WN ° ; 
fundamentals of health, but the average | New York, N Y. this development possible. 
person will pay no heed. We should hire | So». Mas 
a doctor to keep us well, and not pay for | j,4ccoulle 


his services when we are sick. A doctor on ie LEHIGH PORTLAND 
or nurse in the school can detect the begin- a, CEMENT COMPANY 


ning of trouble and easily correct it, if | 5™)"S%, 
the parents will cooperate. 


The belief that children must go thru |." 
with all the children’s diseases is a crime ” 
against the children. Why not hold to 
the belief that every hog should have the 
cholera, every horse the glanders, every 
calf the scours and every chicken, the 


ip? No, we fight all these things, ye 1 , 
fieve that our children are not nonnal| QU dealer can supply you withLehigh 
until they have the measles, mumps, ep a few sacks on hand for that odd job 










chickenpox, colic, and summer rash. Of 
course they all had it in the days of the 
common drinking cup, the common towel, 
and other means of spreading disease. But 
we must get away from this so the children 
may grow up strong and healthy and when 
they become men and women they will 
not boast of operations as something to 
qualify them for social distinction. 





ty oo po Products 


Metal makes the most satisfactory roofing 


Wiiae for farm buildings or city construction. 


: APOLLO-K EYSTONF Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets are unex- 
‘ 2: celled for Culverts, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Spouting and al! ex- 
~v. . posed sheet metal wot. Look for the Keystone added to brand 
Sys old by leading dealers. Keystone Copper Stee! is also superior 
©*7 <>; for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for “Better Buildings’ booklet 


=<" AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsbargh, Pa. 














THE CONNECTING ROD Bic 
Should you discover that your car has 
developed a burned out connecting rod, 
it is always advisable to remove the 
cylinder and damaged member, and oper- 
ite on the remaining cylinders. } 
This is a much better plan than to run | 
chances of a large expenditure by operat- | 
ing with a damaged rod. In event of the | 
main bearing burning out, the car sr 
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be towed home. 


From time to time we are going to print —_ ee 
some Very truthful articles on the riral | See — SE eee = 





school question. Read every issue. Successful Farming advertising furnishes a guaranteed guide for buyers. Read the ads. 
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SOME ALFALFA 


ee eek 
ESSENTIALS 


By L J. MATHEWS, Indiana 


HERE is a good deal of difference 

between wishing there was a patch 

of alfalfa on the farm and really 
having one, but the fact is that alfalfa will 
grow on ninety percent of all the area 
of every farm, provided the fields are well 
drained. The installation of an adequate 
drainage system, is, of course, a job that 
cannot be done in a short space of time 
ind is therefore, somewhtt outside the 
power of the owner to secure when one 
takes into consideration the fact that out- 
lets may not be available and that there 
may not be sufficient fall to give drainage 
which would warrant making preparation 
to plant alfalfa. It looks like the water 
table of an alfalfa soil should not be nearer 
the surface than three feet. Alfalfa will 
not stand under water very long. True 
it is that in the irrigated sections of the 
west, when they want to destroy an al- 
falfa field previous to turning it with the 
plow, they open the flood gates and let in 
the water. After water has stood on the 
field three days, it is good-bye alfalfa. 

We have had a great deal of experience 
in handling this crop and | have come to 
the point where I am not very much 
afraid to guarantee any man a stand, pro- 
vided he has land which is well drained. 
All the rest of the things are within his 
power to 80 modify that he can get a 
stand of alfalfa. Nor is it necessary to 
dodge a piece of high sand. High sand 
ulfalfa is really easier to get than alfalfa 
on alower piece and it is asomewhat surer 
crop since it is not quite so likely to freeze 
out Alfalfa on high fields will have to 
have more fertilizer applied than on a 
lower piece, other things being equal. 

Must Have Lime 

On most fields of alfalfa, lime is the 
factor which either makes or breaks the 
crop, and it is no use to try to grow it on 
a field that has not been previously limed 
unless the soil is known to be naturally 
alkaline. East of the Mississippi, however, 
if you want alfalfa use some lime. If you 
want to invite a failure, put alfalfa seed 
on unlimed soil. A rich bafn lot may grow 
alfalfa without lime. 

It is not within the scope of this article 
to discuss the kind of lime that should be 
used, but, I will say that I have seen all 
kinds used and seen good stands of alfalfa 
result from the use of all kinds. In putting 
on ground limestone, best results have 
been secured from a three or four ton ap- 
plication. Good stands of alfalfa have 
been secured thru an application of one 
thousand pounds of hydrated lime and in 
a barn lot where a good deal of manure 
has been used, it is possible to use the 
burned lime without any appreciable bad 
results. The important thing is to lime 
and not particularly the kind of lime to 
use. On the soils east of the Mississippi 
river it is really best to lime the land at 
least a vear before the alfalfa is to be sown 
since this will give it some chance to dis. 
solve in the soil by the time the seed is 
put on. Alfalfa which is not receiving as 
much lime as it wants turns vellow, then 
brown in three or four weeks after being 
planted, and I have noticed that the best 
stands are secured where the lime has 
been on the soil at least a v ar before the 
seed is planted 


Inoculating alfalfa seed is an easy job 
but one that is as necessary as it is easy. 
The bacteria which work in the nodules 
of the roots of alfalfa are not as common 
in many soils as are the clover bacteria. 
For that reason, it is necessary to intro- 
duce alfalfa bacteria into the soil thru 
some means. We have tried a number 
of different means such as spreading in- 
oculated soil over the ground, using pure 
cultures, or inoculating the seed with 
alfalfa or sweet clover soil. This last is 
very satisfactory and the easiest to do. 
Put the alfalfa seed down on a cleanly 
swept floor and sift over it a quart of 
dirt taken from around the roots of a 
sweet clover plant. Dissolve two ounces 
of glue in a quart of water, put this in a 
hand sprayer and while one man sprays 
on the glue solution, the other should 
shovel over the mass of seed and earth. 
With seed inoculated in this way, nodules 
have been noticed three weeks after it 
was planted. 

Feed the Young Plants 

After one has gone to the expense of 
preparing the land for alfalfa, keep the 
weeds down during the summer and, by 
the way, this is very important, he should 
not leave any stone unturned to get a 
stand. Alfalfa is a very large feeder on 
phosphorus in the soil and unless the soil 
is a very fertile one it seems best to apply 
phosphate either in the form of acid 
phosphate or bonemeal. I prefer to use 
the acid phosphate when the seed is 
ponies and then next spring Fre a two 

undred pound application of bonemeal. 

One other factor that enters in to make 
or break the crop is the use of the right 
kind of seed. Under our conditions, we 
have uniformly secured the best results 
thru the use of the Grimm alfalfa seed 
and while it usually costs considerable 
more than any other kind it yields more 
hay and cannot be heaved out of the 
ground so easily. Moreover, on account 
of the crown of the plant being from an 
inch to an inch and a half below the 
surface of the soil, it is impossible to ruin 
a field of Grimm alfalfa by pasturing. If 
sheep and hogs are left on too long, they 
will ruin a piece of ordinary alfalfa by 
eating the crowns out of the plant, but a 
piece of Grimm alfalfa cannot be ruined 
this way since the crowns of the plants are 
below the ground and pretty well pro- 
tected. 

The principal factors in securing a stand 
of alfalfa are drainage, lime, inoculation 
and some fertility already in the soil. It 
is not a very difficult matter to secure a 
good stand, but one should not go into 
it without having a full understanding of 
just exactly what is necessary in order to 
have at least a fair chance of success. 
Uninoculated seed put on an unlimed soil 
without any further attention is purely a 
waste of money. The one who goes in 
for a small patch of alfalfa, should know 
before he starts that it will probably cost 
him between twenty and thirty deilegs 
an acre to establish a stand. Probably 
thirty dollars will come nearer the average 
price than twenty dollars, but at that the 
first year’s crop of alfalfa hay will pay back 
all of the original investment with a good 
rate of interest. 
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The Most Service 
for the Money 


Reliance 


Work Shirts 


A big sleeved, big chested, 
strong, sturdy shirt—an 
honest garment made for 
men.'‘Sound and staunch in 
every seam, triple |streng- 
thened by triple stitching 
where the strain comes—a 
shirt built to give full value 
to the farmer who puts in 
a full day’s work. 


The merchant who offers 
you Reliance shirts, either 
the ‘‘Milton F. Goodman” 
“Old Faithful” —“Black 
Beauty’’—or “Big Yank” 
is selling you a practical, 
serviceable thorough-made 
shirt, generous in material 
and carefully built in 
every detail. 


Look for the name label in 
the neckband. 


“Honor Bright’’ 


The Best Value for Boys 


A boy’ sshirt builton man’s 
shirt lines, as carefully 
made and as strong and 
sound in material quality 
as the famous Reliance 
shirts for men. 

“Honor Bright” shirts for 
boys will stand the rough 
and tumble play and the 
hard usage that every 
farmer boy gives his 
clothes. Bene “Honor 
Bright”’ shirt is all that a 
boy’s shirt should be and 
has all the value we can 
put into it. The honest 
dealer who carries 
Reliance shirts for men 
has “Honor Bright’’ 
shirts for boys. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
WESTERN MADE WORK SHIRTS 
CHICAGO 


























A PUREBRED RYE 


To keep the blood pure of a variety of 
grain or a breed of livestock requires con- 
stant vigilance and the atest care. 
Unless the »bred is sufficiently superior 
to the cross-bred or hybrid to pay for the 
extra care necessary to rey 4 it pure, there 
is no inducement to go tothe trouble and 
expense. 

Up in Michigan there hag been de- 
veloped a variety of rye which the farmers 
of that state, and of other states into which 
it has gained entrance, are convinced is 
more than worthy of the name purebred 
and that it so greatly outyields ordinary 
varieties of rye that they can well afford 
to keep the strain pure. 

This variety of rye has been named 
Rosen rye after the man who originated 
it. As soon as it had been developed to 
the extent that there was seed enough to 
distribute, the Mighigan Crop Improve- 
ment Association wisely adopted meas- 
ures whereby the seed is kept pure. B 
means Of an inspection of fields from whic 
it is proposed to sell seed and by permit- 
ting only seed from approved fields to be 
sold under sanction of the Association, 
they have succeeded in preventing Rosen 
rye from becoming crossed and mixed 
with other varieties. 

It has been found, both by this Associa- 
tion and by some of the experiment sta- 
tions that rye will cross fertilize, and that 
steps must be taken to keep it pure. In 
the case of Rosen rye, it is claimed that 
a cross with other varieties is not apparent 
in the type and size of kernel, but that 
it manifests itself by the heads failing 
to fill as they do in the pure strain. 

Those who are interested in this variety 
of purebred rye would do well to investi- 
gate the purity of seed they consider pur- 
chasing and those who are growing this 
variety should also give attention to the 
possibility of its deteriorating by mixing 
with other varieties if grown near them. 


PLAY FAIR WITH THE SOIL 
Continued from page 14 

you will prosper. Your soil will grow dark 
mellow and rich. It will take and hold 
more moisture, warm earlier in spring, be 
fit to work sooner after a rain and wi 
work down into a better seed bed with 
much less effort than will land not so 
treated. 

Your land may need other things. It 
may need lime, phosphates or drainage. It 
pretty certainly will need deeper rlowing 
if it has leng been plowed at a shallow 
depth, unless it is one of those light, leachy 
soils that should never be plowed deeply. 
It should be deepened an inch or two at a 
time and by fall plowing, so that sun and 
frost may mellow the new earth brought 
up. But the chief thing of all that a poor 
soil needs and the first thing, is humus. 
That is what gives it life and heart and 
strength. It not only regulates moisture 
to the crops’ advantage but develops the 
latent fertility of the soil. By its decay, 
vegetable matter “breaks down,” raw 
elements of plant food and fits them for 
plant use. Then, if much of the humus is 
supplied as it should be, thru leguminous 
crops—clover, alfalfa, soybeans or cow- 
peas—either grown and fed out and the 
manure returned to the land, or the crops 
plowed under, that very necessary and 
expensive (if we buy it) element, nitrogen, 
is amply provided. Humus and fertility 
are one related problems—are one 
problem, in fact. Ignore them, farm by the 
old, wasteful methods of the past, and 
you pile up grief for the future. You 
must play square with the soil or nature 
will eject you or your children as surely 
as any landlord ever did that thing to an 
undesirable tenant. 
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‘THE Everlastic line of roofings for all types of steep- 
' roofed buildings is made by The Barrett Company 
with a 60-year reputation for giving full roofing value. 


If you buy roofings that cost any less than Barrett Ever- 
lastic Roofings you will probably regret it, for they will not 
give you the kind of service you want. And to pay more is 
unnecessary. 


Read the brief descriptions below and you will find just the style you 
want for that building you are planning to roof. R = 


Everlastic’ Rabber’’ Roofing—A recog- | Everlastic Multi-Shingles (4-in-One)— 
nized standa ng “rubber” ooeeee- Made of high-grade felt throughly water- 
Famous for its durability. Made of high- ed and surfaced with crushed slate 
grade water- materials, it de in beautiful natural slate colors, either red 
wind and weather and insures dry, com- | or green. id in strips of four shingles 
fortable buildings under all weather con- in one at far less cost in labor and time 
ditions. Nails and cement with each roll. | than for wooden shingles. Gives you a 
verlastic Slate-Sarfaced Roofing—A of of artistic beauty worthy of the finest 
; soll . surfaced with buildings, and one that resists fire and 
aa games slate in two natural | weather. no painting. 
or green. nbd painting. Everlastic Tylike Shingles—Made of the 
Handsome enough for a home, economical | same » poin Ut 8 pepantinand tant or green) 
enough for a barn or garage. Combines material as Everlastic Multi-Shingles but 
real tection a weather and fire | cut into individual shingles, 8x1234 inches. 
ht uty. N and cement with each Laid like wooden shingles but cost less per 


year of service. N no painting. 


(The Gewst Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St.Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham New Orleans Kansas Cit Minneapolis 
Salt Lake City Nashville Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee Bangor 
vee Lebanon Y oungstown Dallas Toledo Columbus 
ichmond Latrobe Bethlehem izabeth Buffalo Baltimore 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vanc 
= St. John, N.'B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney,N.S. 
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| it is important that a witness should not | 
bear certain relationship to the maker. 


It is not every lawyer that is competent WAR | : | is 
to write a will. A lawyer may be a good 


trial lawyer, may be an able man in the 

court room, but not even a safe man to 

trust with the writing of a will. Probate 
WRITING A WILL law, and the writing of wills is a branch 
of it, has in some places almost reached the 
dignity of a man ssion of itself. 

In most places of any considerable size, 
there are members of the bar who make | 
probate law their specialty and it is a wise 

vill of two thousand | thing to have one of these men attend to 

the Roman law they | the writing of a will, when the time comes. 
down the ages to the They may either be employed solely to do 

the latter to our own | the work or may be called in to examine 
the instrument. after one’s “every day 
lawyer’ has prepared it. 

Of course any document that purports 
to be a will, providing it complies with the 
laws of the state in which it is probated, 
themes $t hei id in a | May pass the property in the absence of a 

ened = = scent to | contest. But an instrument of this kind 

sonal property was, would be likely to carry some defect that 
erally divided by the | Would make it easily assailed should there 
| be people so inclined. 

At the present time laws governing the 
passing of property in the event of one 
}dying without leaving a will are so jyst 
imple reason that thev and equitable that many people leave the 

ng to will. This was | distribution of their property to them. 

ried women, all their | By doing this they avoid the risk of a long 


their h a elt drawn out will a among their heirs Never Neglect A 


) : after they are gone. ol 
ion n¢ » . 


civilized countrigs THE ROAD DRAG | Radiator Leak 


land women have | 
property right If there is a call for a piece of ma- Radiator leaks cause overheating 
ill the | chine ry to economize the growing or hs und- of te n resulting in gre it damage. 
have | ling of crops it seems to be forthcoming Don't neglect even the smallest 
g their | sooner or later. But it remained for a leak. Get out y®ur can of liquid 
wise, | farmer to invent one of the simplest as ; 
well as the most beneficial of implements 
from the standpoint of universal comfort R A p i 
; lt j 


brought about bw its use. is used 








ILLS are of very ancient origin | 
being well known under the Ro- 
man law. As @ matter of fact the 

n, or English, will has 


same inherent elements 


early English wills did 
like the ere ind the 
country, for at that 


tL in a ense ubject 





times, before women | 
Ss worth mentioning, 
lly precluded from mak 





wherever men build roads, and ruts dis- 
appear after it has taken a trip over 


them. Measured in dollars and cents it 
costs only a trifle, but measured by the} Pour contents of can in radiator. 
service it gives, it is worth millions. We| Stops all leaks, p Ra Sc in cool- 
refer to the road drag. Before it was in-| ing system, in five to ten minutes. 
vented the roads were worn down only Guar: unteed satisfac tory or money 
by travel and it often took weeks to do refunded Saves expe nsive solder- 
it. The drag does it in a day. ing job and delays. Makes perfect 
- repair. 
Make It Clear OU ~ JUNIOR FARMERS Always have can ready for emerg- 
5 no _ nt tinued from page 36 ency. 50c and fa : at dealers or 
] 
rle 
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hat will ! eadily your ears of seed corn, is the height at sent direct if dea can’t s ipply. 


‘tv, directions | which the ear grows on the stalk. It is 
n of prop best to select ears growing at a medium BUFFALO SPECIALTY co. 
pro ty co height s ears growing ve high are sé ” 
rs ee re ee growing vs ry ; = * The WUD NEADS People 
USUALLY LAL ana vLnaose growing er’ 0 . 
re earlier than the ears growing at medi- 359 Ellicott Street BUFFALO, N. ¥. 
nheight. Ifyoukeepsedeetpyg hob | O—S—_—————————————————_—>=== 
ears, year after year, your corn will ¢ 
d I illy become late and if you St lect ep Ne) Me E FREE 
ears, which grow lower than medium, hen saving 75 per cent on Tire Cost 
by Buying Economy Double Tread 


; . ; to tr hee » os . . 
your corn will tend to become early, but 3,000 Mile Guaranteed Tires at One- 
will have shallow kernels and wide fur- fourth the usual tire cost. 








rows between the rows. 

2 The y have double th ount 

It l better to select ears that droop Joes Me 

. . i f id m blow. 

r than ears that are standing upright. cuts Our customers getfrom them 4,000 to 
10,000 miles of service. 


that droop shed wi ater better and for } [ock ar Taasstowens 
t reason are usually drier. It is not a Mi: 


plan, however, to select ears that eo = +t 
have too long shank as they are harder to aly 7 2.20 
husk and are more often damaged. See 
the husks are long enough to cover the 
tip of the ear but not to extend far beyond. 
If the tip is left bare, it is likely te be 
damaged hy insects or disease and if the 
» statutes husks exterrd far beyond the points of the 
in all the states. r, they are usually tightly aa so that 
perfect! 

llin another. | 
bered that if the statutes There should be a medium growth of 
with the document may | broad, thrifty leaves distributed evenly 
a will and cannot be pro- | over the stalk and the plant should be free 
from all forms of disease such as smut, rust, 

| prescribe that the will must | ete., and should be free from suckers. 
e maker, but there issome| One of the most common mistakes in 
vhat constitutes a proper | selecting seed corn is to pick for the very 


: + . t 
igning. Then, as to the witnesses, usually | largest ears that can be found. Nearly PAT EN T What You Invent. A 
vere must be at leaet two, but again the | everyone likes the big ear of corn and it is | uable. Write me. No attorney's fee until patent js 
we are rt f . A] . ate htv } 1 f icki allowed. Established 1882. Inventor's Guide FRE 
re not uniform. so In some states | mighty hard to keep from picking that | Fraskiin it. Hough,516 Loan & Trust Biég., Washington, D. c 
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RELINER FREE WITH EVERY TIRE 
j 1 i : i “= : Sisto ® whether yes gant straight site L*- ncher. plato or 
> f _— ve mw > € : » . > € ire; on tubes: belanc 
Y x od L OLit it cannot ¢ ry out we ANC iS dl hie ult to © 0. D , subject Fis ceambeation. orsé per cent discount i? 
yr it husk ull amount is sent with order, 


ECONOMY TIRE & RUBBER | £9. 
Dept. 149, 1206-10 W. 15th St, 
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kind for seed. It must be remembered, 
however, that it takes big ears longer to 
vet ripe than smaller ears, and if you live 
n a section where there is sometimes a | 
large amount of soft corn, it is very unwise 
to select seed corn that is large and late 
to mature in that section. Big ears are 
ter than small ears and if you keep pick- 
ig that kind for seed corn, your corn will | 
on be so late that it will not get ripe and 
yu will have a lot of soft corn. The exact 
re of ear that is best for seed is not the | 
ime for all kinds of soil or for all parts of 
the country. The farther north a person 
goes, tlie shorter the season is and the 
eople who livefarther north have to grow 
smaller corn than those who live farther | 
uth. It would be a good plan if you! 
uld ask some man in your community | 
vyho always has good corn that gets ripe | 
very year, to show you about the right | 
size of ear to select for seed. If you are 
icking your seed corn early, it is a pretty 
od rule to pick the largest ears that you 
in find which are ripe or nearly ripe. 
The real selection of ears will come in| 
e winter and spring when you can get | 
your seed corn together and compare the | 
rs with each other and also take out some | 
-erpels and study them. After all, the 
ernels are the real important part of corn. 
You will want to save two or three times 
s much corn as you will need for seed, so | 
that you can sort it over and test it during 
winter or spring and keep only the 
‘ry best and strongest for planting. 
[t requires in the neighborhood of fifteen 
ears to plant an acre, so that you can figure 
bout Sow much corn you will need to 
plant the number of acres you expect to 
grow next year. There is always a de-| 
mand for first class seed corn and if you 
have more than will be needed for your 
ryn use, it can be sold at a good price. 
\s fast as the seed corn is picked, it 
must be hung up or placed upon a rack so | 
that the air can circulate thru it freely. 
Never put it in a pile even for a few hours. | 
Che corn has a lot of water in it when Jit is 
first picked and it does not take it long to | 
heat if it ispiled up so that the air cannot 
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“And then the salesman ~ 

5 showed me the CLOTH-  ) 
CRAFT written 
fs guarantee and J] 
do said,‘ I'l take a’ * 











THIS season, above all others, 
a man has to look for value in 
clothes. In Clothcraft Clothes 
you get the value at a moderate 
price and with a written guar- 
antee of satisfactory wear and 
service. 


No secret, either--simply in the 
making of Clothcraft are many 
money -saving processes--these 
Savings go into betterquality fab- 
rics and at a substantial lowering 
of price. 


And there you have the very reason 
why so many of your friends wear 
Clothcraft—they know the value from 
past experience, and the price-saving 
from comparison. 

















pass thru it. One of the best places to 
lang your seed corn or place your corm 
rack is in the attic or an upstairs room 
here the windows can be left open during 
October and part of November. If you 
ve a place where some artificial heat 
in be applied, the corn can be dried out 
that much sooner, but if it is necessary to 
dry it out by air drying, it must be re- 
embered that it takes a lot of air to dry 
yut all of the moisture in the corn. Even 
f you are using artificial heat, there must 
lso be good ventilation. Never hang seed 
rn in a warm place, which is not well 
ventilated or out in the direct sunshine. 
Such places allow the corn to get warm 
; nough to start the germs to sprout and 
- this weakens the germ or kills ut if it de- 
‘ velops the sprouts far enough. 
: You know how the moisture collects on 
; 





the window glass when the teakettle is 
boiling and there is no door or window 


opening for ventilation and consequently 
the corn will not dry out as rapidly unless | 
the moisture coming out of it can be car- 
ried away and dry air can be brought in 
to carry away still more of the moisture. 

Now is the time to get your seed corn 
for your next year’s crop and while you | 
are getting it for that purpose, bear in | 
mind that there will be some contests | 
with good prizes offered for the best seed 
corn which you will want to enter this 
coming winter and spring. If you take a 
lot of care and study in selecting your seed | 
corn, you stand a chance of winning the 
prizes and even if you should not win a 
prize you will learn a lot at one of these 
contests. 
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CLOTHCRAFT 
CLOTHES 


Ui. OR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 
ie 
The CLOTHCRAFT STORE In Your Town 


- 
+ Some striking illustrations, in color, of the new 
ig pi < Clothcraft Styles sent free on request. Write 
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} { } | The Joseph Feiss Co., 632 St. Clair Ave., 
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open to let the moisture escape. In the 
same way the moisture coming out_of the 
corh cannot escape unless there is some ne EE ee NE + ee 


| STRICTLY A ONE-MAN OUTFIT 


SIMPLE, strong, dependable, A fast log cutter and hard work saver. 

Cuts any size logs intoany lengths. Easy t»move, by ore man, from log to log, and from 
cut to cut on the log. Only five seconds to set [rom one cut to another, One man does the 
work of ten men. Lasy to start and operate in any weather. 


Saws 25 Cords a Day 


Hes two sets of spindles on combination axle—side | prying, backing or twisting to set from ent to ent. 
t moving on the road; and Direct cor to drive saw — no chains to tighten: no 

keys and no oot perows. fmtenetie friction clutch 
rotects saw sowing Glippage under any pinch. 
T Cycle Frost Proc fengine, Oscillator Magneto Igni- 
tion. When not sawing, demount saw 


es t, b Ni © pin, and use en- 
gine for all kinds of other work. "* 
Tree Cutting Equipment 

Full Information FREE 
Write us, now, for full information on thie 

saw, and on our fast egtting equipment 


or sawing down Prices 
= on both outiits — 
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Read the farm advertising article, 4 
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PLANrING TREES AND VINES 
IN FALL 

es and vil are planted about as 
nly in the spring in the fall, 

fall planting for 

ties because the plants get the 

ind early spring 

irs ilmost double 


1es8 
is 


fers 


r pre 


should he nlante d in the 
vinter when the ground 
» cherry, plum, pear, appk 
that general 
may be planted in 
some | have planted in 
made a better growth than those 
pl iunted in the spring. 
la objection to spring planting is the 
t that the work cf n has to be del rived 
te in the season bex ause the ground 
and it 
advis- 
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er trees of 
I l : ch trees 
the spring, but 
the fall 


fac 
unt 
is wet 
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consist 
ey of mud. 
Besides, such 
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Let us never forget that the cultivation of the earth is the most important labor 
of man’ Man may be ciyilized in some d: . 
tures and with little commerce with his distant neighbors. But without the culti- 
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be sure of the names of the different 
varieties.—B. 8, Ind. 
RHUBARB FOR | WINTER 

If you have never grown rhubarb in 
your cellar in winter, there is a treat in 
store for you. Pieplant grown in this way 
is much superior to that raised outdoors; 
the leaves are small, the stalks long, usu- 
ally an attractive pink color, crisp and 
tender, and less acid than when grown in 
the g: arden. No light is necessary in grow- 
ing the crop tho without light the stalks 
are practically colorless and it is more 
difficult to take care of the crop. In dif- 
fused light, which may be secured by plac- 
ing a sheet of brown paper over the cellar 
window, the stems will be a delicate shade 
of pink, very attractive in appearance. 

Before the ground freezes hard dig a 
few rhubarb roots from the garden and 
store them under a shed, or in some shel- 
tered place, in leaves, straw, or sand, so 





they will .not dry out. Just before they 
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the food in the roots is exhausted, thx 
are no further good and must be d 
jearded. If it is desired to replace so 
| of these roots in the garden, they mu 
| be lifted from the cellar before thes y hay 
completely used up the stored food 
producing stalks, and stored in a 
moist place until wanted for the garde: 
Forcing of rhubarb in the home cell 
wil be found an easy practice, and 
there is any excess of stalks the y may bx 
disposed of on the market at a profitabl 
price. Fresh rhubarb may be had al 
winter by bedding a few every 
month thus extending the season fron 
Christmas to Easter.—C. N 


FALL SETTING OF FRUIT TREES 

Many farmers will not order nursery 
stock for fall setting. They think it 
better to wait till spring and most of them 
think the stock comes in better shape to 
start growth if it comes from the nursery 
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roots 





without great progress in manufac- 


in early spring. Many are not aware that 
the stuff is pre- 
pared for 
spring ship- 
ment after be- 
coming dor- 
mant in fall 
and that the 
stuff the farm- 
er buys is not 
fresh from the 
ground as he 
thinks. 

If the fall is 
very dry we 
would not care 
to set the stuff 
as for perma- 
nent planting. 
We prefer to 
‘‘heal in,’’ the 
stock in some 
sheltered 
place where 
danger from 
freezing and 
thawing is 
guarded 
against. This 
can be done by 
mulching with 
coarse hay. 
The trees must 


ve 
do wn 
answer 


first 


vation of the earth, he is, in all countries, a sayage. Until he gives up the chase, 
and fixes himself in some place, and seeks a living from the earth, he is a roam- 
ing barbarian. When tillage begins, other arts follow. The farmers, therefore, 
are the founders of ciyilization.—Daniel Webster. 
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are to be taken inside for forcing, they 
until frozen solid; this freezing seems to 
complete their rest period and cause better 
| growth of stalks. 

Place the frozen roots close together r on 
a two or three inch bed of soil in a corner 
of your cellar. The spaces between the 


|roots are filled and the roots themselves 


are covered with two to three inches of 
soil. Sawdust, coal ashes, moss, or any 
other medium that will hold moisture may 
be used instead of soil. The bed should 
be watered frequently enough to supply 
the roots with moisture, but over-watering 
will cause rotting. 

Rhubarb will grow slowly when the 
temperature is just above freezing, but 
the best temperature is from fifty to sixty 
degrees, and if the latter temperatures can 
be maintained in your cellar rhubarb 
stalks large enough to use may be secured 
a month after planting. The stalks are 
produced from food that has been stored 
up in these roots thru the summer; hence 
no fertilizer is necessary and they will 
con tinue to produce until all food in the 
roots is exhausted. Little care is neces- 
material sur- 
rounding the roots does not completely 
dry out. 

Probably the best aged roots for grow- 
ing in this way are three-years-old, tho 
gardeners usually use old roots that are 
losing their vigor in the garden. After 





touch one an- 

other. Cared 
for in this way we find we can get them in- 
to the ground and started sooner than 
if coming from the nursery in the 
spring. 

We have set trees in a permanent place 
in fall with good results. In such case 
we always mulch with strawy manure 
when the weather gets cold enough to 
freeze nights. We also protect them 
from the ravages of mice whether set 
permanently or healed in. This may be 
done by wrapping with coarse paper high 
enough to insure against the work of field 
mice. We have obtained a good stand of 
strawberries by fall setting but prefer to 
set this berry in the spring. In the case 
of strawberries, the everbearers will come 
to bearing quicker if fall set. However, 
the fall set berry should be well mulched 
before hard freezing weather—D. H. 
EVERGREENS MAKE WASTE LAND 

VALUABLE 

As long as this glorious country has 
been tilled, the majority of the farmers 
have done all they could to destroy the 
natural timber and the fertility of the 
land. They have succeeded to the sor- 
row of their children. They did not 
intend to do what they did—they did not 
know any better. A change must come. 
We must learn to do as people in Europe 
have done the last hundred years. 
they cut down. one tree, they plant a 
dozen instead P. Ex ae 
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Such Jobs as This 


‘FE Bw don’t fall to a tractor every day—but when they do, it is great to 

= realize you have the tractor that can handle them. Then you 

know, for ordinary farm work, you have a surplus of power and 
strength to get it done in the shortest time at the lowest cost. 


Ms Th terbal d kshaft 
Built to meet the work ee ree tianed manne long 


—not to meet a price life. 

a . Bosch high tension magneto igni- 
You can understand our aim to tion is accepted as one of thre 
produce a tractor that does the most efficient systems in the world. 
work better than it has ever been The tramemission dustprocf, the 
done before, when you consider sliding spur gear type, with direct 


the power, endurance, simplic- drive on both speeds. 


ity and lasting quality which 7 + +04 to-overstrain this 


these unusual features mean: : “ 
tractor—it proved itself 


Special alloy steels, heat-treated, 
give it remarkable strength and on every farm task, from heavy plowing 
light weight. to all belt work. It delivers more than 
25% beyond its rated horse power. It is 
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Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co.—De 
Moines, la.; Peoria, Ill; Fargo N. D.; Great Fails, Mont.; 154 Nassau 
St., New York City. 

Twin City Co.—Lincoln, Neb.; St. Louis, Mo.; Crowley, La.; Dallas, 
Houston, Amarillo and San Antonio, Texas. 


The 16-valve engine— valve-in- 
head, 4-cylinder verticaltype, with 
removable cylinder sleeves—gives 
tremendous power and stamina. 
This famous type of engine is now 
for the first time adapted to the 
tractor. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS 


the powerful, lightweight tractor for your 
farm, unusually simple to operate and 
care for, quickly and easily accessible, 


Write today for complete particulars, 
catalog and our booklet, “The Factory 
Behind the Tractor.” 


Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company, Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of the Famous Twin City 16-30, 25-45, 40-65 and 60-90 Tractors 


—Denver, Colo.; Des Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. of Canada, Ltd.— 


Winnipeg, Man.; Calgary, Alberta; Regina, Sask. 
Frank O. Renstrom-—San Francisco, Cal. 
Baskerville & DahlI—Watertown, S. D. 
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the other hand, much 
Ni t ‘ can be Spx nt 
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ults if vou do 
h the people who are in the market for your product at 
wi they want it 
ten asked what ways of advertising—what mediums, 
ras are the best for farm people to use I have 
is wavs with 1 irying success; sometimes one way 
| h best and under other conditions another Many 
the idea that poster advertising is the only wav. 
nost ¢ found it the least cond to results. In 
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Re Apple D I effort paid itself in bringing 
4 yur fart it as fal direct returns were con- 
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the following let 


DOES FARM ADVERTISING PAY? "Vestesine mn 


ing Willie Hige 
Uncle Ben Higg 
boy, came over to bring back a plow clevis his daddy h 
borrowed. “Bud's cut again, I see,’’ he says polite lik 

Bud who? says I. 

“Why, Red Bud, of course,”’ he shot back quick as skat and 
went off home laughing fit to bust. 

Sure enough, the Red Bud is blooming again. Over back 
the home orchard I can see it like Ja purplish-rod cloud in the 
timber. 

Spring has slipped up on me before I knew it, I’ve been th 
busy with pruning and such—getting ready for it. 

Now’s the time to tune up our health for the hot 
that will soon be here. 

Nothing is so good for this purpose as the juice from clean. 
sound, ripe, winter apples—unfermented. 

FRANK PYLE’S APPLE JUICE is just that, and nothing 
else. 

Drink it because you like it. Forget the good it will do vou. 
As a delicious beverage it is worth a lot more than I charge for 
it. 

It will keep sweet, delicious and nutritious until the last 
bottle is opened—no matter how long that may be. 


Order your sum- 
mer’s supply, 
/ > 
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while you’r 
reminded of it 

Your check 
book isn’t handy? 

All right, just 
fill out the blank 
and mail it to 
me. You can pay 
me after the 














a in 1 cases | Pe Juice reaches you 
a olen potlinpoee: Vs et Ze With much 
ii { low them up good will, I am.” 
a to « in the full- Again a piece 
E A ge putlt. 20 flfE- Cee fond of slippery ~ elm 
direct by mail with the follow- 
: idvertising a sec- \ Leccld ing brief note at- 
! ond or third letter atk Zhe tached was of 
; equently will ° ? sufficient novelty 
2 S ie fest 73 freltt, to get the letter 
where the first ere yl ‘ past and into the 
‘i had paved the a prospect’s hands: 
In the sale you“ “It is your old 
if of my apple MELE time friend, 
juice I have ““Slippery-ellum”’ 
“| found circular Pop a piece into 
; lettera very effeo- your mouth and 
: tive. In one in- chew, while my 
stance. 1 selected letter brings back 
af the names of two joyous memories 
4 thousand possible of the days when 

f customer from we were kids.”’ 
+ the telephone di- The prospect 
} rectory of a large > oa was reminded of 
city not many the good old boy- 
; mil away. hood days on the 
\. ent these pros- QOrcnzaz Hams Oeqw gents Nanos. —_ for . is 
] ects four letters oa >» sale to say a large 
H more or less FRvir FAR IM - 2. y. percentage of the 
. regular intervals — .---- _— — — elderly business 
, and from them ob- men of the cen- 
tained five hun- PrturA,- we bt aa were 
dred customers. Lhit Zhen arm raised, read 
: When I serve a Fothe Jrratoire atlow the letter and in 
J itisfied customer ° ra : Letthin 4100" many cases for old 
| suggest to him aAtr Seow Prrtecung > 7 — time’s sake if for 
that he furnish . PLA nett. Z- pore 7 3 no other reason, 
me with names of avg <Le bir : sent in an order. 
his friends to : Za Frat Ogle PALL The right method 
whom I might $ a A of appeal has 
In this way, - ae teed : much to do with 
build up a —_ Z , 4 ¢ successful adver- 
( ce list of tttce fhcaw a tising and senti- 
pe nany of > ment seems to 
whon ecomt 2 £ 2£k f lend itself well in 
Ow Artery HixA you - Srna Cela connection with 
e fa selling farm 
In dealing with products. In the 
| found my greatest difficulty was to have my case of the red bud, from twenty-five to thirty people wrote 
ch the person to whom they were addressed. If it commenting on the method of approach who did not buy at 

rdinary circular sales letter, the stenographer put it in once but proved profitable patrons later. 

paper basket and my prospect didn’t ever see it. Of Often you may have a friend whose influence will be valuable 
such letters failed to bring results. I knew I must have in circularizing a certain class of people. For instance, I had 
ething sufficiently unusual to get it by the stenographer an acquaintance who was the express agent in our home town. 
it the same time cause the prospect to read the letter I wanted to reach the agents in other towns of the state and 
Sentiment seemed to be a good point to work on. Accordingly thru them the soda fountain operators in their respective towns. 
my letters in cartons instead of envelopes and enclosed A letter was drawn up in the words of the express agent and 
reminder of farm life. In one instance a cluster of hazel on a facsimile of express company stationery telling about my 
in the burrs was sent with the note shown above farm and the apple juice I had to sell. My friend, the express 


1 cluster of red bud was put in the carton wit! 


went, was an accommodating fellow and signed the letters. 
he idea was origina: and it brought big (Continued on page 58 
















































SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


| 21 Points of | 
| Superiority 


1. Bailt complete in Advance-Raumely 


factories. 





2. Kerosene burning 


Gvaranteed in writing to burn kerosene 
successfully under all conditions, at all 
loads to its full rated brake horsepower. 


3. Oil cooled 


= sropeceten—a8 —— * } 
ing in ¢< ther. 
ee ey make your own 
No sediment—cooling system always open. | - 
comparisons 








An even motor temperature. 
4. Kerosene motor 
Low speed—heavy duty. hife. 
Designed to burn kerosene—no makes d 
Parts ground to thousandth of an inch. anne raw your own 
- 
5. Unbreakable crankshaft conclusions) | 
Crankshaft built to U.S. naval specifications, Pat 


6. High overload capacity 


Rating based upon only 80% of maximum— 
20% reserve power. 


7. Solid frame 


Hot riveted steel members. 
No bends—no splices. 





8. Cut gear transmission 


Cut steel gears. 
Enclosed and running in oil. 





9. Properly placed pulley 


On right hand side. 
Driven directly off crankshaft. 
No bevel gears——no intermediate gears. 


10. Governor controlled 


Speed of motor automatically regulated to 
meet varying loads. 


11. Shifting front axle 


Plenty ofbelt clearance. 
No sacrifice in design. « 


12. Large wheels 
Plenty of traction—easy to steer. 


13. Adjustable drawbar 


Fits all implements. 
14. Proper weight distribution 


No danger of turning over. 
Front wheels stay put. 


15. Hyatt roller bearings 
Reduce friction—save power. 


16. Bosch magneto 


Highest quality—highest price. 
Dependable service. 


17. Madison-Kipp lubricator 
Individual leads to all bearings 54 PORTE INd- 
18. Roomy platform 


But a step from the ground. 








19. Easy to operate 


No complicated mechanism 
All levers within easy reach 


20. Accessible 


All parts easy of access. 


21. Dependable service 


27 branch offices and warehouses. 
Complete stocks machines and parts. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc. 
La Porte, Indiana 





PLANT A STRAWBERRY BED 


September is the best time to plant a 
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or spaded in the fall. After applying the 
manure, plow the ground and leave it 
rough over winter, so that more surface 
may be exposed to the weather. Fall 
plowing will allow the soil to dry out 
|earlier in the spring so that seed may be 
sown a week or so sooner; for this reason 
|it is especially important in the case of 
heavy soils, and less important for sandy 
|soils. The preparation of the garden for 
| planting will be easier after the freezing 
and thawing thru the winter have broken 
|up the clods. Then, too, more moisture 
| will be taken into the fall-plowed garden 
during the winter than if you wait until 
| March, that the crops will suffer less 
|next summer from drought.—C. R. M. 
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PUMPKIN AND SQUASH IN 
WINTER 

We have pumpkin pies and squasn 

| dishes in winter as well as in summer, but 
these delicacies do not come from canned 
goods. Pumpkins and squashes can be 
kept fresh almost till spring, if they are 
rightly handled. We gather our family 
supply of these vegetables rather early 
in fall, before they have been hurt by 
freezing. Vegetables frozen ever so little, 
| will not keep long under any conditions. 
Wi pum] and squashes 
that are large, well itured and fully 
ripened. T are best for keeping in 
their r} state, and have a better 
flavor richer } One must 
ot to crush the 

if bruised or 
start rotting 
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nd squashes thru 
cs in the south “cure” 
by hanging them over 
ithe stove in the kitchen, where they are 
often both dried and Bg nag: we We hang 
ours near the furnace in the basement, 
| where they usually remain in good condi- 
tion all thru wint nother excellent 
place to hang them is arqund the chimney 
in the But wherever they are stored, 
a free circulation of air must be provided. 
Damp, still air soon produces mold on 

»kins al U. U. 
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is best not save crop 
re often infested with 
well as diseased and may carry 
troubles into next year’s crops. The 
leaves, manure, etc., thus piled should be 
allowed to rot for a year and then used 
just as — ird manure would be used 
in adding fertility and organic matter to 
the g rarde n. 

Altho the material will not entirely rot 
over winter, the leaves thus gathered to- 
gether may be scattered over the ground 
in the fall to a depth of four to six inches 
and plowed or spaded under. The soil 
should not be harrowed or raked at this 
season but should be left in a rough state 
over winter to permit weathering action. 

Leaves will not only add plant food to 
the but they are even more valued 
have on the soil tex- 
ture; they add organic matter which helps 
to light en heavy soils and gives all soils 
a greater power to quickly absorb and 
hold moisture. 
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ERSEY COWS are adapt- 
able to any climate. Hale 
in the North—hardy in the 
South. 
Always efficient yielders 
of the richest quality 
milk —always de — 
able and gentle— 
always a pride to 
their owner. 


JERSEYS 


Jerseys consume less 
feedthanany otherbreed. 
Every dollar you put into 
Jersey feeddoublesitsvalue 
in the milk pail. Her milk 
averages 5.37% butter fat. 
Butter and cheese made from 
Jersey Milkis the bestobtainable. 
Let us mail you free some interes 
ing data and information about the e 
Jersey Breed, 
The American Jersey Cattle Club 
322 West 23rd Street, New York 
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Bovee’s Compound Radiator 

Furnaces Pipeless and with Reg- 

ular Piping Sold at Manufac- 
turer’s Prices 


Twenty Five Years on the 
Market. Have the latest 
scientific improvements. 
Every Furnace fully guar- 
anteed. 

Absolutely a first class HIGH 
GRADE HEATING PLANT. 
Write for free descriptive 
catalog and our First Cost 
Prices. 


BOVEE FURNACE 
WORKS 

74 West 8th Street, 

WATERLOO, IOWA 


O STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most productive land 
into crops. Make more money. 
Hercules on 30 days’ free trial. 
Three-year guaranty. Safe 
and fast. Send post card 
for free b Introduce 

tory price offer now. 

HERCULES MFG. CO. 

TJ 082) 25 th St., Centerville, lows 


WEAR AssoLuTELY 
STEEL S teenPRour 


Costs less than leather, 
wear 3to6 times 
caow.e are much lighter, easier and 
ger. hg | big shoe bills. Elim- 
ace repair bills = stop foot trou- 
bles. ‘event heuma- 
tism, Corns, Bagioos. Keep feet 
warm and dry in snow, rain, 
mad and slush. 


k. 





write Today. ee 
G.M.RUTHSTEIN, v-Pres. Stee! Sete Shee Co., Dept.a 6 Racine, Wis, 


PATENT TRADE-MARKS 


COPYRIGHTS 
Write for our free book of patent information 





A top dressing of lime at the rate of 
2 pound to every ten square feet of | 
ground space will prove beneficial to the | 
home garden and may be applied after 
fall plowing.—C. R. 


| PUBLISHER 


1418 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
Beale & Park 16 's-sth Brood St.. Philadelphia. Pa 


|'LOANS TO BOYS AND GIRLS 

I will help ycu own a Pig, Calf, or Poultry. 
Write For Free Plans. E. T. MEREDITH, 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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PARSLEY IN WINTER ] 
Just before freezing weather is the time 
» dig up a few of your parsley plants 
rom the garden and pot them for use| 
ring the winter. Since parsley belongs 
the same family as parsnips, the plants 
quite deep-rooted and some care 
ist be taken in digging them to get as 
ich of the rout as possible. 
Into the bottoms of a few six inch pots, 
some broken pieces of pottery or 
bbles for drainage, then fill with good 
Trim the parsley roots slightly and 
back the tops to within an inch of 
crown. Plant in the pots and stand 
a sunny window. If you do not have 
the pots, fairly deep wooden boxes with 
les bored in the bottom for drainage 
will serve the purpose. 
\ half dozen to a dozen parsley: plants 
will provide the average family with 
lenty of flavoring and garnishing greens 
ll winter long if the plants are given 
sufficient sunlight and water and kept in 
room that is not too hot. 
If the parsley row in the garden is} 
rotected with boxes, boards, or straw, 
plants will keep on growing until 
vere cold weather. 


YOUR COUNTRY FRIEND, 
FRANK PYLE 


Continued from page 10 








Frank at Home 


perfection. Frank Pyle is a pioneer in 
improved farm marketing and the adap- 
tion of advertising to the farm. He has 
proved that business methods for farms 
ire not theoretical but very practical. 
Thru practical farm advertising he has 
had as many as a hundred customers per | 
day come to the farm to buy produce at | 
his own price, while other farmers had 
difficulty to sell at any price. His adver- 
tising platform is simple but effective: | 

1. To work in closest possible harmony | 
with the Horticultural Department of the | 
State Agricultural College, and to let} 
everybody know it. 

2. To encourage visitors to céme to 
Orchard Home on every possible occasion 
and to always have something new and 
novel to tell and show them. 

3. To always keep before everybody 
that Orchard Home products are strictly 
country products and the best of their kind, 

1. To impress on them that while I am 
in old farmer I am not too old to take 
udvantage of every modern thing which 
will improve Orchard Home fruits and | 
products for their be nefit. 

5. To "have something in the local | 
apers—either display advertising or read- 
ng notices every week—telling about 
Orchard Home or its products. 

6. To put a fair price on Orchard Home 
products and then stand pat. 

Read what Mr.Pyle has to say on page | 
leven about farm advertising; methane 
it will help you sell what your farm pro- 
duces to better advantage. 
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28,000,000 Pounds 
100,000 Miles 
3 Years! 


"THREE years ago Fred Weaver, who lives at 
Creston, lowa, bought a Model ‘‘F’’ |-ton 
International Motor Truck. Mr. Weaver like 
other men who haye a large volume of heavy 
hauling—in fact, ‘‘hauling”’ is his particular busi- 
ness—was in some doubt as toadvisability of buy- 
ing a motor truck. But—read what he says today: 


“I have hauled about 4,680 tons (9,360,000 
pounds) per year and have averaged about 100 
miles per day. | haye done all kinds of heavy 
hauling, both short and long hauls, over the worst 
kind of country roads. After using my truckat 
this heavy work for three years, I am satisfied that 
the International is the best truck that I have 
ever seen when it comes to doing hard work 
year after year. | have had good service from 
the truck and the Harvester Company and am 


well pleased.” 


Mr. Weaver states further that he has covered between 
90,000 and 100,000 miles with his truck during the three 
years he has had it and has hauled approximately 28,- 
000,000 pounds. How many years would it take you to 
haul 14,000 tons of farm produce and travel 100,000 


miles—almost four times around the globe—with your 


team and wagon? 


Whether you have a short or long haul, an Interna- 
tional Motor Truck will save you much valuable time. 


Write for descriptive literature. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA inc. 
CHICAGO USA 
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A PARCEL POST PROBLEM 
the parcel post was established it | 
ight the commencement of a 
ym farm to town 
farm products was assured. 
be frankly said that this expected 
10t worked out exactly as 
that some farm truck grow- 
n have worked up a parcel 
their lines, but in the main 
i gt 
his produ 
parcel post 
lent admirers is not 
tion; it was, 
th farmer and consumer hated 
Lie ‘this small lot business, and be- 
the sum to be saved by the consumer 
ver in small lot shipping was much 


1ons. 


es to the 
from the h 
disappointed 
fl deep or 


ce uc kster. 


its 


proposi 


belo 
It was not 
produce 
and the 
in such a business calls 
t and regular service. A customer 
ve his wants supplie d with quality 
wh wishe d it. If a break in 
ured the buyer was driven to 
rner grocer and the trade relation 
roken. It takes a man with fine busi- 

ess qualities to establish and maintain 
a trade in farm produce with a city man 
who | a telephone in his° home and 
money to pay his bills. It 
is easy to see why the parcel post has 
not solved the direct se lling of farm pro- 
customers in small (ote. 


du ( city 
Furthermore, as now attempted, it never 


exper tat 
handy for many fs 


send the to the shipping point 
regularly, 
In iccess 


prom] 


en he 


occ 


Lis 


wherewith 
to 


he city man laments the high cost of 
ind prates about the “‘bum’’ quality 
of thi stuf supplied by grocery or city 
irket, but he has not come to the point 
» he is attempting any remedial ven- 
He finds the link from farm to city 
home a hard one to establish in this case, 
and way in which it may be done 
probably looks equally impossible to him. 
The “club” plan occurs to us as being 
solution of the matter, but this re- 
in organization and a ware »=house in 
and a first class man to supervise 
and improvement in 


m 
where 
tures. 


+} 


quires 


iving in price 


| 
and city | 


corner grocery | 


primarily, | 


irmers to} 


fundamental element | 
for | 
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‘Western 


“Horn of P 


Sept., 191 


Western Canadafor § 
years has helpedto feed 
the world—the same responsi- 
bility of productionstill rests 


While high prices for Grain, Cattle <= 

are sure to remain, price of land is much below its value. 
Land capable of yielding 20 to 45 bush- 
els of wheat to the acre can be had on 
easy terms at from $15 to $30 per 
acre—good grazing land at much less. 


Many farms paid for from a single year’s cro 
cattle, sheep and hogs brings equ 

encourages farming and 
Land Co’s. offer unusual inducements to Home 


Raising 
;vernment 
and 

k- 


success. The 
stock raising. Railwa 


ers. Farms may be stocked by loans at asegerete interest, 
Western Canada offers low taxation, good markets and ship- 
ping; free schools, churches and healthful climate. 


For Per pertioniore as to 


Ba. 3. rs 
w.Yy. 


ee soply to Supt. way rates, location of land, illus- 
* ply . 
Sain Se tee 


oom 200, Bee B a, Neb. 
GARRETT: 1 311 Jackson St., St. Paul. Mina. 
Caradian Gov't. Agente 
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RECOMMEND 


PINE TREE 


BRAND 


TIMOTHY CLOVER ALFALFA 


SEED 


The Albert Dickinson ©. 


MINNBAPOLIS 








is the first requisite, 
be first at 
It will be a suc- 


always sends the 


of produce 
ganization 
ends of the deal. 


ly if a producer 


must class 


CHICAGO 
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10 DAYS 


Works paaneae on Ford cars. Gives engine more 


power, m 
lon. Enables. 


ou, 





ods in the best condition and j ist 
| » can be lowered to 

ste is eliminated | 

» lowest point. 
were a less wasteful nation the| 

of success of a farm-t consumer | 
wuld look brighter As it is, the} 
tor direct does not en- 
the farmer t in it nor does 
ner to seek the producer. 
will have a farm-to- 
which will be profitable 
it it will come when the 
reached the 

rage salary will 
ircel post furnishes 
est iblishment of 
the working out 
and consumer. 
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SEX IN GRAPES 
to KnOW ul & grape vine 
| bear or just bicesues without 
budded R., In 
produce tl ‘kinds of 
, female and hermaphrodite, 
If the seedling produces male 
bear fruit under 
there should be | 
flowers it could fertilized by | 
rs from another vine if near. | 
e flowers be hermaphrodite and | 
it will bear fruit when standing | 


r 


ree 


cannot 


but if 





tions, 
be 
l¢ Lowe 
yuld tl 


self-fertile 


Sic 


a lone. 


| We expect American Mutual Seed pm es--Bu 


spark plug troubles. 


S32 


more speed. 
Me ty engine trouble instantly. 
; bles life and corvigs of plugs. M 
A) worn out plugs spark like new. More than 50,000 put on Ford cars in last three 
months. Let us send one for you to try 10 days free on your 


Gives 4 to 6 miles more per gal- 
Overcomes all 
es old, cracked or 


Ford. 


Send No Money! address, and we will sead you 


“For-do” complete, postpaid, ready.to attach. 


You can t it on 


in 3 minutes. No chan in car or ne, no holes to 
bore, easier to put =o than plugs. Use “For-do” fh days Free. If 


you find it does ev 
Send only $3. yal ta pleased. j 
no charge will be made. 


G. E. COLBY co., 


RASS SEED 


FREE SAMPLES sss 


Don’t fail to investigate these barga ‘ested 
Timothy $8.60 bu., Sweet Clover wer ee 2S, Alfalfa $8.90, 
Alsike Clover and Timothy $7.50. Clover and other Grass 
and Field Seeds at low prices. All sold subject to State or 
Government Test under an absolute meney- quar- 
antee. We are specialists in grass and field seeds. Located 
so as to save you money and give quick service. Send today 
for our money-saving Seed Guide which explains all, free. 
now and save money. 


Dept. 601 


Fo 
Buy irect from us at whole prices. Ges highest q 
guaranteed seeds and sav te We deal direct wit 
you. The big saving will surprise you. An pecapete out. 
ject to Government test. Alsike and T y mixed 
cheaper and better than Timothy. Write for sampies 
and circulars today on all Grass and Field Seeds and 
Feeds. Service. 


DAVE PECK SEED CO. Depi ees ere Ind. 
rve your own interests by reading 


Successful Farming advertisements. 





erything we claim, and you want to keep it 
st say SO—mail it and 
the risk. Send today. 


ino. 61 6 Horth SthAve., Meywoot ti. 


* 


Clovers,*and other SEEDS to us. FOUR 
REASO 


S why you should: 


We are close to you—easily reached by 


We have just finished the most up-to-date 
seed cleaning plant in the West. 
(3) Wecan pay more than youcan get elsewhere, 
(4) WEP _ THE FREIGHT. 
Sample envelopes on request. 
THE Aeneas SEED COMPANY 
Box 346 orah, lowa 


TREES“°=SHRUBS 


We will give time Free right NOW estimating 
the kinds and numbers you will need, and ideas 
for their proper planting. We produce the best 
plants grown Our Goods and Service are 
different from all others. 

Ask Today for Our 1919 Catalog. 

THE PROGRESS NURSERIES 
1302 Peters Ave., Troy, Ohio 


ARRISONS’ NURSERIE 


a2 Ses 


aod ‘shade trees’ 
6, Berlin, Md. 
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When the orchard has not been pruned 
luring the winter, time should be taken 
efore the middle of July to perform 
his needful task. It is not good to prune 
1s heavy in the summer as in the dormant 

ason. It has been advocated that sum- 
er pruning aids in fruit bud formation. 
This has been disputed more or less by 

xpert orchardists and experiment sta- 
ions. . However, I know that when the 
runing is done in the summer time the 
ounds heal quickly and it serves two 
irposes, that of getting rid of the dead 
yood as excessive shade and also acts as 
1 thinning process. 

Deadwood, by all means should be 
taken out and in those parts of the trees 

here the branches are very thick, careful 
thinning out should be done to allow more 
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SUMMER PRUNING THE ORCHARD | 





inlight. Worthless water sprouts should 
e cut out or pulled off and any diseased | 
blighted branches should be removed. 

The pruning for the most part should! 
be done on old trees and not on the young | 
nes. All euts should be made as close as 
jossible and parallel to the remaining | 
branches. Never leave stubs or shoulders. | 
\ll euts over an inch in diameter should 
be painted with a good coating of thick | 
vhite lead paint, thinned down with raw | 
linseed oil. Never use the boiled oil as it | 
may injure the live bark around the 
wound. 

If one works on diseased trees, it would | 
e well to add ground corrosive sublimate | 
to the paint at the rate of one ounce to | 
. quart of paint. If one is working on | 
trees which have blight it would be well 
to disinfect the tools quite often with 
corrosive sublimate at the rate of one 
part to a thousand parts of water. 

By giving the trees a light pruning it 
will help to allow the sunlight to enter 
them and this will help to some extent 
to hold the apple scab and other fungus 
diseases in check. Be careful not to prune 
too heavily. Just a light thinning out of 
extra branches, deadwood and water 
sprouts is all that is necessary at this time. 

-H. J 


MID-WEST HORTICULTURAL 
EXPOSITION 

The second annual Mid-West Horti- 
cultural Exposition will be held in Des 
Moines, Iowa, at the Coliseum, November 
10th to 15th inclusive. Last year’s event 
proved a success from every standpoint, 
especially in an educational way—so much 
so that the state of lowa has appropriated 
$8000 to finance this Exposition and make 
it permanent. 

The premiums on apples and other 
classes of fruit and vegetables, as well as 
‘ther departments, including the Boys’ 
nd Girls’ Club Work, will cause keen 
competition among exhibitors. Fruit 
growers and gardeners, as well as florists 
should plan now to make their exhibits. 
or premium list and rules, write Wesley 
Greene, Secretary, Iowa State Horti- 
cultural Society, Des Moines, lowa. 
Manufacturers of orchard machinery 
nd spraying materials and others desiring 
exhibit space should write to F. J. Wright, 
Chairman, Committee on Exhibits and 

Concessions, care of Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

The Mid-West Horticultural Exposition 

is to be the only event of its kind held 











The Best Investment 
for any Farm House 
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No other heating method can show as high values in these four vital requirements 
a good substantial heating plant. 


Ask your dealer today to give you an estimate for equip- 


ping your farm house with this great modern comfort. 
Burns any fuel, does not need cellar, and water pressure is not re- 
quired. Every farm home should have one of these modern IDEAL 
Heating Outfits to make the family more contented and to keep 
‘the young men on the farm who return from demobilized armies. 


Thousands of farm 

RICAN homes will enjoy the 
x, [DEAL winter in comfort with 

RADIATORS BOILERS IDEAL HEATING 


An IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators can be easily and 
quickly installed in your farm house without disturbing your present 
heating arrangements. You will then have a heat- 
ing outfit that will last longer than the house will 
stand and givedaily, economical,and cleanly service. 


Have this great comfort in 
your farm house 


You will say that IDEAL heating is the 
greatest improvement and necessity 
that you can put on your farm, for it 
gives you the needed comfort and 
enjoyment during the long season of 
zero, chilly, and damp weather. 

It is not absolutely necessary to have a cellar 
or running water in order to operate an 
IDEAL heating outfit. There is no need to 


—— high-priced fuel because IDEAL Boilers 
burn any local fuel with great economy and 


IDEAL Boilers development of heat. pilin win 
heatonanecharg. SendforourFreeHeatingBook  {cr-Boliers for small 
hd <ae™ for 8to We want you to have a copy of “Ideal — Se 
ing on y of Heating.” It goes into the subject very simple and easy asrun- 
weather. Every completely and tells you things you ing 4 stove—one fire 


ounce of fuel is ought toknow aboutheating your home. = yyy booltiet 
-Arcola.” 








made t Id ut- “ A 
ay NF " Puts you under no obligation to buy. “IDEAL 


cre No eectanve AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY Department F 2 
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n the Middle-West this year owing to the 
uct that the National Apple Association | 
is given up its plans for an exposition | 
his year. 


To be known as a reader of Successful 
Farming is to be classed with successful 
irmers. As you read this and succeeding 
1umbers of our magazine, you will see 
vhy we have the names of so many 
rogressive farm folks on our subscrip- | 
ion list. Present subscription rates must 
withdrawn this fall and higher rates! 
substituted for them. Orders at old 











The Bosh , far a £., tow fe anequaled 
ee Sierm refinements which 
ta at prices modest 
e coupment ae Sook Motor Car not only 
gives the owner a beteon nes neem ot ih method of 





4-eyl. Lycoming Motor—37 H. P. 


7 : efit of h z, i ~ ‘We list belo 
For nearly five years the Bash Car has fhe big things “the bigh grade acral, ee ete be el be. 


heavy duty all over this| Full FloatingRearAxle Willard Batteries 


Me, t's sold | by mail only—we do | Two Universal Joint Drive Timken Roller B 
not have distributors. Our Proposition | 116-Inch Wheel Base Plate Glass Rear W in Top 


is liberal beyond your expectations. = 


contains good eclling profit for Electric Lighting sot ctutinn (2 unit) 


© information quick. rite nable— 
at once to J. H. Bush, Pres. Dept.xeo zea ieee erste oo fey eas py to 


todo prove $ 
| fe dy 


show 
BUSH TEMPLE, CHICAGO | foc tier pour cues mopar abet net be 











rates will be accepted for a short time. | Successful Farming stands squarly back of every advertisement it \carries. Read them 
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TAKE CARE OF GARDEN TOOLS 

Have you ever worked in your garden 

ty, lull tools, and then with 

Dp ones If \ u have, you know 

less time and labor are neces- 

nd hoe are well-polished 


\t the same. time, proper 
will ¢ itly lengthen the period of 
efulness of garden tools. 

Do me put your hoe ind spade away 
for the winter full of dirt and rust. Give 
them the necessary attention in the fall 
I 


u 


ither than waiting until the rush of 
pring work comes. 

First, remove all rust from the metal 
parts by soaking in kerosene, then rubbing 
with a medium grade emery paper. 
Roughened wooden handles should be 
smoothed with sandpaper, rubbed with 
oil or grease, and polished with a soft 
cloth. Wrap cracked handles with ad- 
hesive tape. 

Hoes, spades, and weeders must be 

rp to give efficient service. Either a 


file or grindstone plus a little 

ww gr will put them in shape for 
CASON 5 work. 

hbeiore toring for the winter, the 

metal parts ol all tools should be coate d 


ith heavy oil or grease to prevent rusting. 


DRYING FRUIT 
vy farmers have learned to dry their 
ruit for winter eating. Still the work 
ot so diff iit as it may cer, especially 


mer or fall is warm and sunny. 


} | ) 
if late sumn 
\\ h lried our fruit for home use dur- 
ng number of vears, and have always 
been very successful. On farms in every 
te sé re grown that can easily 
be dri { kept for family use till the 
t «crop is harve sted. We have dried 
' nt herries, blueberries and 
ppies 
When doing the drying, we employ an 
window trame, glass and ail. We 
vl th ruit upon the frame, not under 
1} HUurDp ‘ the glass is to attract 
placed under the 
I , m l produced and 
‘ ition retarded instead of hastened. 
( i Vil ‘ poration of all 
iter which the truit contains in such 
re the fr iit itself does not show 
itsick jyuicine wi ile the bvrocess 18 
LZ rf mn (Tt cours the drying frame 
suld be placed directly in the sun. 
| ira i yvered to keep away 
Wi loth for this pur- 
Mosquito netting will keep off flies 
i the gnats go 
nd they swarm in great numbers on 
1 days in fal Cheesecloth 1S 
) better protection against the sand 
| dust blown about by the wind. 
i » be dred hould be s« lected 
\ nh as h « ure Ls re those inte nded 
ior can ig Ne ! l | have seen 
people use the culls for drving. And even 
these are allowed to become gritty and 


tasteless 
expected from such treatment. Be careful 
not to let the fruit get so warm that its 
juice starts running. Apples, of course, 
must be cut into shees before set out for 
drying. The fruit is ready as soon as it is 


perfectly dry and firm. During rainy 
weatl the trames should be put under 
rool. 

Some fruits can be successfully dried in 
the oven. We have dried apples there, 


keeping the door open, and maintaining 
1» slow heat We have also dried plums 
Che greatest difficulty 


tn same Way 


rienced with this method is that of | 
ing a heat which will not cause the | 


» Tun { 2 


Don’t you find that the successful man 
isually the man who reads a great deal? 
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You buy a tractor to make 
money. The more money a 
‘tractor or implement will 
make for you the more you 
‘are willing to pay for it. 


Consider then what a trac- 
tor will make for you indol- 
lars and cents—how much 
man power it saves, how 
many horses it displaces, and 
the more and better work it 

will do. That is the way to 

buy a tractor —the purchase 
price alone should not in- 
fluence you. 

When you buy a Moline- 
Universal Tractor you get 
one of the finest power 
plantson wheels. You 
get a completely fe 


equipped tractor, with | TS 
self starter, electric = 


governor, electric 


| 
lights, belt pulley, = 


power lift gang plow 
everything you 
need. 


\ first class product cannot be | 
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of Power Farming 


You not only buy a qual- 
ity tractor, but a’ complete 
system of power farming. 


The 


Moline-Universal en- 


ables you to do all farm work 
including cultivating. One 
man operates both tractor 
and implement from the seat 
of the implement. 


Actual figures from over 
200 farms in 37 states show 
that the Moline System of 
Power farming saves an aver- 
age of 114 men and 5 horses 


per farm 


Figure what such a saving 
will mean to you. Considered 


from this point of 
view the Moline-Uni- 
versal is the lowest 
priced tractor made. 
Thousands of farmers 
are proving this every 
day. Write us today 


for full information. 


It’s free on request. 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, Ill. 


| Atlanta St. Louis Stockton 
New Orleans Poughkeepsie Spokane 
Dallas Baltimore Portland 
Oklahoma City Los Angeles Salt Lake City 
Indianapolis Columbus, Ohio 





Denver Minot 

Kansas City Sioux Falls 
Omaha Des Moines 
Minneapolis Bloomington, Iil. 


Jackson, Mich. 
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MAKING CIDER VINEGAR AT 
HOME 

The art of making good vinegar is each 
year becoming more and more of a lost 
art among the average farm folks. Good 
vinegar is easy to make but poor vinegar 
can also be very easily produced if the 
yperator does not use the proper precau- 
tions to control the action of the vinegar 
organisms. 

The first important point in the pro- 
duction of good vinegar is the making of 
the cider, for if that point is neglected 
the mistake eannot be eorrected after- 
wards. Too many people try to make vine- 
gar from rotten, diseased, and wormy 
fruit. This is a great mistake for rotten 
and green fruit will lower the sugar content 
of the cider and the resulting vinegar will 
not come to the legal standard of four and 
one-half percent of acetic acid. 

Therefore, select the fruit carefully, 
throw the rotten, green, diseased or wormy 
ipples to the hogs. If the supply of fruit 
is limited the bad places may be cut out 
and the goed part used to make the cider. 
In pressing out the cider, do not water 
the pomace in order to increase the 
amount of cider as this will make the 
vinegar weak. 

The most convenient method of mak- 
ing the cider is to take it to a big hydraulic 
press; if however there is none in the 
neighborhood excellent results can be se- 
cured by the use of the smaller hand 
presses. There is one advantage in the 
use of the smaller press in that one is 
sure, if he selects his fruit carefully, that 
it will not be mixed with some of an in- 
ferior nature, as is sometimes the case 
at the large presses. 

Before the apples are pressed the bar- 
rels should be ready to receive the cider. 
Che best barrels to use are old alcohol, 
whiskey, pickle or old vinegar barrels. 
In any case it is best to be on the safe side 
and clean the barrels thoroly with hot 
and cold water before the cider is placed 
in them. This will kill all foreign germs 
that might hinder or interfere with the 
fermentation of the cider. 

There are two distinct and opposite 
forces in the making of vinegar. The first 
of these is the fermentation of the sugar 
of the cider caused by yeast plants which 
form alcohol and pass off carbon dioxide 
gas. The second of these processes is the 
changing of the alcohol so formed into 
icetic acid by the absorption of oxygen 
from the air thru the agency of acetic 
acid bacteria. The second operation does 
not take place to any considerable extent 
at the time that the alcoholic fermentation 
is going on, for gas formed in this opera- 
tion keeps the oxygen away from the 
bacteria. 

After the cider is in the barrels, it is a 
good plan to take a good quality of com- 
pressed yeast, dissolve it in a little warmed 
cider and add it to the barrel. About one 
cake of yeast is sufficient for each barrel. 
It has been found that this addition of 
yeast hastens the vinegar making from 
one to two months for it assures a good 
quantity of the very best yeast plants 
being present at all times. 

It has also been found that an increase 
in the temperature at which the cider is 
kept during the fermentation period also 
helps to shorten the time required to 
change the sugar to alcohol. During the 
first month of the fermentation the action 
is very slow; it increases, heavier, during 
the second, third, and fourth months and 
is almost complete at six months. 

At this time the acetic fermentation 
starts. It is a good plan to add a little 
id vinegar or some “mother,” as these 
‘ontain large quantities of acetic acid 
bacteria and they will hasten the process. 
The action of these bacteria is also in- 
reased by keeping the vinegar in a warm 
place. Vinegar makirg is a slow proces 
but a superior home made product surely 
pays for the care and patience necessary 

produce it.—W. E. W. 
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$240 Extra Profit 
From Every 60 Acres! 


Make 6 cents to8 cents more on every bushel 
of corn! $4.00 per acre. $240.00 extra profit on 
every sixty acres! The Sandwich Farm Eleva- 
tor makes this possible. Farm hands husk 10 to 
15 bushels more per day! It pulls down labor 
costs! Actually does the work of 7 men! Cuts 
out hard, back-breaking shoveling. Saves the 
keep—the expense—of extra men and teams. Makes 
huskers much easier to obtain. They do more work. Do 
it for less pay. 


farm Elevators 
SANDWiIc 
Built Of Cypress 


Think how the Sand- 
wich actually saves 2 
and helps! All your Will Run It 
corn in on time—while 
the quality is good. The Sandwich oper- 
Cribs filled 10 times No wood on earth ates either with horse 

29 equals cypress for use - 
faster. Filled clear to jp elevator bodies. It Or engine power. 
; " lasts forever Even > ; P $ 
the top! For the Sand ann aie Wales Every moving part is 
wich telescopingswivel weather, decay, jars designed to cut down 


t rain and heavy strains. friction and save pow- 
epout shoots ¢ Holds bolts firmly in P 


Any Power 





back into corners men place. The Cypress fT. Easy on your 

with scoops can’t outes of pee ot horses. Keeps down 
ople were everiasting . 2 

reach. They stood for eleven fuel bills. With the 


centuries. Cypress Sandwich the women 
has meade the Send and children can crib 
; wich the everlasting 
High Overhead elevator! Built strong- your corn as fast as 
W D est where strains and 
agon ump pulls come hardest — men. Owners make 
entqnes Se big money renting it 
r y an smoo y . . 
No clumsy platform fe? rectiy—always. to their neighbors. 
to make horses strain, 


slip or stumble. No close driving Write For Valuable 


togetinto place. Just drive un- 
der the overhead dump. Unhook Free Book 
the team. Raise the load to any A postal or a letter sent now 


needed height—extra_ sideboards will bring you our helpful, interest- 
and all. Stop the load right ing Book about Sandwich Farm 
where you want it—always under Elevators. Shows them at work. 
control, The heavy, steel, raising Tells how they are actually boost- 
screw and gears hold firmly. ing profits for farmers every- 
Work automatically. Chains do where. Gives valuable sugges- 
the lifting—not ropes that stretch tions, plans and ideas on crib 
and shrink. The Sandwich dump building. Send for your copy 
is easily skidded from crib to crib. today! It’s free! 


Sandwich Manufacturing Co., 20 Rush Street, Sandwich, Ill. 
BRANCHES: Council Bluffs Sioux Falls Cedar Rapids Peoria Kansas City 
Builders of Quality Corn Harvest Machinery for 63 Years 
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GIVE YOUR LAWN A DRINK 
ecording to a prominent landscape 
oy generally kill their lawns 
immer by sprinkling them. Sprink- 
pre ps rly done, shortens the 
yy drawil othe gress rants 
the ground where the 
i kills them. 
! nee week and do not 
times, is the best 
re nozzle - the hose and 
r thoroly s the ground in 
east mg hour This 
e at night and altho it may 
nights to cover the entire 
worth it in the long run. 
e lawn do not force a heavy 
le grass as that washes 
1 y from the roots. Direct the 
im so that it will spres ~ out and run 
umong the grass plants. One of the best 
to do this is to let the stream run on 
small board and this will help distri- 
bute it. Sprinkling will never pay. Give 
the lawn a drink as nearly like it would 
receive from a good rain once a week and 
the results will be all that you could 
desire. H. J. M. 


THE GREAT RAILROAD PROBLEM 


Continued from page 12 
service for all of the people, without pre- 
lerence. 

[It is pointed out that the formation of 
the United States Steel Corporation did 
not result in a lowering of the quality of 
the product of any of the various plants 
ibsorbed Instead, costs of production 
were materially reduced and the Corpora- 
tion has become one of the greatest and 
most efficient producers of steel in’ the 
“ rid 

As to Future Railroad Management 


No form of “big business’’ management 
and conduct has been so sharply and per- 
sistently criticised as has been the manage- 
ment of railroads. A glance at the direc- 
torates of the railroads reveals the fact 
that a comparatively small coterie of men 
whose headquarters are in the environs 
of Wall Street dominate the boards. 

The Citizens’ National Railroads 
League sserts that that is a condition 
which we ca nnot go back to 

ee ntly the Interstate Commerce 
( nission publis hed statistics anita 
that "L3 pe ‘reent of the holders of railroad 
securities in the country have their grip 
on about one-half the entire number of 

outstanding. 
ther words, the management of the 
roads of the United States, prior to 
yntrol, was under the control of 
ent of the t tal number of stock- 


f e identity of a large portion 
ereent it is found that a larga 
hold ire clerks in big 
es, we with affiliations 

, and trustes 
ynder that railroad manage- 
extent has been synony- 
administ! ition, Le wue lead- 


he | gue has felt that 

und government opera- 
equal standard. 

vernment ownership 

the e way by 

ve released from 

ey crowd. But, 

ent ownership is 

indesirable even, 

t continuation OF private 

one great tl insportation 

he duty of the hundreds of 


t management 

I Board of Gover- 

“ illv created Let me quote 

ym pred yutline provided liv the 
ement of principles. 

shall - cre tes 1a Federal Rail- 

ration to absorb the equities of 

over and above their bonded 
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nnouncement 


Largest Magneto order goes to Bosch 


Fairbanks-Morse “Z”’ engine 
Bosch High Tension Magneto Equipt 


N the thirty-fourth year of its success- 
ful manufacture of dependable gas 
engines, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., after 
conducting the most complete investiga- 
tion of ignition systems, has decided to 
equip its famous “Z” engines with 
America’s Supreme Ignition System— 
Bosch High Tension Magneto. Thus, the 
products of two internationally famous 
organizations—Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
engine builders, and the American Bosch 
Magneto Corporation, magneto makers, 
combine to make a really great farm en- 
gine—an engine whose quality, dependa- 
bility and efficiency have no superior. The 
reason that prompted Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co. to specify Bosch—the highest 
priced and highest quality Ignition System 
made—on their most important product, 
applies equally directly to your ignition 
‘problems on your car, truck or tractor. 
SPECIFY BOSCH 


BE SATISFIED Fi 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS - - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Branches - - New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


More Than 200 Service Stations in Over 200 Cities 
ASK ANY FAIRBANKS- MORSE DEALER FOR NEAREST BOSCH SERVICE STATION 


Neste aieeniaiiell ERS: ARC OTR A Le Ee ER 











debts, which shall issue in payment of 
those equities its own stock or jncome cer- 
tificates limited to 5 percent or 6 percent 
for every dollar of property equity. The 
management of the corporation to be by a 
hoard of governors, numbering seven to 
fifteen, representing the security owners, 
the employes, the farmers, the shippers 
und the public.” 

This plan of management, according to 
the League, is nothing but plain, everyday 
jemocracy—the people most vitally con- 
ened having a hand in their own busi- 
ness. And it is the only way in which the 
railroads can be separated from the con- 
trol of the people who ran them in the 
past, the people who held their power by 
virtue ef the proxy system. 

The League also proposes that, should 

here be an excess in earnings over and 

bove the maximum of six percent which 
s to be allowed on the stock or income 
ertificates, the excess shall be divided 
between the public and the employes. 
And every year the Interstate Commerce 
Commission must make a revision and 
readjustment for the purpose of correcting 
inv deficiency or excess in rates. 

in short, the Citizens’ League is advo- 
cating a policy which it believes will result 
in efficient transportation, economically 
managed and operated, and at a cost to 
the people of no more nor no less than 
hould be paid. 

Then, there is the question of financing. 
Asked to outline what provision is made 
for making transportation independent 
of the whim of any group of bankers, 
League leaders presented this idea: 

They propose that there shall be a separ- 
ate finance corporation, owned by the 
railroads themselves, which shall be de- 
pository for all funds and shall finance all 
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apital requirements of the national sys- 
soni 


HOW TO PICK A RIPE MELON 

I suppose that everyone who was raised 
yn the farm knows how to tell when a 
vatermelon is ripe by the peculiar sound 
t gives when thumped with the finger, but 
[, who did not have any experience as a 
oy, must confess my ignorance in such 
matters and say that I cannot tell a ripe 
melon from a green one. Is there any 
ther way aside from this thumping or 
plugging, whereby I can tell when my 
vatermelons are ready to pluck? I have 
only a few but do not want to pull them 
green.—-W. A. W.,. Ohio. 

It is just about as difficult to describe 
the appearance of a ripe watermelon as it 
s to give an intelligent description of 
the peculiar hollow sound which a ripe 
melon gives when thumped by the 
knuckles. It does not take the average 
boy very long to learn just how a melon 
hould fook or how it should sound when 
ready to be pulled altho doubtless many 
. lad has pulled many a green melon in 
his haste to get away from a neighbor’s 
patch on a dark night before being caught. 
When a ripe melon is rapped smartly with 
the knuckles it gives forth a deep hollow 
sound due to the fact that when the melon 
becomes dead ripe the meat of the melon 
is likely to split apart and leave a hollow 
space within in the heart or between the 
heart and the part where the seeds grow. 
Che green melon responds with a lighter 
ind more solid sound. When the ordinary 
dark green melon is dead ripe the rind 
takes on something of a transparent tinge 
ind is likely to lose its rather bright 
green powdery appearance. Also the 
ittle tendril or curl on the stem of the 
melon will turn a dead brown when the 
nelon is ready to be pulled. A little 
ractice will readily perfect the judgment 
s to the condition of the melon. 


Save carefully all the wood ashes. Too 
{ten they are dumped where they benefit 
nobody. They are excellent for the rose 
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uushes when worked in with the soil. 
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And on the Farm. ’] 


Load the thousand and one inter- 
nal farm transportation problems 
on a husky, enduring Bethlehem. 
The time-devouring odd jobs 
that add dollars to your costs and 
hours to your working day. A 
Bethlehem Motor Truck on your 
farm will not only mean a cen- 
necting link between you and 
your market, but a_ production 
time and money saver as well. 


The Bethlehem Internal Gear 
Drive, Electric Starting and Light- 
ing System, superstrong frame, 
and powerful, economical engine 
represents more farm value per 
cost dollar than any other haul- 
ing apparatus. 


The nearest distributor of Bethlehem 
Motor Trucks can tell you of the many 
economies a Bethlehem could effect on 
your farm. Examine a Bethlehem. 


BETHEREM 


— INTERNAL GEAR DRIVE — 


MOTORATRUCKS 


met?) — tad 1 197 - | oe ©) 9 


TheMotor 


to-morrow 


ALLENTOWN); PA. 
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Over $75,000 Loaned Farm Boys and Girls 
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Achievements,” 
will tell you much about the club work 
and just what farm and girls are 
doing. Thispaperis yoursand may be had 
fortwenty-five cents per year. Our beauti- 
ful Junior Soldier of the Soil badge will be 
sent to i 
Junior Soldiers of the 
the 
and let 
When you send your subscription or 
for our plan of loans, send in a list 
eight of your friends who would like 
have a sample of our junior paper. 


E. T. Meredith. 


Leader and Club 
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Read Zelpha Dunn's story of achievements 
“VERY THANKFUL FOR THE 
LOAN” 


a girl fifteen years old and live 

in Jennings County, Indiana. 
loan of $25 from Mr. Meredith 
1918, 


“Tl am 
on a farm 
l made | 
on May 26th, 

“IT bought a sow at 20c per pound and 
paid $24.20 for her. She a full-blood 
©. I. C. and on October 11th she had 
five pigs, three males and two females. 
I fed the males out, letting them run at 
large with the sows until they weighed 
100 pounds apiece; 


then I put them in the 
pen and fed them for sixty-six days, when 
the three weighed 710 pounds. I fed them 
12 bushels of corn at $1.60 per bushel, 
and 600 pounds of middlings at $2.50 per 
hundred. After they were hauled on a 
truck to Indianapolis, a distance of 75 
miles, they weighed 710 pounds and 
brought me $138.39. I did not keep any 
track of them up to 100 pounds because 
they ran at large with the other hogs. I 
gained $50.89 from the three hogs, and 
have my loan paid, two young sows and 
the old sow left. The old sow had seven 
more little pigs May, 1919, four males 
and three sows. I will feed the 
t sell them this fall and keep the 


oul 


18 


in 
males 


and 


thankful to Mr. Meredith 
get this loan and think he 
by loaning boys and girls 
food for 


“T am very 
ior letting me 
is doing his duty 
money, as this helps to raise 
starving Kurope. 

“Enclosed you will find 
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Boys’ and Girls’ 
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PIG CLUB DEPARTMENT AT 
NATIONAL SWINE SHOW 
| 


The National Swine Show and |] 
position will be held in Des Moines, | 
September 29th to October fth, at 
| lowa State lair ¢ srounds, Swine Building 
The Pig Club department is to be on 
the big features. For premium list 
other inform ation, write W.3. Carmicl 
Seeretary, V. Van Buren St., ¢ a 
Ill. A Special Pig Club e ommift 
been appoin ted to look after this dep 
ment, as follows: E. N. Hopkins, D 
Moines, Iowa, John F. Case, Topek 
Kansas, R. Ashby, Chicago, ll. 

One thousand dollars in premiums h 
been arranged for the boys’ and girl 
pig club work and in addition there is t 
be a Pig Showing Contest, the winner o 
| which is to receive a silver medal. Th 
medal is offered by the Swine World 
E. 7 Meredith, Publisher of Successfu 
| Farming, has offered $60 in prizes for 
Boys’ and Girls’ Judging Contest. Firs 
prize, $25; second, $15; third, $10; fourt! 
and fifth, $5 each. This contest is ope 
to any boy and girl in good standing 
a recognized pig club. Entry should bi 
made with the secretary of the Nation: 
Swine Show prior to October 3rd. N; 
entry fee will be charged. The award « 
prizes will be based 50 percent on placit 
nd 50 percent on reasons. 

The Des Moines’ Retail Merchants 
Bureau offers a silver trophy for the bes 
pig, male or female, in the Pig Club class 
in the _—— division. 

There will be pigs from thirty or mor 
states and the and girls are urged 
to come with their pigs, win some of thy 
premiums and benefit from the show in a: 
educational way. 


| 


boys 





oi 
| HOW CAN WE MAKE OUR SCHOOL 
A GOOD ONE? 


Next month our school opens. 
new questions arise—for instance—how 
can we make our school a good one? Th: 
answer, of course, will be, if we have our 
lessons prepared, be attentive, industrious 
and take the necessary studies for our 
occupation; every farm boy and _ girl 
should study agriculture. Is agricultur 
taught in your school? Successful Farm- 
ing will help you, especially if you will us 
the question list prepared each month. 
Agriculture cannot be learned from books 
alone, for the best way to make the point 
of any lesson clear, is to illustrate it iz 
actual use on the farm. Know ledge is of 
little if not demonstrate it. The 
teacher should show how to sort ears for 
seed corn, how to test it, etc., in order to 
make this important work clear to th 
pupils. If trees are studied, twigs should 
be brought by the pupils and studied, and 
the same is necessary in studying flowers, 
ete. It is not easy to teach Agri 
culture successfully without the assist 
ance of the pupils—Martin Schaeffer, 
Corporal, J. S. 3., Washington County, 


| Illinois. 
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*“YOUR HELP IS THE GREATEST” 
check 


owe 


“Enclosed you will find to the 
amount of $26.50 which I you. | 
am sure your help is the greatest the farn 
boys and girls have ever had. | purchased 
a Duroe Jersey sow. She brought eight 
fine pigs, March 27, 1919. They ar 
growing fast and will weigh about eighty 
or one hundred pounds now. Already | 
have been offered $200 for them. Indeed, 
I am very thankful to Mr. Meredith for 
loaning me this money and wish him the 
Cir: ce Boicourt, _ ». 5.. 


S Dakota. 


best of success. 


Jae kson q ounty, 
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Every Dot 
represents T 

Satisfied 
Delco-Light Users 


More Than 75,00 


DELCO-LIGHT was designed and 
built by men who were raised in farm 
homes—who experienced the discom- 
fortsand inconveniences of farm life— 
and who set out deliberately years ago 
to develope an electric plant that would 


provide city advantages for rural com- 


munities. 


They were the same men whose engi- 
neering talent had made DELCOS8tart- 
ing, Lighting and Ignition Equipment 
for automobiles the standard of the 
world— 





They knew electricity—and they knew 
the needs and limitations of farm life— 


They knew that an electric plant to 
give service in a farm home must be 
simple, so that it would not get out of 
order and require complicated repairs— 


It must be easily operated and require 
little attention— 

It must be very economical in opera- 
tion— 


No Matter Where You Libe There is a 
Delco-Light Field Representatibe Near You 


DELCO-LIGHT| ¢ 


A complete electric light and power plant for ‘°o and country homes, 
its—only one place to 
Oil—Thick Plates—Long Libed Battery—RUNS ON KEROSENE 


The Domestic Engineering Co., Dayton, O. 


self-cranking—air-cooled—ball bearings—no be. 
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It must be built to stand hard usage 
and it must last indefinitely— 

It required five years to develop a plant 
that would measure up to these speci- 
fications. 

There were five’ years of hard engi- 
neering effort back of DELCO-LIGHT 
before the first plant was put on the 


‘market three and a half years ago. 


Today DELCO-LIGHT is furnishing 
the conveniences and comforts of elec- 
tricity to more than Seventy-five 
Thousand farm homes. 


It is providing an abundance of clean, 
bright, economical electric light for 
these homes. It is furnishing power 
to pump water, operate washing ma- 
chine, churn, separator, vacumn clean- 
er, electric iron, milking machine, and 
other small mashiaeee’ 


And everywhere it is demonstrating 
its wonderful efficiency—and actually 
paying for itself in time and labor saved. 
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Continued fr page 46 
mind. 
consider the type of readers the paper has. 
Don’t try to sell mail order stuff thru a 
a paper whose readers are accustomed to 
buy from their local merchants and vice 
versa. Last year I sold $39 worth of 
| 8. _C. Aneona setting eggs thru adver- 
tising but it cost nearly as much as the 


S FARM ADVERTISING PAY? 
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If you are advertising in papers|as the years roll along, more and n 


people ask for Orchard Home apples 
the stdres—demand Orchard Home Vj 
gar—and drink Frank Pyle’s Apple Jui 

My advertising has not been confir 
to the letters or posters or local pap 
altho the latter have been the first 
of my offensive. The editors of 
papers have given me gr 
support by reading not 
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advertisements I | 


for Orchard Home products. | 


|} My 


Ripe Cherries Folks! 
Great 
ORCHARD HOME the Early Richomond Cherry 
Thoro spraying and 
and free from rot. 
as they will make. 


clusters of blood red, perfect cherries 


are bending low with fruit. 
have made them wormless 
ples, preserves and sauce 


-m-M! 


These Cherries on Shares 


ip a picnic dinner. 


Every Third Crate Yours Free 
One-third of all you pick will be yours without charge. 
more than one third of the cherries you 
quarts). 
Whem you pick them yourself you know they are fresh 
and perfect 
shears to clip the cherries from the trees, a small picking 
bucket and boxes or baskets in which to carry away your 


want 


the price will be $4.00 per crate (24 


that’s some satisfaction, isn’t it? 


of the cherries 


Come and Get Them Wednesday 
Those Early Richmond Cherries will be ready to pick 
Don’t delay a day in coming after your 
Pick while the picking is at its very best. 


Wednesday. 
HARD HOME FRUIT 
M is 1 mile east and 2 
south of Rantoul 


Come early in the morning 


FRANK 


The trouble was 
Ancona eggs locally 
local people wanted pure- 
settings Had I spent 
money in a paper of wider circulation I 
|would have sold more eggs. In 1918, I 
sold $187.75 worth of raspberry plants, 
doing advertising in the 
local papers and inserting only an inch 
ad in a paper of wider circulation. The 
local advertising cost twice as much as 
the other but most of the returns came 
from the ad in the paper of wider circula- 
tion showing the market for raspberry 
plants was scattered, and a paper of more 
than local circulation was therefore needed 
for advertising. 

My experience has been that advertis- 
ing pays. It frees me from my neighbors’ 
limitations. It increases my self-respect 
added hundreds of acquaintances 
and friends to my circle. Like the old 
breech-burnt, muzzle-loading musket of 
our boyhood days, advertising shoots both 
Ww: But to bring results I know my 
advertisements must be see n, read, inder- 
and believed by the public. I sub- 
every Orchard Home advertisement 
to a questionaire something like this: 

Do vou tell vour ec story in 
easily understood words itences? 

Is about you grasp 
the attention and of the reader? 

Do you clearly convey the impression 
reader 


| eggs were worth. 
was trying to 
when verv few 
bred Ancona 


sell 


less 


considerabk 


| 


and has 
' 


wect 


mplete 
and SC 
there n thing to 
interest 
vou want the to get? 

Have you th character and ability to 
carry to the indifferent and 
prejudiced 

Do you appeal to the reader’s imagina- 
and 
clear 


conviction 
9 


business sense? 
the action you 


taste, 
made 


tion, Treason, 


Have you 


When the ad can answer yes to all these 
questions, I draft it into immediate service. 
advertisements are not miracle 


I'll furnish a plenty of good 
Load the whole family into your car 
and spend a day cherry picking at ORCHARD HOME. 
The trees have been pruned with such low tops that a 
rear old child ean pick successfully. 


PYLE I 


Bring 





i 


, 


which contain news, for the 
see in my efforts the opening 
to a vast field of new adver: 
tisers—the farmers. 

The old blackboard by th 
roadside, in front of the hous 
at Orchard Home works ever 
daylight hour—for I alway 
keep it chalked over wit 
my offerings. It catches th 
and dollars of many 
passing autoist. 

My truck carries 
sign swung above 
“Big Red Apples From 
chard Home Fruit Farm.” 

Even my old sprayer ha 
helped. I have sent it t 
neighborhood gatherings to 
fog highly perfumed wat 
over the crowds—bearing o! 
its top on signs temfeet long, 
these words im box car let 
ters: 

What am I? 

I am a Battle Scarred Vet 
eran. 

I am Fighting your Fight 

I am destroying Millions of 
Your Foes. 

[am Applying the Learning 
of Science to the Battle. 

I am the Preventor 
Wormy and Diseased Fruit. 
am Making Fruit Bett 

and More Plentiful. 
{ am Frank Pyle’s Or- 
chard Sprayer. My Batt 
Ground is Orchard Home Fruit Farn 

Even tho I did overhear one man read 
the second line—‘‘I am a bottle scared 
veterinarian,”’ still I think it brought 1 
business and helped educate other met 
who had orchards to spray. I do every- 
thing I can to encourage, spraying, for 
junk fruit does more than anything els 
to keep prices below their proper 
level. 

When I 


superior merit 


At 


eyes 


larg 
loa: 
Oy 


a 
the 





0 


claims of 
It 3 


= 


advertise, I make 
for my products. 

rarely that I use reduced prices a 
inducement. The back kick of my 
vertising forces me to make good ever) 
promise of my printed words. | guarante: 
my goods without exception and no san 
advertiser will do less than his promise. 

I say to you—by all means advertis« 
No matter what you have to sell an ad 
will bring a buyer to your door. But 
don’t start until you have clearly formu 
lated your platform and got clearly 1 
your mind that while your advertising 
may pay from the start, it takes almost 
paying 


ad- 


as long to produce its biggest 
crop as does an appl tree, 


RECORDING MORTGAGE 


In making out a mort stock 
machinery does it need to be mad 
of notary public, signed by notary and pa) 
a fee. Does a stan p or seal have to be 
placed on it with initials of person whx 
owes the mortgage?—A. P., lowa. 

A chattel mortgage should be acknowl- 
edged before a notary publie and filed 
with the county recorder. The notary and 
recorder are entitled to small fees. At 
present no stamp is required. If the mort- 
gage covers exempt perso'.al property, It 
should be signed by both husband and wife 
if the mortgagor is married. 


an 
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th ERE is a fully developed type of self-propelled, dependable 
Ly power that will entirely change methods of food raising. 
_ The Midwest UTILITOR does the work of one horse with 
leo less expense, with greater dispatch, and has endurance—practically 
Or unlimited. It is indispensable on all farms—both large and small. 
ha To the man who does truck raising, market gardening, or grows 
te fruit, the arguments in favor of the Midwest UTILITOR are un- 
7 . - 
ats answerable. It is produced by one of the largest and most: repu- 
, table factories in the world—an internationally recognized source 
yng, of dependable power. Our service plans insure to the ultimate 
let consumer entire satisfaction. 
, Behind the Midwest UTILITOR is a progressive, clearly worked 
out program insuring the success of any selling organization which 
gl secures the Midwest UTILITOR franchise. The unlimited re- 
sources of this company guarantee quantity deliveries, and steady 
maintenance of the product's quality . 
lng "; 
We fully believe the Midwest UTILITOR franchise is 
the most valuable in the automotive field today. 
a Territory is open, If you are a good passenger car, truck, trac- 
Or tor or implement dealer, write for the Midwest booklet, “Gear 
tt Onto Dependable Power,”’ sent on request to responsible dealers 
- only. Please give bank references. 
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THE UPLIFT OF PUREBREDS 


A Live Breeders’ Association Makes One County Famous 


IX years ago Gage county, Nebraska, was By C 
S unk nown in the livestock world todav she 
has the reputation of being among the top 
few purebred livestock centers of the middlewest. Thirty-four 
percent of her herds are of pure breeding and yet the livestock 
of the county is only beginning to take on a healthy 
Thru cooperative effort the breeders of the county 
felt not only in the livestock circles 
definite a has been 
“Better farming by the live- 


industry 
gr ywwth 
are making their influence 
of the state but of the nation 
outlined, he ided by the slogan 
stock route.” 

The results of concerted effort aré evident. In 1913 there 
were but two blooded Holsteins in the entire county. They are 
now found on thirty-two farms to the number of not less than 
300 head and at least three carloads have been exported to other 
countries and st Sixty purebred Holstein bulls head sixty 
herds Eight men are doing official testing and have found 
fifty-six A. R. O. cows, twenty with records over twenty pounds 
of butter in seven days and one with over twenty-six pounds. 
Three years there » thirty-five herds of purebred short- 
that ised to fifty-two and the total 

ol regis is h is me arly d vubled There are 
Re | *olled, Hereford and Angus cattle 

Sixteen breeders of Percheron horses 
ribbe six championships and numer- 
lals The standard of perfection for 
other group of breeders in the county. 
luce pri Seg Jerseys, 32 have 
Chester Whites and Hamp- 
cell two years ago 
them purebred. In one town- 

purebred 
ndustry in Gage county 
0 ind advertising. 
ps in the plat 1 WAS & Ce snane of the cattle 
t] t Blanks were made 
the breeding of 
ittitude of the own- 
The blanks 
thru the schools and collected 
ted Both the 
ent letters to the 
their personal assistance 
officers of the Farm 
m and County 
Che local school 
in furthering a 
thus reached 
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wo were 
has been r 


inimal 


number 
tered 

o breeders of 
600 


Orns 


nim ils 
n blue 


nd me 


ny 
fe-Winning 
ighteen have 


the 


ere asked regardi: 
ised on the farm vd the 


it thru the use of a better sire 


ig 


rmers 


r they were 
endent ol 
requesting 
er letter, signed 
Associ tion, Farmers’ Uni 
t irmers direct 
ve led his influence 
thousand farmers were 


comple 
mpi 


x hools 


by 


h district 
Chree 
for the farmer. It meant he must look 
irely in the face on his own farm. No self- 
r wanted to admit that he would be contented 
ther improvement. 
first 

) pur- 


yn day 


im tme 
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WELCOME 
roy \c) & CSUN’ 


CENTER 
SEE COUNTY AGENTs::/ 


GOSS agent Rist, “it would be well worth the effort 
but the results of the movement are only begin- 
ning to be realized.’’ A cooperative wool associa- 
tion has been responsible for more and better sheep in Gage 
county. For the past three years the wool crop has been pooled 
for sale. By this method prices ranging up to eight cents per 
pound more have been received than have been gotten by others 
outside the county. In one case a father and son sold on the 

same market the same week. The father placed his wool in 
the pool and received 5414 cents per pound net, the son shipped 
alone on the regular market and received 47 cents less one cent 
freight. The pooling system has led to she: aring and tying dem- 
onstrations and a greatly increased interest in the wooly popu- 
lace. Two carload of purebred Shropshires have been brought 
in and distributed and the number of herds has nearly doubled 

Gage county is being advertised far and near as a purebred 
livestock center. Six bulletin boards measuring six by nine 
feet are located on the six main highways near the entrance to 
the county. These read ‘Welcome to Gage county, the Pure- 
bred Livestock Center. See the County Agent.’’ A a. 
directory listing all the purebred breeders was published and 
3,000 of them mailed to county agents and farm bureau secre- 
taries all over the United States and even into Canada. The 
result has been a demand for carload lots by other states more 
than can be filled. The county fair has become recognized as 
one of the leading livestock exhibits of the state. 

The farmers of Gage county love good livestock and they are 
learning the value of blooded stuff in a substantial manner 
Seven years ago one breeder kept only scrubs. He changed to 
purebred Angus butforsomereason kepton > grade cow weighing 
about 900 pounds. A good sire was used and a daughter pro- 
duced. Today the six year old daughter weighs not less than 
1,300 pounds, is practically all black and in the one generation 
of pure blood is not recognized as any relation of her scrub 
mother. 

\ shorthorn breeder had two cows of practically the same 
size and breeding. He bred one to a serub and the other to a 
purebred. The offspring were absolutely different in conforma- 
tion and in the development they made. 

Another feeder of the county had forty calves from his own 
herd of purebreds. He bought ten grades of the same color and 
breeding of a neighbor and fed them out with his purebred stuff 
When ready for the market the grades averaged one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty pounds lighter and could easily be 
picked from the rest of the herd. 

These farmers have recognized the most important fact in 
building a firm and successful industry. Business men have 
long realized that the various classes of business must stick 
together in order to bea comple te success. They have learned 
that the man who sells clothing locates his store in a section 
where other clothing stores are operating and not where im- 
plement dealers or garages predominate. He has learned that 
when people. want new clothes they go 
where clothing stores are to be found 
and where there is opportunity for se- 
lection. Likewise the prospective buy- 
er of any particular breed of stock goes 
where that breed predominates and 
where he has an op ques t 
what he buys. The breeders of Gage 
county have learned that friendly com- 
petition Is an asset rather than a liabil- 
itv that cooperation has many 
merits In the past five years twenty 

carloads of purebred stock have 
been brought in and distributed at 
cost thruout the county and in like 
manner several carloads have been 
shipped [Continued on page 62. 
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Roofing of Rock 


Just as this ledge of rock has 
withstood the elements for cen- 
4, turies sohasthat other wonder- 
& > ful rock--Johns-Manville Asbestos. 















































































all 
That is why 
your roofing should 
be Asbestone 
mt, Asbestone has all the splendid fire-re- 
cia- pellant, weather-resisting properties of 
ee Asbestos, the only known rock fibre that 
per can be made into roofing. There’s nothing 
_ to disintegrate, dry out or rot, because 
ie 
1 in Asbestone is ALL mineral. 
ped 
ent 
= The lowest cost-per-year 
ght ; 
ph roofing you can buy 
sem Asbestone is the first Asbestos roofing 
1e 
: to to be sold at a price within the range of 
ne ordinary rubber roofing paper. This 
nd means economy when you first buy it. 
Tre- 
‘he 
ore Asbestone will last for years without a 
as need of repairs. It never neéds coating 
See : : the Roofin ou sj 
om or painting—truly the most economical Johns-Manville Roof buy will oe ; 
roofing you can buy. Registration the Fire Test. 
Our responsibility for As- . i 
to # 
ng bestone does not end until ous a tan AS 
= Where to use Asbestone 372. Yon tar sennter pill destroy ordin- i 
on There is hardly a building on any farm your Asbestone roof with us. ary “‘rubber’’ type te 
ub th: ill he hatte ith fi f We record it and see that it roofings. But As- : 
hat wul not be tter with a roonng oO gives you full value you have bestone stands this 
- Asbestone. Anyone can lay it easily, all ~ paid or. : fierce heat without 4 
a the necessary cement and fasteners for Send for the booklet that damage;--it is the a 
‘a- — . 7 Y tells how Asbestone is made ONLY low priced 3 
laying are in rous. ou can use and why it is the one best roofing that is, for F i 
mm Asbestone: roofing for your use. ebery practical pur- , 
4 For. your home To the trade:—Our sales pose, fireproof. . 
ed < — provides for the mar- 'F 
be For your barns eting at (ueeuas Goons it 
3 : recogniz istributors an * 
™ For your silos dealers. Address nearest * 
= For your sheds branch for particulars. Ha 
ck ; 
“ H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. be 
m s: 
n- New York City Through— ; 
at 10 Factories—Branches*in 63 Large Cities if 
ro ¢ 





Asbestos 


and its allied products 
INSULATION 
that keeps the heat where it belongs 


CEMENTS 
that make bosler walls leak-proof 
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JOHNS — MANVILLE 


Serves in Conservation 





PACKINGS 
that save power waste 
LININGS 
that make brakes safe 
FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 
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LAMBS IN THE FALL 


.e bigger the lambs are in the fall, 
» better. Therefore it is good to raise sg o e e 
early lambs. But a beginner in the sheep 
oc hSce"*2l1 Hinges built like ridge es 
early lambs. I think he should not have 
them come until the ewes are on grass. 
h early and late lambs will have a 
fairly heavy fleece in the f ill, but I don’t 
ve in clipping it, as its absence will 
I rainst the :nimals 
t on the market 
Liors ile, the lambs should 
; possible. Don’t sell poor 
doing so you will lose} 

Ve have tried many ways | 
and can now do it quite 
rs ago we atte mpted to | 

rket by feeding the 
t the same tim 
falfa pasture. 
i thod of 
uc T me results P 
ry ( ( ing year aia) 
and gna t y” tend , Ht sareipe?eare theo renee dae 
“But this feed as not far Section of barrel or joint sher rrugations 
» as tl m an alfalfa 
ried rape. This was | J HE strongest bridges are those built in the form of an 
eap t did give arch, Wherever ‘heav weights are carried additional 
— strength is always secured by are thes. For this reason corru- 
gated steel can carry heavier loads than the same thickness 
of metal in flat sheets. 


Stanley corrugated wrought steel sides of the barrel rusts onto the 
strap and T hinges are arched where vm With a Stanley corrugated 
the greatest strain comes—nearthe hinge there is no binding or stick- 
barrel or joint They swing your i™€ because the inner side of the 
doors easier and lest longer than barrel touches the pin only at 
hinges made of flat steel. intervals, 

COPS Ee . Stanley corrugated hinges cost 
*n plain hinges rust they bind the same—size for size—as plain 
and stick because the straight inner heavy hinges, 
You can get Stanley corrugated hinges at any hardware store. 
t you have to use hinges try the corrugated hind. 
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: Pigs co they a) 4—“Better” Fashioning 
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Mayflower Shoes 
h could not have | \ They wear better, 
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SUCCESS WITH TWO LITTERS PER 
YEAR 


Markets don’t bother Glenn Huffman 
very much. Out in Linn county, in cen- 
tral Iowa, he has quite a farm, on which 
he produces a few carloads of prime hogs 
ach year. A few days ago I met him at 
the market in Chicago, where he had 
hipped a load of prime Duroes, which 
were little more than eight months of age. 

The reason he isn’t bothered about the 
iog market is that he grows two litters of 
nigs every year. His system, however, of 
1aving two litters, differs from the popular 
methods, for he uses two sets of sows in- 


stead of one. 


“The hogs I have on the market os 
ire purebreds, but unregistered,’’ he said. 

{ll of our sows are purebred, and we 
buy a yearling Duroc each year for $100 
better. We like the Duroes better than 
inv of the other breeds. They have al- 

ay given us the best satisfaction with 


jig litters of strong, healthy pigs. 


‘‘We aim to buy several sows each year 
to replace the stock we don’t think so much 
The idea is to build up the herd, and 
hile doing so keep getting better pigs, 
thus making the herd pay its own way by 
virtue of increase in numbers and quality. 
“Many times I have been asked the 
idea of having purebred sows for market 
hogs. It is very simple. It costs more at 
the outset, but it gets cheaper all the time. 
[It doesn’t cost any more to feed a purebred 
in fact, it costs less, for they gain fast- 
er than will a scrub. They have the breed- 
ing and quality, and this helps consider- 
ibly, especially when corn, tankage and 
ther feeds are so high priced. We are 
ible to get these pigs off to market at 
ght months, and they will average 250 


pig 


pounds or better. 


‘The hogs I had on the market today 
were farrowed in September. They were 
pushed along until they were in good shape 
to go thru the winter, and then just carried 
long until a short time before market 
when we pushed them hard on corn and 


tankage. 


“As soon as we find the pigs snooping 
round the sows’ feed, we fix a creep for 
them into which we place equal parts of 
ground corn, oats and barley with tank- 
e. They soon learn to eat, and in a 


short time are growing like fire. 


“Our fall pigs are practically all dropped 
n grass. The weather is warm at the 
time, and the grass is pretty good. ~ We 


lon’t give the pigs any care to speak of, 


for conditions are very ideal. By feeding 


hem grain, they are in nice condition by 


the time it is cold, and they are ready to 


zo into the winter. We use a community 
use for wintering them in, but this is 
ot extra equipment. We also use it for 
urowing the spring pigs. 

“We have better than thirty sows, 
wenty of which we use for spring farrow- 
i, and about a dozen or fifteen for fall 
igs. We rarely lose any fall pigs, but oc- 
sionally do in the spring. Sometimes, 
f we have an exceptionally good sow, we 

breed her twice—for fall and spring pigs. 
We don’t do this often because we lose 
some of the pigs at both seasons. The 
fall pigs naturally come later, and are not 
in such thrifty condition to go into the 


winter, when we lose them; and the spring | 


pigs come so early that it is too damp and 
cold, 

“If you split up the sows, the pigs in 
spring can come later when it is warm, and 
the fall pigs can come early so as to get a 
good start for the winter.’’—T. J. D. 

lurn the hogs in the orchard and let 
them root. It won't hurt the trees a bit 

nd they will destroy noxious grubs. 
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THE ATLAS PORTLAND 








ir Dbarny\ 
AVE the full manure- 


producing soil. Don’t let it 
leak away unused. Build a 
concrete manure pit and 
make one load of manure 
do the work of 12 to 2 loads 
as usually stored. 


Concrete manure pits of 
Atlas Portland Cement are 
easy and inexpensive to 
build. They can be roofed 
over as protection against 
sun and rain, and screened 
against flies. And they save 


your fertilizer— the liquid 
manure. 


Our book, “Concrete on the 
Farm,” tells you how to 
build this or any other type 
of farm construction in 
cement. Write our nearest 
office for your copy. 


strength for use on your 


most valuable part of 


“The Standard by which all 


other makes are measured.” 


CEMENT | COMPANY 























New York Boston Philadelphia Savannah 
Chicago Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis 
The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
(address the Atlas Office nearest you) SRD cccntactteé cebbes tecccdescece c eeees ceee 
Please send me a copy of “Concrete on the 
Farm” without cost or obligation. MBBIBED 60 Kenesevesncanins ¢*c00scscocccce ccece 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR FEEDERS 


A Glimpse at the Stocker and Feeder Market 


By SAMUEL SOSLAND 


cattle compared with a year ago and the first half of 1919. 
buyer who enters the Kansas City market, the 
distributor of stocker and feeder cattle, or 
a or other stock yards hastily because prices 
vill err. While the markets are lower, supplies 
eders are larger and promise to continue heavy 
October. Besides, the fat cattle trade condi- 
ery feeder must consider, warrant cautious plan- 


B \RGAIN prices prevail in markets for stocker and feeder 


But the 
world | re t 


wions., which ev 
ning in beef feeding and breeding operations. 
At this time year ago, with the country at war, increased 


cmt Cc 


eding operations were being urged upon farmers and 
| 


stockmen he army alone was absorbing as much as 40,000,- 
000 to 50,000,000 pounds of beef a month. [European countries 
r buyers of beef from the United States, as the shipping 

vas not so great in obtaining supplies here as in making 

ym Argentine and Australia. Ocean shipping space 

» scarce and too expensive to encourage Europe 

the cheaper Argentine and Australian beef in 

to the product of American farms. Today no war 

Instead of buying here, European con- 
making purchases more largely from Argentine and 
uso probable that in the United States the pur- 
of beef will not show any increase 


Ll prospect. 
sure! ie |! 
Austrailia. lt is 


. ne ‘ ot oe summers 
chasing powel nsumer: 


winte! 
burdensom« 

of beef 

mecrense Willi 
sitate, accord 
mark } 

clines im pri to a 
point which will 
bring out h vier 
consumption it 1s 
more difficult than 





ments should therefore be followed closely by cattle feeders i: 
making plans for buying stockers and feeders. 

By approaching the stocker and feeder markets with the 
future beef trade influences in mind, the farmer who succeeds 
in raising feed with which to finish or rough stock will be in a 
position to lay the foundation for the most profitable ventures 
It is not sufficient, however, to have an understanding of the 
uncertainties ahead in the markets for finished cattle. One 
must also be familiar with the extent of the present and pros- 
pective supplies of stockers and feeders. 

Supply conditions favor buyers. The northwest, including 
Montana, Idaho, Utah and neighboring areas, has been liquidat- 
ing and is still unloading thousands of cattle on account of a 
serious drouth. Conditions are so serious on the ranges of the 
northwest that the United States Railroad Administration has 
made an emergency reduction of 50 percent in freight rates on 
feed shipped into that territory, and has also lowered shipping 
charges on cattle. The reduced freight tariff on cattle includes 
the regular charge for moving stock out with a provision that 
in shipping back the owner of the same stock will be required 
to pay only one-third of the regular return rate. However, these 
special rates are not checking expansion in the available supply 
of stockers and feeders from the viewpoint of the buyers. 
Thousands of cattle are being moved prematurely, and other 
thousands which 
ought to be fleshy 
enough to sell at 
Chicago for slaughter 
are being offered to 
feeders. 

While a great num- 
ber of northwest cat- 
tle are being sent to 
Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and even 
into the southwest, 
it should be remem- 
bered that many of 
the pasture owners 
who are receiving 
this stock would be 
competing otherwise 








usual to gauge the 
prospective demand 
for beef. There are c 

more than 110,000,000 con sumers in the United States, and their 
average consumption of ‘Seef is about 75 pounds a year. If 
general business continues highly prosperous, the demand for 
within the United States will be active. On the other 
setback in business will tend to lessen the consump- 
reduce the demand for finished cattle from 


beet 
hand, any 
tion and, in turn, 
feecdiots 

Europe promises to play a 
in determining whether or not 
I ntities of beef Li 


wag 
‘ 


more important part than ever 
\{merican consumers will be 
Kurope makes progress 
earners in the United 
satisfaction of cattle feeders. However, 
continued disturbances in Europe, which would affect her 
purchases of the surplus farm and manufactured products of 
the United States, mean less foreign trade for this country and 
less prosperity for American wage earners. European develop- 


to buy irge qua 


normal activities 


abl 
In resuming het 


State ll profit to the 


on markets for cattle 
for wintering pur- 
poses. The removal of their competition contributes to the 
favorable position of stocker and .eeder buyers on markets. 

Other important sources of supplies of stocker and feeder 
eattle have fully as many to ship as a year ago. Kansas and 
Oklahoma are moving their cattle from pastures later than 
usual, having delayed marketing in the hope that prices would 
improve and enable them to reduce their losses on this season’s 
grazing operations. The Texas Panhandle has heavy supplies 
of cattle to sell. Colorado and New Mexico are not selling 
extensively, but will be fairly liberal shippers the remainder 
of the range cattle moving season. California and Oregon, 
which have sold more cattle on Missouri river markets this 
year than in any other year in history, continue to ship freely 
across the Rocky mountains. 

While present conditions are abnormal, it is of interest to 
compare the outgo of stocker and feeder (Continued on page 66. 









SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


HERCULES 


ENGINES 


| The Greatest Labor Savers Ever Devised for 
| Practical Farm Use 


: 
) Powerful, Dependable, Economical—Run on 
Gasoline or Kerosene. Sizes 1 to 12 H.P. 


— 



















This sturdy, reliable, low-cost 
power servant takes the 
drudgery out of farm work. 
For just a few cents an hour, 
a Hercules will run your 
pumping system, feed cutter, 
fanning mill, cream separator, 
butter churn and do scores of 
jobs about your farm. 






S Here’s the wonderful engine 

that has set a new standard 
for farm power on more 
than a quarter million 
farms. Without excep- 
tion, Hercules Engines 
today are giving a 
: measure of power- 
th economy and faithful 
“ service which is aston- 
ishing. Every day an - 
at average of one hundred and fifty &€ 

















Easy to operate—nothing to 
get out of order or give trouble. 






Made to burn gasoline and kero- 
sene. A size for all practical ; 


needs—1% to 12 H. P. 
Write for Catalog 















th farmers are buying Hercules Engines Don’t make the mistake of considering 
has . “ITA 1 h Wh = an engine for your farm power with- 
or in preference to all others. ys out first getting a Hercules catalog. 
ing Si ~aus > ine wi Write for it now, and we'll give you 
Simply because no other engine will r now, give yo 
Hes Ply g the name of the Hercules dealer in 






iat do so much and cost so little. 


red 


your locality. 





Hercules Gas Engine Co. 
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Double YOUR 
Wheat Yield 


Sure increase of 50 to 100% 
Takes little time. = 
spread straw on your fields, Preserves moisture; 
beats drought. Straw prevents winter kill. Pre- 
vents sheet of ice forming. Prevents “soil blow” 
in thin or sandy soil. Sure protection, yet gets 
life giving air to the wheat. Eliminates quick 
thaws and freezes which lifts the roots of the 
wheat and cause sure death. Learn the facts. 
: can do what others have done, ake more 
money. Raise more wheat by using the 


Simplex Straw and 
Manure Spreader 


Straw must be applied evenly. Hand methods 
won'’tdo. TheSimplex works simply and accur- 
ately. Lasts alifetime. Costs less, works faster 
and better than any other spreader. Spreads 
thick orthin. Handles dry, wet, rotted, chunky, 
or loose straw or manure. A double duty machine, 
Attaches to any rack quickly and easily. 


30 Days Free Trial 


I don’t want any money. Just try the Simplex 30 
days at my risk—if you don’t like it ship it back 
and you don’t owe me a cent—but when you find, 
as 6,000 other farmers have, that the Simplex is 
the one implement you need most—keep it and 
pay for it on the 


Easy Payment Plan 


One farmer among hundreds who has written 
praising the Simplex says: “It made me $700.00 in 
one year.”” Write for free descriptive folder, 
prices, and what prominent papers and Agricul- 

tural Colleges say about straw spreading. A postal 
will bring you full information. If you want more 
wheat, more alfalfa, more corn, and other grains, 
write me today—you’ll be intensely interested in 
the information—and it’s free for the asking. 


L. D. RICE, President 
SIMPLEX —— MFG.CO. 
500 Traders Bldg. 
Kansas City, 
Missouri 


You can do it. 
farmers have proved it. 


Little Giant 
Tractor 


Every 
Ounce 
A 


\ Moter 
ccept af yor tirrte “iant COMPANY 
iS7 Rock St., Mankato, Minn. BLIG 
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AIRDALES COLLIES AND OLD 
‘GLISH shepherd dogs rrained 

<i] matrons, pups all ages. Flemish 

Rufus : Red Belgian r: — — Send 
for large instruct | 


ive lis f what you | 
Ww. R. WATSON BOX ‘iOwA 


tot OARLAND. | 
WANT A SHEEP? 


_Let American Hampshire | 
a 


ant, New Ze aland, 





Sheep Association send you 
et with list of breeders. Write Comfort 
Woodland Ave., DETROIT, MICH 


and 
\ Ivier 


y book! 
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SELECT BREEDING EWES IN FALL 


Fall is the time to buy or select the 
breeding ewes, especially if one desires 
early lambs. Some sheep raisers want the 
lambs to come in March or April, so as 
to have them ready for market in July. 
Experienced sheep raisers, of course, can 
rear lambs at almost any time of the year, 
and have good luck with them. But a 
beginner, I think, should not have the 
little fellows come until the ewes are on 
grass. Then the lambs thrive and grow 
better, and more of them are saved, thus 
the flock becomes more profitable. 

\ paying sheep business depends very 
much on the selection of breeding ewes. 
Only ewes in perfect health ought to be 
selected, and these should not be too 
thin or poor. Neither should they be 
too fat. We have found that fat ewes are 
often not regular breeders, and their fat 
may be evidence of their infertility. Also 
pick out for breeders ewes of fair size. 
It is evident that a large sheep produces 
both more wool and more meat than a 
small ‘one. I think the average sheep 
raisers ought to possess ewes with a blocky 
meat formation, and a long, thick fleece. 
To consider the nature of the fleece is 
important, for some sheep produce almost 
twice as much wool as others. The breed- 
ing ewes should also have solid mouths, 
with no teeth lost, and no nippers loose 
or badly worn. We like ewes that are 
lively and lusty eaters. 

When selecting the ewes, the raiser 
should know whether he desires the fine 
wool breed or the coarse wool, or mut- 
ton breed. The fine wool sheep are very 
profitable nowadays, when often as much 
is paid for a fleece as was formerly paid 
for the whole sheep, pelt and all. We 
have always raised the fine wool sheep, 
and have found them profitable under all 
conditions. These sheep, if not overfat, 
bring as high a price for the meat as do 





those 


of the coarse wool breed.—C. O., 


Minn. 


[THE OUTLOOK FOR FEEDERS 

Continued from page 64 
r Kansas City, 
Chieago, which rank first, second and 
third, respectively, in the volume of this 
trade. The last four months of each year 
usually witness the largest movement of 
stocker and feeder cattle from these and 
other marke‘s. 


attle from Omaha and 


Shipments by head in September, Oc- 
tober, November and December com- 
bined from the three leading markets in 
the past three years have been as follows: 
1918 1917 1916 

551,000 470,000 444,000 
280,000 322,000 289,000 
220 000 234,000 164,000 


4 mos. 1,051,000] 1,026,000 


neas Cit 
aha 
Chicago 
Total, 897,000 
Stocker and feeder cattle shipments by 
months from Kansas City, Omaha, and 
Chicago combined in the last four months 
of the past three years have been as fol- 
lows: 
1918 
305,000 
(let cals 320,000 
N ov .... 263,000 
Dex 163,000 


1917 
265,000 
306,000 
310,000 
145,000 


1916 
238,000 
342,000 
209,000 
113,000 


Total, 1,026,000 _ [897,000 

The figures for Kansas City, Omaha and 
Chicago furnish an index of the general 
trend of the movement of stocker and 
feeder cattle. When the present season 


4 mos .1,051,000 


t., 1919 


These Len-Mort Work and Outdoor Shoes 
are such wonderful vaiue that we wil 
gladly send them to you by mail, 
ey down, You will 
well- 


pay } 
higher prices 


you can 
direct from 


modern farmer. 
Bcilt on stylish lace 
last. 


Keep th ly if 
eep them only i 
sure to give size and 


. Dept 2218 — 





No Rats By Sunday 

On Thursday scatter small bits of “Rough 
On Rats” mixed with chopped meat about 
the place; on Friday mix dampened oatmeal 
and “Rough On Rats; Saturday chopped 
ham with “Rough On Rats” will get all 
that are left. Sunday comes but rats enc 
mice are gone. Change of bait fools the 
pests. Cet “Rough On Rats” at druc -nd 
general stores. Write for booklet—Enading 
Rate and Mice", sent tree to you. 


E. S. WELLS 
Chemist 
Jersey City, N. J. 








THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


has become so ar in ite first four years that 

thousands have ee called for to replace, on their 

old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at 

emall cost, the gearing of the earlier 

Aermotors, making them self-oil- 

ing. Its encl osed motor 

keeps in the oil and 

eeps out dust a 

rain. The Splash Oil- 

ing System constantly 

floods every bearing with oil, pre- 

venting wear and enabling the 

mill to pump in the lightest breeze. 

The oil supply is renewed once a year. 

Double Sqans are used, each carrying half the load. 
We mgek e Gasoline Engines. Pumps, Leng 

Water upply Goods and Steel Frame 


Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth $t., Chicago 


MAKE $49.00 A DAY 


Over allexpenses. That’s what D. J. 
Collier of Edgerton, Mo,, did with an 


ADMIRAL HAY PRESS 


Universally admitted to be the most erf = 
baler made. 30 years a success. v. © - pt atmolest, fon — 
My press is doing as fine work as over ‘end this is its 16 itheesson.” ad 
Just send name and address 
poy for o I 
iving 
formation oo. Hay *tefines and or + 
epe cial r Time offer that will — 


gasble ae to. mabe big money hay- 
mune; BAY PRESS COMPAN 
ee) Missouri nd 
COVER Hay,etc, With the New 
Waterproof Cloth. 


Pylox is the Lcouanest most long-lasting cover on 
the market. Will not crack or mildew. Keeps 
waterproof quality permanently. Made with bound 





Your Meshinery Wag- 
ons, New Cut Alfalfa, 


edges anc 
square foot. Write forenaane 
and descriptive circular. 


Mikesel! Brothers Co 








d eyelets—only 6c pe 


154 W. Randolph St. . Chicago, II!. 
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for shipping such cattle closes, however, 
it is probable that September and the 
early part of October will show total 
shipments relatively heavier than for the 
same periods the past year. This is be- 
cause the northwest is making unusually 
early shipments of drouth stock. The 
later movement from the southwest will 
offset to a degree the earligg offerings by 
the northwest. It is almost a certainty 
that October will record the heaviest ship- 
ments of stockers and feeders for any 
month this year. In the event of improved 
growing weather over Iowa, Illinois, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Indiana, Ohio and 
other important corn states, shipments in 
September may exceed the total for Oc- 
tober, in the opinion of some stockmen. 

Whether to make early purchases if sup- 
plies of stockers and feeders” have not 
already been obtained, or whether to wait 
are perplexing problems. The months 
of largest shipments are not necessarily 
the periods of lowest prices. This is evi- 
dent from price comparisons. Feeders 
who desire cattle for the holiday markets 
will, of course, purchase steers early, if 
they have not already acquired the number 
they plan to finish. Those in the market 
for stock for wintering and feeding next 
spring and summer are in many instances 
being advised to make purchases from the 
late September or early October runs, 
which are expected to be the largest of 
the year. If the outlook for corn and other 
feed crops improves materially in the 
meanwhile, it is probable that the demand 
for stocker and feeder cattle will expand 
and prices may then take an upturn. If 
new corn crop prospects continue spotted, 
then delay in buying will be more likely to 
prove profitable. 

Excepting in instances where feeders 
count on a quick turn, no feeding cattle 
should be purchased on the basis of the 
present trade in corn-fed animals. There 
is now an abnormal scarcity of corn-fed 
cattle, which is in part the result of an 
over-supply late last spring. ‘lhis over- 
supply, which sent prices down sensation- 
ally, the declines amounting to $3 to $5 
per hundredweight in about two months, 
resulted in the dumping of feedlot holdings 
and acted as a discouragement to feeders. 
The present market also reflects the effect 
of thesshortage of heavy grass-fat steers 
from the ranges of the northwest. Cattle 
of this class are not an important factor in 
the winter months, so the supply situation 
will then be different. 

Light stockers have been quoted lately 
in Kansas City, Chicago and Omaha 
around $6 to $8, with the famished north- 
west stock bringing the lowest prices. 
Feeding steers have been quoted down fo 
$8 and $9 for the cheaper grades, with the 
better offerings largely between $10 and 
$12. A year ago Kansas City sold stockers 
as high as $16, but these cattle proved 
money losers. A year ago Kansas City 
quoted stockers as high as $13.80 and 
feeders up to $16.50. In Chicago last 
September stocker and feeder cattle aver- 
aged $10.90, but in the next three months 
the averages were $10 to $10.25. The 
top on feeding steers at Omaha last Sep- 
tember was $16.50, and in the next two 
months of 1918 at that Nebraska market 
the tops were $14.25 and $15. In Sep- 
tember, 1917, stocker and feeder cattle 
averaged $8.50 in Chicago, and in Sep- 
tember, 1916, the average was $6.60. In 
1916 the top on stocker cattle in Kansas 
City was $8.05, against $9 for feeders. 
Omaha had a top of $8.40 on feeding cattle 
in September, 1916. 

Feed production is a vital factor in the 
distribution of stocker and feeder cattle. 
It is too early to count with definiteness 
on the year’s harvests of feed, but the out- 
look does not point to any super-abun- 
dance. Drouth in the northwest is cutting 
the alfalfa crop. The south will have less 
cottonseed cake and meal. Conservation 
is therefore in order in arranging cattle 
operations for fhe next year. 
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Get Rid of Worms 


Always keep one compartment of your self-feeder supplied with 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. Make it half Tonic, half salt, Animal in- 
stinct will do the rest. Mr. Hog will not only help himself to 
this great worm destroyer, but— 


He’ll get a Tonic that will keep his appetite on edge and his 
digestion good. He’ll get a laxative that will keep his bowels 
moving regularly. He’ll get a Diuretic that will help his kidneys 
throw off the poisonous waste material. 


Remember that worms are not a hog’s only trouble—making a 

six-months market hog calls for a stuffing and cramming proc- 

ess with corn, or its equivalent. You are laying on fat faster 

than nature ever intended. Let your hog’s system clog and 
rour hog is in trouble; if there is any disease in the neighbor+ 
ood, your hog gets it, 


1B} as (-F-3- cele) am enitie 


Put it in the Self-Feeder 


Here’s the remedy—Always keep Dr. Hess Stock Tonic before your 
hogs in the self-feeder; or add it to the swill, or the drinking water— 
anyway, just so they get it. 
Here are your results—You have a herd with good appetite—you 
have a herd free from worms—you have a healthy herd. Their sys- 
tems are free from poison, free from fever, because the bowels and 
kidneys are active. They throw off and carry off the waste material. 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is good alike for cattle, horses, hogs and sheep. It 
makes the ailing animals healthy, the whole herd thrifty. It expels 
worms, Now, listen to this: You buy Dr. Hess Stock 
Tonic according to the size of your herd—2 pounds for 
each average hog to start with. Add it to 
your self-feeder, or the swill, or the drink- 
ng water, You'll see the good results, or 
the dealer will refund your money. Always 
guaranteed, 


Why Pay the Peddler 
Twice My Price? 
25-1b. Pail, $2.25; 100-Ib. Drum, $7.50 
Except in the far West, South and Canada, 
Smaller packages in proportion, 


DR.HESS & CLARK, Ashland, 0. 













































CHOG FENCE 


BIGGEST Fence bargain of the year, ouly 19¢ a rod for 26-inch, woven 
wire, Hog Fence. 27'4c for the 47-inch. Lowest prices on barb-wire. 
Every Fence bulider should investigate. Get our big free catalog. Tells about our 


72 Styles of Farm Fence 
Also Poultry and Lawn Fence. Our “Direct From Factory to User** 
. Saves you 15% to 25%. We ship on 
80 Days Free Trial. Write Today tor the big free Fence book. 
DDREASS 






! Wihme Sere cea 45) 
in grains. 
176-ACRE MONEY-MAKER WITH) MAKE, BIG MONEY fsx 


A. Easy term:. Markets, schools, churches, free insur- 
spreader, reaper, drill, potato digger, walking, sulky ance. Farm advisers No swamps or stones 10 to 160 A. 
Plows, long list implements, wagons, harness, 1% Rest offer in U.S.from largest Co. Write today. Bkit free. 
mile R. R. town. Heavy crop loam tillage, 20-sow | Swigart, Vi2s9 First Nati Bk. Bidg.. Chicago. It. 
wire-fenced pasture, wood, frult. -room house, 7 ie 
ft. stock barn, horse barn, corn houses, etc. Aged FARM LOANS © oe eee. om 
owner to retire at once sells all, $5500, easy terms. = ) B,J g eB. ~*m.. 
Details page 35 Catalog Bargain’ 19 States, copy free. | vorable options. Write for nam Ay Lincoln, Nebr 
Stront Farm Agency, 922-CN Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. | Lincoin Joint Stock Land Bank, Lincoln, ! 
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SELF-FATTENED PORK 
impossible to get something for 
, Dut here 1 in easy and eflicient 
make the porkers lift the mortg ge. | 

hod emploved by Jas. Lockard 
_ "Hie alfalfa = =F = - Get all the profits from your corn crop 

the cornfield and ? See Chis year Prepare now to protect it 
of alf: ui . he 4 =< after harvest, from weather, rats, fir 

' it } the | ——— - — ———5 and lightning Be res ady to ho ld you 
ines =COrm— keep it safe and sound—and sel! 

, : ~—* : = =H when you can get best prices. Increase 
prgs. i porke cou a run at will | = C ; : : your storage capacity and your crop profits by 

upon he luciou ilfalfa or partake ol insta lling 


rn whenever their swinish = F E MAN 
like so doing. A windmill = =— —R ais L 


ly of water at hand . SS : 
open ie alee es Metal Corn Cribs 


lt™ 
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m2 y in the 











4 7 
atche " . , . 
watched the ‘i , a - More than 4,000in successful operationon farms 


' , : b 
ri take weight. He rhe Dickelman Patent Ventilating System keeps 

ha’ en impossible to f B kl d Pri gore in perfect condition always — 

‘ ‘ : ; sy 1eavy, rust-resisting iron, strong amd durablk 

ing ol lfalfa before frost Send or 00 et an ces Easy to erect. Will last you a lifetime 
I urning the pigs onto it, they ate Dickelman Metal Corn Cribs are a profit-making Dickelman Metal Corn Cribs pay for themselves 
2 , ~ . The . ea the first year, in the corn they save from rats 
less « corn than otherwise. le young investment for every farm. Our booklet “‘Dickle- and weather. 


Dur s broug! $900 on the Omaha man Corn Savers” gives complete information as 
‘ h - DICKELMAN MFG. COMPANY 


| to construction, sizes, pri and all features. 


market. J. Send for it—today. 403 MAIN sT., FOREST, OHIO 


A SAFE INVESTMENT 


rl other day I asked an old success- 
ful farmer what he considered the safest 
plan by wl h a man could double his 
mone the shortest time. “Invest 


¥ vas m ne’ in brood sows,” he answered ‘For Any Engine to Weigh 


prompt I’ve never found anything by 
which I could make money faster, in a Any engine that weighs more than 60 pounds per horsepower 
: = , is too heavy for farm work. It wastes gasoline, material, 

reasonably safe way, than by raising hogs. time and energy. 

Other animals have helped many a farmer Cushman Double Cylinder Engines weigh only one- 

out of tight holes, but no animal has done fourth as much as ordinary farm engines, but they sre balanced so 
; - I= fully, ond governed so accurately that they run even more 

it oftener than the lowly hog. It has 


enabled farmers to buy needed machines, 
comfortable homes, and has sometimes 


even paid for the farm. Last spring my g 
neighbor purchased a big touring car, : ht Weig ht 
which he paid for out of hog money.”’ Farm Motors 


What the old farmer said about hog 


profits appears gospel truth, when we 20 Ada 3] aw oe Ibe. Easy to Move from Job te Job 


think around a bit. The money put into ders, shellers and grain sep 

brood sows is certainly a pretty safe in- H. P. Doubl eer w 780 lbs. A 
vestment—ninety percent safer, at least, 15 wonderful motor Or eile filling, It will handle most 
than am investment in some outside ensilage cutters that usually require a 20 H. P. heavy engine. 
business, even if the promoters are > Bat H. P. Double Cylinder weighs only 320 Ibs. For 
considered honest. The demand for pork a. > pod as as “ 

has always been good, and the demand 18 4 jobs, iemas pre po Se. faves tet small 
now greater than ever. The breeding stock acme, 

can be raised in a short time, so that the ee hiacace Goes day Oy - i isbrate» Bawinpey, 
actual cash invested in the hog business Wen et Ly am Costaneges, Peietee, Cate Pures, end 


2ed be only a moderate sum. Of course, 

the hoge toque, fend, but se much of Cushman Metor Works #22": AGN. 2121 Strat 
what they eat would otherwise go to waste, 
the pork produced on the farm is largely | 
a by-product. The hogs eat any old slop, 
sour milk, or veget: ab le wastes, and, if 
permitted, thev take care of the scattered 
grain in the stubble fields and straw stacks. 
Mereover, they utilize the grain behind 
fattening cattle. From the same amount 
of food ynsumed, swine produce more 
mm than any other animals. And 
a Chev are r udv to market 

rt time compared with that} "] Order Direct From This Announcement! 
tle. Thus money invested FOR a limited time only we offer highest grade extra heavy barbed 
a dividend. wire just purchased by us at less than the cost of manufacture. Made of 12 gauge 
} ikes hog raising wire; 4 point barbs %, inl.ong spaced 3 in. apart. Carefully coated with special weather- resisting 
. ed | paint accepted by the Government's Chemists as the best paint for wire protection. Put up in 

that hogs re quire } reels containing 750 ft. each weight per reel 68 Ibs. 


their feed Order Lot No. 2-PX100. Price in carload lots (625 reels or more) per reel, $1.80 

















—- Ye bs are also the most durable farm engines in 
A on account of improved design and better material snd construction. 








them 


ime and in r d 
at Gadd tenia 2-PX101 ‘Ge 2-PX103 
ae sages Price in lots of (100 reels > Price in lots of (25 reels 
with 1 l or more) per reel, $1. or more) perreel, $2. os 
t tak car 2-PX104 
they take rice ts of (50 reesl Price in lots of (less than 
or more) per reel. $2.00 25reels) perreel, $2.10 
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The more he can cae / ¥ 35th and tron Streets CHICAGO 
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USING THE GUARANTEE RIGHT 
The guarantee has a legitimate, es- 
sential place in transactions involving 
purebred livestock. Misused, it is a boom- 
erang which reacts to the pemneesd 
Sesdieseinen of the private breeder or 
the sales club with whom it is merely a 
pretense. The guarantee, and the con- 
scientious, liberal way in which the breeder 
lives up to it, establish a brand of busi- 
ness conduct which is sure to influence 
future success. The breeder permanently 
in the field is bound to establish a repu- 
tation of one sort or another. The guar- 
antee, employed in the right spirit, is as 
useful a business assistant as the trade- 
mark a biscuit manufacturer uses, or the 
brand a canning concern puts on its goods. 
It ought to be made to stand for very 
much the same thing. 

What can the livestock breeder guar- 
antee? He can guarantee age and breed- 
ing. He can guarantee a clean bill of 
health—in cattle, specifically, freedom 
from tuberculosis under a recent tuber- 
culin test. He can guarantee, further, 
anything that he knows to be true of the 
animal offered for sale. He can guarantee 
a female in calf. He can guarantee that 
a horse is free f:om bad habits. 

And everything that he guarantees he 
must be prepared to live up to. If, for 
instance, he guarantees “absolute satis- 
faction,” he must be ready, without 
bickering, to take the animal back—even 
tho the dissatisfaction is over an unreason- 
able dislike the purchaser has taken to the 
animal’s markings, or a dislike his wife 
has taken. 

In considerable measure, breeders’ clubs 
organized to hold regular sales succeed 
or fail as they employ the guarantee well 
or otherwise. A sales organization whose 
auctions are “on the square,” draws 
numerous bidders, oftentimes, simply be- 
cause, by reason of the guarantee, they 
feel they are dealing in a safe market. 
Some farmers, but not many, like to deal 
in a market where everyone has daggers 
and it’s “every man for himself,” with 
sharp and dishonest practices rampant. 

For that matter, it pays the farmer 
building a reputation to use the guar- 
antee freely in any sort of livestock trans- 
action. It means nothing else than selling 
animalsstrictlyforwhat theyare. Nobody 
knows what an animal really is better 
than the man who has owned it. The 
importance of the guarantee prnciple is 
recognized even by shysters, out to “do” 
everybody they can. We are all acquaihted 
with the man who “guarantees” a milch 
cow coming fresh will give four gallons, 
and then sidesteps when she attains three 
gallons with difficulty. We are acquainted, 
too, with the farmer who guarantees a 
ow in calf, and then fails to make good 
when she doesn’t, claiming ‘she’s worth 
what you paid, anyway.” We know the 
type which freely guarantees “absolute 
satisfaction,”’ verbally, and then fails to 
perform to that extent when the purchaser 
is dissatisfied. 

All such classes, misusing the guarantee," 
are shortsighted. They look no farther 
ahead than the immediate transaction. 
And they are wretchedly poor business 
men, for if there is one truth applicable 
everywhere it is that buyers sate rather 
buy blindfolded of a man they trust, than 
with guns in their hands of a seller whose 
good faith is open to serious doubt: Use 
the guarantee—but use it right.—B. L, 





Pastures that have moss in them do but 
little good; sometimes the hogs do them 
a lasting good by rooting them upside- 
down; the cultivation and aeration stimu- 
lates them 


Alfalfa hay makes a very good winter 
roughage for brood sows. Remember, 
however, that hogs are not ruminants like 
sheep and cattle and must haye concen- 
trates along with alfalfa. 
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There is no 
Economy in 


Cheap Roofing 


When you buy ready-roofing remember that 
the first cost of low-priced roofing is not the 
only cost. There will be also the cost of 
up-keep and the cost of an entirely new roof 


at the end of a few years. Don’t give experience 
the opportunity to teach you that there is no economy 
in the purchase of cheap roofing for residences, barns 


or other buildings of a permanent character. 


You exercise true economy when you buy 


RU-BER-OID 


ROOFING 


Ru-ber-oid is made and sold to meet a standard of 
quality, not a standard of price. Asa result many 
Ru-ber-oid roofs have lasted 26 years and the limit 
of their endurance is yet to be found. The cost of 


up-keep is negligible. 


One large user of Ru-ber-oid said recently, ‘“You 


can put on a Ru-ber-oid roof and forget it.’* 


tainly, if any roof can be safely forgotten, it is one 


covered with Ru-ber-oid. 


If you are interested in the matter of roofing send 
for a copy of ‘‘Roofing Facts Worth Knowing.’’ 


You will find this booklet worth reading. 


THE STANDARD Paint COMPANY 


WOOLWORTH BLDG., N. Y. 


Chicago New York Boston 


There is but One Ru-ber-oid 
The Standard Paint Company Makes It 


This Label 


Is a Guarantee 
of Quality 










































































































Send for a copy of 
this book. It will 
tell you many in- 
teresting things 
about roofing. 
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SHALL I HOG DOWN MY CORN? 

The question of whet or to try 
hoggi! y ome ¢ will come into 
t} minds of many the coming 


ns (,reatel 


ner not 
Nn 
during 


returns will be h 


dowt 


r dow n 


1d forage croy 
cowpeas planted between 


8 
rows 

ne 
of the practice are summed up below 

The advantage of “hogging-down 
corn may be briefly enumerated 
Handling of the crop 
may be omitted, name:y—husking, erib- 
bing, re-loading in the wagon for later 
feeding and feeding still later to pigs on 
pasture in the yards 

Storage charges are dispensed with on 
a portion of the corn crop 

storage therefore done 
with because the pigs have already con- 
verted the corn into pork. 

It is a natural way of self-feeding and 
as good are secured as 
even. self-fed 


s 


Labor is saved. 


1s away 


loss 


returns equally 

where corn is hand-fed or 

by hand 

‘It is a sanitary method of feeding. 
Hogs develop good constitutions and 

take on a quick finish after coming out 

of the field 
The manure 


conserved, being de- 


is 


posited on the land where needed, and is | 


evenly and uniformly distributed 


Che crop is harvested without waste if | 


proper precautions are taken, and every- 
thing is done rightly 
It would help to clean up 


of corn because the pigs will eat and tramp | 


out the weeds 

ttle that have been m corn, or 
low up after the silo has been filled 
hus garner the waste grains 

and encourage the gather- 
in 


Se ed, 


ip after ¢ 
to 
and th 

May facilitate 
| seed corn 
with a wagon and 
sofashing down all of 
to, knowing that he 


that th 
It that the 


can go 
husk out the 
the corn he Ww 


ing because one 


nts 
it himself b 


in later to 


| mn 


hog-it-down “ 


l and worms 


discourage insects 
n root 
of corn 
in that 


n such 


worn. 

may 
another 
is Tape, 
us mav the land do its full 


be 


cTop 


taken 
3;Oy beans 


ison 


exercise for brood sows in 
cleaning up after the fattening hogs. 

Makes early fall plow ing sometimes pos- 

Organic matter will be largely added to 
the soil if supplementary crops, particu- 
larly, are used and they should be. 

Makes possible a longer series of years 
in following corn than if said corn is har- 
ested rad hauled away simply because 

fertility is not removed to any large 
i more huskers on the job the 

urvested more quickly. The hogs 
vod huskers 
I disadvantages in “hog- 
well vantages, and 


them quickly 


re ur’ 
28 ad 
d if pastured 
these respects 


1 and 


aucite 


raem 


on in 


me | 


Ss 


weather, 

very muddy weather. Tl 
slight under pr 

r feeding purposes 


serious 


ost fc 

n states that 

cornbelt proper where we have 

er than we can put into our 
silos, and more than we can usually shock 


is more 


to 


advantage 


main advantages and disadvantages | 
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| this disadvantage will become much more 


serious 


oned with. It takes a little extra equip- 
ment to “hog-down”’ because woven wire 
must be used, at least partially. 

Brood sows aad gilts get too fat in the 
cornfield. of course this disadvantage is 
not a real one because Orn CAA be “hog- 
ged-down”’ without using brood sows and 
gilts; they can clean up to good advantage. 

It takes extra care to turn into new 
corn. Most certainly this is true but it 
| takes extra time to husk tne corn also. 
But it is true tnat one must handle his 
hogs with some care at the beginning 
of hogging-down time 

Heavy hogs may waste some corn. The 
| remedy of course is not to use the extra 
| heavy hogs or else to follow up with old 
| brood sows, or gilts, or young shotes. 

It is said that hogs do not gain well 
| after coming out of the cornfield. This 
| depends upon how long they have been 
}in tae cornfield and how taey have been 
handled therein. I: they have been fat- 
tened excessively in the field of course 
this is true. It would be true also on 
pasture or ia dry iot had the same amouat 
of corn been fed. 

Hogs are more liable to be neglected 
and thus sickness may break out and be 
disastrous before noticed. Reaily in this 
ease the remedy is to watch the hogs 
ciosely, making it a point to see them at 





The time is coming when | 


least once a day. Naturally if the hogs 
are taking care of themseives in the hog 
one is liable to neglect them. Continuous 
daily vigilance is the remedy. 

The hogs are more likely to become sick. 
In some respects this is true, particularly 


1 weedy piece | 


The difficulty of fencing must be reck-} 


field so as not to need any extra assistance | 


pt., 1919 


™ 


not natural hog feediag lots. Rooting js 
an objection, but usually pigs root to ¢ 

something that they are not getting 

the feed, but they root more in a cle: 
corn feed than they do in a cornfieid th 
has rape between the rows, or soybe: 
between the hills. Another disadvan 

is that it one does not truly plan 

operations heavy snows will come and fi 
the field only partly ‘“nogged-down 
Judgment will have to be used in thes 
respects. Snow a.so comes and stops tl 
| human husker. It is sometimes said tl 
little pigs can not “hog-down” corn 

advantage. This is true because they ar 
not big enough to get the staiks down 
However, a good full-feed, of field corn 
(the staiks being hogged-down by the 
older hogs) properly balanced for little 
| pigs is a good thing, particularly if they 
| are intended for the pork barrel. To get 
the corastaiks dowm for them it is weil 
to turn a big hor like an old sow in with 
the little pigs; they will get their share, 


. 


never fear.—J. M. E. 


FARMERS’ SHORTEN MARKET 
DISTANCE 

The farmers of Story County, Iowa 
figure that they made $14,472 im 1918 thru 
cooperative shipping of 184 carloads of 
livestock. Eight Cooperative Livestock 
Shipping Associations have been or- 
ganized in the sixteen towns of the county 
thru the efforts of the Farm Bureau. Two 
new ones have been organized since De- 
cember. Their work was not included in 
the report. 

The Story association with one hundred 
ten members shipped 68 carloads of live- 
stock between the months of February 


te 





and November. The profits which they 





It enables one to use hogs in following | 


will not have to husk | 
pigs will be turned 


| 


Can | 





Numerous experiments, both by practical feeders and by experiment stations, have shown that hogs 


can be trusted to select a ration on which they will thrive and make profitable gains, 
The self-feeder for hogs has proven a good method of feeding 


if the cornfield has a creek running thru 
it, or if the crows “‘are bad,” or if other 
conditions are suca as to facilitate the 
bringing in of cholera. 
| Naturany at that time of the year hogs 
tend to gather together more closely tnan 
in the summer, and we find im practice 
| that cholera ofttimes breaks out. It 
more a questio. of things being congenial 
and favorable to tae spread of cnolera 
| at this time of year so far as climate and 
general conditioas are conceraed rather 
than that new corn causes cholera. New 
corn does not c2oera because 
cholera is produved primarily by a specific 
germ, and we doubt very seriously u new 
corn proper.y fed lowers the resistaace of 
pigs; we are rather inclined to think it 
raises the resistance 

Stalks are difficult to plow under be- 
cause the hogs wallow them around, and 
down, and get them all twisted up. A 
| thoro discing will remedy this. 

Other disadvantages may be briefly 
mentioned such as difficulty of getting 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| materials are placed within their reach. 
| 

| 
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cause 


if the proper 


received were $5,100. Ranking second in 
profit and first in membership the Roland 
Association of 120 members made a profit 
of $4,125. 

MacCallsburg’s total business between 
April and November amounted to $57,- 
860 and a net profit of $1,850. This as- 
sociation had only sixty-five members. 
From April the Maxwell Association had a 
business of $29,543 with a net profit of 
$873. The Collins Association has done 
a business of $52,378 with a gain of $35,- 
000 on account of shipping this way. The 
association at Fernald, organized July 5th, 
did a business in the last few months of 
the year of $21,532. 

These results show only what is being 
done in one county in the way of co- 
operative shipping of livestock. Many 
other counties are having equally good 
success thru the use of cooperative ship- 
ping. Just how cooperative shipping as- 
sociations work, can be learned by refer- 
ring again to the article “Saving Middle- 
men’s Margins,’ on page 14 of the Aopril 





water to the cornfields because they are 
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HERCULES “‘Over-Size”’ is out- 
side evidence of the highest devel- 
opment in spark plugs. 

Such exclusive features as the 
HERCULES oil-and-heat-proof 
stone insulator and the spring 
gland construction, eliminate com- 
pression leakage and _ porcelain 
breakage. 

More than a million automobile, 
tractor, airplane, truck, motor- 
cyele, marine and stationary en- 
gines are proving HERCULES 
extra value in every-day, year- 
ifter-year service. 
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Y our de ale 7 s HERCt ‘LES 
Display Case holds the c 

rect size of HERCULES 
Spark Plugs for your engine. 
The HERCULES Chart(on || 


the case, or male d you fre e) 
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dealer for ‘‘Over-Size 


HERCULES. 





Eclipse Manufacturirg Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 
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WM. LOUDEN been 


whose life work has 
been to plan, arrange 
and equip barns for 
greater convenience, 
economy and profit 
His labor-saving barr 
equipment is used in 
over a million barns 


The Ropulasty of of * 
Plans’’ is due to the fact 


Every 


building. ftsh A g- 


shows details an 


Fae demand 


for the Louden Barn 
Book that we have just 
mo? the Fourth Papion a palaeed. 


Louden Barn 


that it is 
A Real Practical Barn Building 
Guide—Not a Catalog 


ec book gives you illustrations and text matter on barn 
cross section views of foundation, floor, wall and roof 


construction; chapters on concrete work, ventilation, Crainene, lighting, silo J eaurnated 


also sh« ows 74 complete barns and other farm buildings with 
cost of each. If you expect to build or re 
send it postpaid—no charge—no obligation. 


Here’s Another Great The Louden General Catalog—224 pages. 
Book You Need 


cows, save feed, save manure, etc. Shows Louden St 
of all k nds, Feed and Litter Carriers, Water Bowls, Hay 
Hoists, Barn and Garage Door Hangers, Ventilators, Sepa 

m.” Sent postpaid—no charge or obligation. Write for it. 


n loading 


building improvements you have in min ‘rite us about your needs- 


kind of stock you wish to house. 
blue prints, and you will be under no obligation of any sort. 


you can actually cat out half the labor in your 
every day in the poor. bring up the milk yield of 
ls and Stanchions, Animal 


verything for 


oor pl ans and estimat 


el a barn write for this book. 


Jt telle how 


arn 
our 
ens 
“ools, | hag 
the 


We can save you a lot of trouble and without a doubt some money too, in any barn 


number and 


We make no charge for suggestions and preliminary 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 


2714 Court Street (Established 1867) 
Branches: St. Paul, Minn., Albany, N. Y., Chicago, Ill. 
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TryThismsnStumpPuller 
50 Days FREE! 4 


Prove ail my claims on your own farm! F 


inc 
how oneman alone with ecbet 


a Kirstin ha 
stumps. Pulls big, little, green, rotten, loweeut taps 
rooted stumps — ‘hedges, trees or brush! Does it 
L ASY CHEAPI If se atisfied, after 3 days’ trial, 
eep puller. If not sat fied, returnat my expegse. 
No Risk to You! Four casy ways to pay. 
A AWrite for Special Agont's Propos! teal 





Single, Double 


ONE 
Triple Power! 


MAN 


Weighs less—costs_ less! 
sd fasts tonger! Made of finest steel. 

e from one anchor, P lis stubborn stum 
low cost. Single, double, triple power. Several speeds. Low 

high to yank it out quick. Patented quick “‘take up’’ for slack able y moved 
around field. No other stump puller like it! All explained in bie FR r E "BOOK. 
Write for book today! Also for Special Agents’ Proposition. Shipment from 
nearest distributing point saves time and freight. Address me personally. 
A. J. — 

: A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY 


Manager 
2001 Lud St., Escanaba, Mich. 


N 
Stump Puller 


Yet has greater speed, 
3 year guarantee against 


power, strength ar 
breakage. Clears acr 


ps in few minutes at 


d to} ae ee 





Quick Shipments from 
Escanaba, Mich. Atianta, Ge. 
Soo, Canada Portland, Ore. 





My Big 
New Book 


FREE fis 


Paid 


Tells why a few stumps 
j EACH 
ce of a 
! ‘Why et mps cost 
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ing to 


is 
pu ne ~y bm ~ s = 
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with one-man outtit.. 
Also why the Kirstin pee 
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land for hic CROPS. 
Book {s filled with infor- 
mati n S v de e. : 
shovid 
Spook ‘now- 


FREE me 





Don’t overlook the advertisements 


They feature rare buying possibilities 


































diminish, so that when the time to get a 
reply comes and passes and day follows 
day with no word from the man wno wants 
to sell, there is a material slackening of 
interest. Not only that, the inquirer may 
have written a competitor and possibly 
ordered before the breeder answers. 

The daily delivery of mail on rural 
routes has made the farmer a business 
man who counts the days of “‘by return 
mail at least as closely as any city dweller. 
Business men reeognize this and many 
houses make an ironclad rule to answer 
very inquiry the day it is received. Many 
imes these energetic people have a follow- 
up in the inquirer’s hands by the time 
others get their first letter there. 

Che writer a few weeks ago wanted to 
buy two or three purebred hogs. He 
looked thru the advertising columns of 
his favorite farm paper and wrote eight 
lvertisers whose breed and descriptions 
interested. Only three of these breeders 
replied by return mail; three came trailing 
in from one to two weeks later; one wrote 
just twenty days after my letter was 
written, while one did not reply at all. 
This seems almost unbelievable, but it is 
true, as many readers can verify by their 
own experiences, no doubt. In my case 
five of these eight breeders might just 
as well have thrown their moaey away 
so far as their benefits were concerned, 
as to spend it in advertising space, if the 
way they handled my inguiry is a fair 
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ARMING 


Grinds 
Anything 
Grindable 

at Lowest 
Cost of Feed 
and Labor 


Whi jaa) : 


banonntyieitty aul 
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example of their methods. 

One should not close this subject with- 
out a word on the value of a typewritten 
reply. It makes the reply far ‘more easily 
read and understood. It engenders respect 
and gives the recipient an idea that the 
vriter is a man of business. At the 
present prices of farm ‘products, the type- 
writer is a better purchase than ever be- 
fore.—A. P., Ind. 

FEEDS FOR THE “WORK HORSES 

There are very few farmers who really 
know how to feed the work horses with the 
greatest economy and still get the best 
results. For this reason the Animal 
Husbandry Division of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has carried :on.a great 
variety of feeding experiments with the 
idea of determimng the best possible prac- 
tice in horse feeding under varying condi- 
tions. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1030 entitled, 
“Feeding Horses’ is now available .and 
may be had by amyone who writes the 
Department of Agrreulture at Washing- 
ton, for it. 

\ccording to the bulletin the~quantity 





ind quality of feed for the work ‘horse 
depends upon the amount of awork done 
ind the speed at which the work »is ‘per- 
formed. <A horse working at the trot re- 
quires considerably more food than when 
doing work at a slow walk. On average 
work, the ordinary liorse sheuld have 
| 1-10 pounds of grain and 1 1-5 pounds of 





hay per one hundred pounds of tive-weight, 
daily. If the work is heavy the quantity 
of grain is correspondingly increased .and 
at hard work the average horse requires} 
| 1-4 to 1 1-3 pounds of grain per one j 
hundred pounds live weight, daily. 

As the bulletin points out, there is a-wide 
variety in the individuality of horses and | 
some will require relatively more feed to | 
keep them in good shape than others. As| 
in average, however, and as a basis for 

roviding suitable rations, the figures 
quoted may be taken. 

The bulletin in question, devotes con- 
siderable space to the relative merits of the 
various grains and hays, commonly used 
n feeding a horse. It also contains three 
or four tables of suggested rations for idle 
horses, horses at light work, at medium 
work and at severe work. [For the pur- 
pose of getting an accurate idea as to the | 
best and most economical method of feed- 
ing the work horse, the new bulletin should 
be in the hands of everyone who takes a 





real interest in the proper care of liis work 








America’s Leading Feed Miil 


HE Letz Feed Mill meets the ex- 

act requirements of farmers and 
feeders who, realizing the cost-cut- 
ting, profit-increasing advantages of 
feeding ground feed, shrewdly de- 
cide to manufacture their own 
ground feed. Tests prove the Letz 
Mill affords the quickest, cheapest, 
easiest home grindingmethod known. 
Leadership for 29 years is its guar- 
antee of dependability. The enthu- 
siasm of hudreds ofasers is its .cer- 
tificeate of quality. 


HE big outstanding feature of 

the Letz Mill isits Patented, self- 
sharpening, ‘steel Grinding Plates. 
These plates have thousands of 
scissor-like edges that sheer, grind 
and pulverize in one operation.Grind 
coarse, or fine as flour. Handle every- 
thing, wet or dry without clogging 
All parts-easy to get at. Absolutely 
unequalled in fine-cutting, light-run- 
ning, capacity and durtability. One 
set outlasts 3.sets of ordinary plates! 
Many other exclusive features. 


Write Us Fer 2 Valuable FREE Books. diverting “alee 





and IIand power. The otherison Seientific 


ills, both Gas 
Feeding—uncovers costly profit-LEA KS, shows 


how to improve stock, howto increase profits. Needed by every feeder. Write at once 


THE LETZ MFG. CO., 201 East Road, Crown Point, putiene 


25 Central Wholesale Distribution Points insure quick service thru DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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A 20 to 30 bushels per minute— 


Handles wheat, 


oats or ear corn 


The famous MEYER Elevator saves three-fourths your time—enables one man to do the 


work of four. No short turne—no frictions— 


lasts a lifetime. SAVES ALL THE GRAIN. 


Operates by horse-power orengine. Built exceedingly strong, Roller Chain has 16,000 lbs. 
breaking strain.—1i¢in. bearing service. Main driveshaft runs in self-oiled bearings. 


Installed in Your Crib 
Before You Pay 
That is our way of selling Meyer Elevators 
because we are so sure they will do all you re- 
quire and do it better than any other elevator. 
You owe it to yourself to get our low prices 
and liberal terms 








VALUABLE CRIB BLUE 
PRINT PLANS FREE! 


These pleas are of the most modern type cribs. 
They’ will eave you money and show you the most 
convenient crib arrangement known. 


Special Plan of Installing 
insures Satisfaction 


Complete Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

A Meyer will do absolutely all yourgrain elevai- 
ing rae A oe low prices are one of the im- 
portant featur 

SEND TO-DAY for large free catalog show- 
ing S styles of Elevators (one for every require 
ment) also free*crib blue prints with no-money-in- 
advance terms. 


A. F. Meyer nate, Co., 
Box 260, orton, Iti. 
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on Fifth Avenue in December you can see 


NOW in the wonderful book of Styles that 


BELLASHESS&.CO 


offers to any reader of this magazine. 


New York today is the fashion center of the world. For 
: p > everything that the American woman wears it has no com- 
petitor, yet New York’s fashionstyles may be yours wherever 
your home may be. You can order them, indeed, as if you 
strolled along Fifth Avenue upon a shopping expedition. 
Bellas Hess & Co., which is the veritable center of New 
York fashions, offers this exceptional opportunity to you 
whether you live in the heart of New York’s fashionable 
residential section or in some widely distant community. 
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On these two pages we illustrate a few most attractivestyles 
which will be worn during the coming Fall and Winter. 
These and thousands of other smart fashion creations are 
contained in the Bellas Hess & Co. Fashior. Catalogue. 


\ 





Everything in wearing apparel that the well-dressed woman 
can desire is contained in this book and you can order by 
number any garment with the same assurance that you 
would feel if you shopped in Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Here are some typical garments: 


1R20 Smart Tallored Suit of shade, ‘a rich Brown) or the new 


°9 


_— 
<=) 
apt, 
Pit. 
doce 
tie 





as ; “4 fine All- Wool Broadcloth, trimmed Ghent Blue a. flowered $31 95 
Sue pt with Black Sealine Fur, lined with satinlining. 32to46 bust - 
y Po al fancy silk. Colors—Taupe Gray, Postage 20¢ extra 
3 3; . i Burgundy -the new Congo Brown 5R1i1l Uttra Smart Dolman Coat 
4 ! ' Blue $2 to 46 bust—skit of beautiful All-Wool Silver Cioth 
: ri oH 0 (Ghent ore AL. > od yust—skirt ; trimmed with Gray Chinchilla 
- od ; length 39 inches, dee ‘ur Cloth; flowered satin lining. 
4 Pee So 5. P | basted hem . ee $39.75 Comes in the new Henna shade, 
te ? Ve 4) Postage 16¢ extra a rich Brown) or the new Ghent 
* . | on Blue. 32 to 46 
Ee Let) )6=6GR14 Paris Model Hat of Silk bust . . $32.75 


taffeta’ leaves. Purple, @7 OO Pustage 206 extra 
Black or Navy Blue . . $7.98 2R5 Tunte Blouse of finest silk 
Postage 8c extra Georgette Crepe, richly embroid- 
. ered. Colors—Plum, Navy Blue, 
35R1 Taliored Dress of fine Taupe Gray or Flesh 
All-Wool Tricotine—richly silk > eo 6 
.. Pink. 32 to 46 bust . ° 
embroidered in self color. Navy Postage 6c extra 


Blue only. 82 to 46 bust. Skirt 

length 39 inches, deep 5R12 Smart Short Dress Coat 

bavted hem” $29.75 of Biack Silk Seal Plush; flowered 
ra 


= 


Yo, 3 : pr silk poplin lining. 33 $ 
Postage 180 os in. long. 32 to 46 bust. 22.50 
5R19 Smart Parisien Throw Postage 12c extra 
Scart of !ustrous Black Seal Plush, - 
fancy elk poplin lining 6R17_ Chic Turban of Silk Vel- 
in. long—1l in. wide $5.98 vet and — Ostrich Feather 
ostage 6c extra *urple, with Purple and 





Tips in 
Cerise feathers; Navy Blue with 
5SR1IO Hendsome New Style Navy and Copenhagen— $4 gg 
Dolmen Coat of All-Wool Silver also all Black. ... . 

Cloth. Comes in the new Henna Postage 8c extra 


Write a Postal for Our Catalogue 


Our catalogue of Fall and Winter Styles, now ready, is easily the most 


representative showing of New York styles, for the final choice of 
styles was not made until long after the usual catalogues were being 
printed. Be sure to ask for your copy of this catalogue. Write 
for it today; a postai card addressed simply to Bellas Hess & Co., 
New York City, will bring you a copy by return mail FREE. 








This is a picture of the notable 
ashion catalogue issued by 
pellas Hess & Co.—a practical Neesd 
ide to Dressing Well and S. 
Mopping Easily. Send for it 
MODAY. It is FREE. 


SS & CO 


YORK CITY, NY. 
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PUBLICITY FOR FARM STOCK 
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j on f success 1 live 
s ts on the manner of 
sale 
I ite 
i s an 
| ri 
— stock he 
tf them lay de rosTx ve 
times but it is necessar 
s . ) i icq il Lice 
b rs at any om ime. 
i ‘ e tarmer 1 toucl 
ers In other sections who need 
s for sale. It also informs | 


pective buyers in his own 
vithout the trouble of mak- 
rsonal visit. In our own 
ive been many imstances 
to advertising. A farmer who 


raising purebred poultry for 

urs liked good quality birds and 

VJ xl flocks of them. He did not 
i lent ¢ ough th ul others would 
irds to cause him to advertise. 


luring the past spring he spent 


liars [or insertions in & [arm 


lL sold all of the eggs not eded 
} r hatching at a price four} 
ig = re would have received | 
cet. 
er who raised purebred dairy 
er lieved in spending money | 
sing. When he had a purebred 
or ke ‘ vould thir k up the 
eral friends that h thought 
bull calf. Then he would 

em and waste time trying to/| 
em into buying the calf and 
vould ofter it tor tess than it 
rder to save few dollars 

nev. Finally he dver- 

n sell the calf for eal nd | 
everal buyers showed up to} 

he calf and they needed no 
they wanted the ammal and 
us to pay the price sked. 


vas a good investment. 


vy breeder kept two purebred 
itching his flocks. [wice a 
is a Litter Of Pups for saiec. Che 
the vicimty do not keep 
id would hardly be willing 
r then thal r scrubs. 
i the pups would be 

‘ hy us f 
ul iY the 
homes } mes 
na orders Dave ha to he 
er the pups er ll sold. 
tising and selling of one litter 
nough orders ahead so that the 


practically sold before they 
satisfactory price without 


dvertising cost. 

rm stoek it pays to use local 
rs as well as farm journals. Such 
ften brings the buver to the 
e trouble of making an 


ent is | oided. it IS Sur- 
ny buyers may turn up 
ir home where the 


> never expected a single 
innot always judge the 
eT rmers. The owner of a 
may be saving his money for 
ill to improve his¢herd. As 
» not know what our neigh- 
it pays to advertise and 

t we have for sale. 
uivertising often brings cus- 
livestock. Have a double sign 
ume wording on each side. Place 
ingles to the road so that auto- 


» drivers coming from either direc- 
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It Works “All Day Every Day- 


The Mill Wheel turns as long as there is water in the chute. You 
must know that your tractor will “go” as long as there is fuel in the 
tank. 


THE 
12 H. P. on BaD 69 Draws three 
Draw Bar : = bottoms 
25 H. P. on Turns an acre 
Belt Pulley i ht ur an hour 


is known for its dependable service. A steady stream of power flows 
from its mighty motor through all spur gear direct to the drawbar. 
Light tractor weight combined with great traction power; high wheels 
thatrolleasier and increase the amount of surface “‘grip’’; center draft 
on all loads, preventing loss of power from side pull. The combina- 
tion of all these—with’a dozen other Huber features—makes the Light 
Four the last word ia tractor dependability—and fuel 
economy, too. 











Write for ““The 


Tractor in the ‘i 

Making,” an in- The Huber Manufacturing Company 
teresting story of 

the development 201 Center Street Marion, Ohio 


of the tractor as 
reflected in the 


Canadian Branch, Brandon, Manitoba 








uccessive model . 

et Hut = , - Makers of the Huber Junior Thresher 
of the ber fo 
more than twenty Geed territory still open for live dealers 
ears, 
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Dont Forget Last Winter ! 


AKE certain of your feed supply. Buy an Indiana 
Silo now. You'll be surprised at our low prices. 
We'll make delivery immediately, from our nearest 
F actory. Write for prices. 


SELL YOUR HORSES NOW 


Save their winter feed. Cut your corn and do all your Fall work with 
the Indiana Tractor. An All ‘Round One-Man-Tractor that does more 
work at less cost than any other tractor. Let us tell you what Farm- 
ers from Maine to Mexico say 
about it—and what it will do for 
you on your farm using the im- 
plements you have. 


The Indiana Silo Company 


911 Union Building... Anderson, Ind, 
911 Silo Building -Kansas City, Mo, 
911 Indiana Building, Des Moines, Ia. 
911 Live Stock Exch’ge, Ft.Worth,Tex, 


“ FEET 
MORE 
Send at once for FREE INFORMATION on 
Buckeye Extension Silo Roof. The greatest 
~ ever --25% more capacity— protects 


silage from snow, rain, birds, ete.— 
no second filling--pays cost first year 






















—> > WS -s | 
ree in colors explains 
Free Catalog how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Roa 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to 
any running 
gear. Send for 
it today. 
Electric Wheel Co. 
50 Chm 6t.,Quiney iit, 

















ii many patented featu D 
from ground--numerous testimonials S 
“AGENTS ales Agent *1200 
’ : We want one e Year 
: : io : 
a month to one —— Suse 


‘our 
. If interested, write at once. we train you. Wi the sof 
ARNSTRONG CO. 15 1a St. Lenton, 0. Ssz""ypespee'cs haveraea Sam = pepo 
Our ads are guaranteed, Read them, 

















tion can read the sign while coming down 
the road. If the sign is placed parallel 
with the road the occupants of an auto- 
mobile will go by so fast that the sign 
will flash in and out of their range of vision 
before they have a chance to read it. 
However the sign by the road cannot be 
substituted for the paid publicity which 
brings the stock for sale before the eyes 
of many thousands more people than will 
go by on the road. Here is an example. 
A farmer noticed an advertisement for 
purebred Belgian hares in a local paper. 

He drove six miles to obtain them and | 
then came back by another road. On 
the way home he saw a sign by the side 
of the road at a neighbor’s house which 
read ‘Belgian hares for sale.’’ The neigh- 
ber was selling them at about half the 
price asked by the distant advertiser but 
few buyers knew that he had stock for 
sale. 

Reeently a farmer in our community | 
needed a cow. He drove to the next town | 
to answer an advertisement and then 
visited the owner’s farm several miles 
further away. When talking about the cow | 
vith a neighbor he found that the neigh- | 
or expected to reduce h's herd soon but | 
had not advertised as he didn’t know if | 
anyone would want to buy cows just then. 
Advertising is surely the livestock breed- 
er’s friend. The surplus stock for sale 
makes a- fine source of income but how 
could a farmer succeed with it as many 
are doing, if it were not for the paid 
publicity that enables him to find cus- 
tomers. As a farmer I have had good 
suecess. with advertising and will need it 
more and more as my business develops. 


-R. K., Mich. 











A PUREBRED PROFIT-SHARING | 
PLAN 

In carrying on its purebred swine busi- 
ness, an established farm makes use of 
what it terms a “profit-sharing’’ plan. 
In June, the purebred swine farm places 
with farmers a large number of young, 
purebred, registered sows, due to farrew 
in Se pte ymber and October. Sometimes 
the numbe r of these is as high as one hun- 
dred. The purchase pric e is $125 each, of 
which the buyer pays $75 in c ash and the 
balance in pigs from the litter at $25 each. 
The farm does not place more than one 
sow with any one farmer. 

The farm itself is responsible, and 
furnishes convincing bank references, and 
as its plan involves square dealing on the 
part both of buyer and seller it sees to it 
that buyers also are responsible, upright | 
‘armers. The whole transaction is carried 
hru under a guarantee. 








irchase price is to be paid within thirty 


In case of no litter saved,’’ this farm | 
irantees, “‘the sow may be returned, 
:press prepaid, when money aduaneadl a f r a n S, rse 
il be refunded, or, if kept, balance of | e 
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“Z En ith 
Z Enoine Tingnate 


Greater Engine Value 


VER 250,000 farmers bought the “Z” engine. § They 
know it is powerful, dependable, and practically fool- 
proof—truly a great engine. 9 But now we announce the 
one addition which could possibly improve the “Z”’ perform. 
ance—Bosch high tension, oscillating magneto ignition. 9 So 











let the “Z” dealer near you show you in detail this greater 
engine Value. J Over 200 Bosch Service Stations combine 
with “Z”’ dealers to give ever) farmer buyer a remarkably 
complete engine service. 9 Prices—1% H. P. $75.00 — 
3 H. P. $125.00—6 H. P. $200.00—All F.O.B. Factory. 


MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 





ys thereafter 


The farm states that its principal object yy 
in using this plan is to “insure a sufficient 
number of purebred Duroc-Jersey pigs to ; 


meet the spring demand of our customers.” 
It disposes of considerable numbers of 
bred sows, yet obtains back from purchas- 
ers sufficient young pigs to keep the busi- 
ness going on the scale desired. 

Plans of this sort are tried out not infre- 
quently, sometimes with and sometimes 
without success. by stock breeders. The 
success attained depends very largely on 
the personal factor. Square dealing is ab- 
solutely essential to permanence of the] 
plan. The breeder who is honest himself, | 
who knows how to pick reliable farmers | 
with whom to cooperate, and who posses- | 





ses the happv faculty or talent of “getting | 


on” well with other people, ec. consider 
such plans. To attempt to use them with | 
“slippery customers invites only trouble | 
dissatisfaction ! B.. Colo | ; 






Solves a Soil payer 


Builds up your soil, protects your crops from ~~ erkill 
and drouth. Takes the backache out of straw spreading and 
mulches 10 to 20 acres per day. : 
Users make 600 to 65.00 more 

per acre. FREE BOOK of valuable 
facts about straw spre astag. 


Pe ‘ Write for it today 
SIE% -e 4 The Eagle Mfg. Co, 


= Per - U7 Railroad Ave. 
tet = ata 4 
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re Bo bowing styles 
THE FOWARDS MFG. CO., 


tal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 


A Painted or Galv ted Roof- 
Wa ard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
i P tivel, greatest 


_Edwards “Reo” ~~ Shingles 


No painting 
« proof 


Maro. ‘ sranteed 1, 0 hi 


Free Rooting Book 


= 


rr 




















Low PRICED GARAGES 
I ly-Made 
“Tit wes 


Set 
nad o N for 


6 Pike St., Cleeinnati, 0, 























AMA. GALLON 


W. H. Graham of Middleton, Mo., says in 

" t that $80 worth of Milkoline made 
him an 1 ‘ore it of % Elonereds of others 
3 coast to coast say the san 1e thing. 


‘Hustles Heavy Hogs to Market 





Ie the title of a little booklet that tells » all about 
Milkoline (buttermilk made better for ding) and 
how when fed accorditr d todirections it eos sbut2ca 

ga n Makes h en ane poser < gt ethelr feed 
s s time and m f ribes ~opy of booklet 


4 our thirty Gay Leet offer. 
412 Creamery Bicg 


MILKOLINE MFG. C0. Kansas City, Missouri. 
















Make Money on “Ornery” 








LUN 





post-card fornew free box 
breaking and training 
4 vw to make 


1. 3 r pic ed up ay s mare for £50 ard af 
ha by my isold her for $175. 
tr )pr way « » deal. 
, > ry aT My 
« tells you of o 3 too wh aning up.” 
’ t jar ) 
JESS BEERY. 209 Main Street, Prens sant Mill, Ohio 


» or throat 


e. No blister, 
ent ted nly a iew 
t ) per bottle delivered 

nS and beekSR free 






Just send your name on a | ~ 
ik on 





t c and g 
" i to < 
i kick r, t 
bit g ali-y 
I used to give ex 
the courtry Now rf ‘ hing 
my fan crets by mz 
mores 


jSELDom SEE) 


ILKE , Dut 1r horse 


ve a bunch or heals se on his 


laying up | 
no hair~ gone. 
drops 





D, 






W. F. YOUNG, 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass 
Lump Jaw 
né r’s old reliable reat- 
t 1 Jaw in cattk 
Fleming’s nese 
Write to for 


FLEMING’S VEST- POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER 
, genan tis FREE. 


i LEMING BROS Chemists, 28} Uvien Steck Yards, Chicage 








“SAPPHIRE” SWINE | Blue Hogs) Dive 


. “a on ; 3 pare 
Blu« . Wilmington, Mass 





IC. HOGS © 33, Feza An 


Iitinots 


Cc. 4. RU EBUSH. Macomb 
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Subscribers are o make inquiry thru this 
lepartment Questions answered free thru this de- 
I t i've age and sex of animals, together 
w 8 t ns and pre treatment, if any. The 
remedies prescribed in t se Ce ni re intended to be 
prepar d ts liowever, our readers 
st kd nsul yur advertising lumns, as in many 
cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble 
with which anin aMicted 1 on account of hav- 
ing bee f pounded wilt be found to be 
more ef licines compounded by local 
druggist ‘ ommunicaiions to Veteri- 

in, § ‘ Des Moines, Iowa 


Chronic 





Sore—My six year old 


mare has a 


ler I turned her out last fall, 
sore | healed, as long hair grew 
l it looke ] now working 


FARMING 





| Co., 


1 she has a bad sl ilder with somewhat of 
enlarge nt Any divice will be appreciate i— |} 
L. W., la 
The est t.eatment in h a case is to have the 
ron sore dissecte t y a& surgeon and ther 
eat as a Meanwhile rub u 
terinar lode x ‘ ally 
Depraved Appetite—I have five cows that eat 
boar They | eaten their mangers and tear 
I ‘ I have put pepper 
and doesn't stop 
he Is habi mm © 
€ s f r ent of a 
te ratior heed hea r ly aiong with 
r me and w ir ort to sait If that | 
I i ' I f bicarbonate 
la tw i water to each cow, or mix 
aI precipitated phosphate of 
lime laily Start with half an 
ounce t a dose and increase it gradus ally if neces- 
ar) rr k poplar (popple) tree some- 
tumes pr ! eaial 
Hematuria—! ha 1 12 year old cow that 
passe blow water quite ften She seems poor 
apd weak but is on good pasture. Is there some- 
thing I can give ghten her out?—E. C. 
Ark. 
A vatters in ‘ ed, especia that grc w- | 
g s wild pastuz oO nl " “red water, 
ematuria : Keep the cow off pasture and feed 
her d eals of " nad cut green stufl 
If ti wuble ther ersists, give a teaspox nful 
each of powdered yperas lphate of iron) and 
uur n the feed twice daily and if necessary in- 


rease t 


lose. It would be better still to have the 


w examined and prescribed for by the local grad- 


5 veteri rian. i 
Ticks What can I give my colt to keep ticks | 
ff her? I can take them off with disinfectant, but 
hey g ; her.—E. B., Fla j 
Be Texa de petroleum oil applied 
to t kee { rly well as will a 
1-1 3 n t to which flowers of 
au ir been added freely 
Thumps—W hat ‘ thumps in pigs and 
t n be done. I itagious Cc. W., lowa. 
by erfeeding and lack of 
W 4 natipat ) ire contributory | 
it 1 Prevention is all im- | 
" " tdoor exercise daily | 
r fart ing Keep their 
\ tive ) t but allow light, 
D i rh when green feed is | 
| I nt seldom pays Physic 
h astor n milk and then give re- 
par ric to allay the thumping 
" Cough- a> My old ws had such a cough 
] , > now me of the pigs seem to have 
it ried several remedi ut without avail. 
The pigs also seem to ! t tch. They haven't 
ar What can I do for them?—W. H., IL. 
( is a sympt i : which may be 
due ve of nm USE Dust in bedding 
and ex} e to damp and cold, lung worms, and 
tu re some of the common causes. Give 
the | wn quarters on new grass alter 
dipp 1 n of lip made accord- 
rt given by acturer tepeat 
ir ays t ECESSATY White 
I T n scald when pasturing 
w ‘ supe. For that condition it is 
ipply a loti f tour 1ces of Goulard’s 
ex né nce f ycerin nd soit water to 
' pir ( n rood for cough 
D ‘ to four te th times a day 
Bloat in attle—! " Ww that became 
loat " : l » only way 
was t » w bea from # up 
‘ t and tere was in b od shape. 
La you give me a ire rt ting and also ad- 
wt ire this wound L. P., Utah. 
t yokm : trocar and canula 
‘ hich to properly tap «for bloat. Using 
will be almost rt t an abscess | 
: For be neces- 
rat Home 
< anothe 
‘ two ounces 
hyde in a " w milk; or two 
: romatic spirits of 
. . quart of mi r raw linseed oil oF 
Stand the cow with her hind legs 
w and tie a thick rope to her mouth like a bit 
nd you may not have to tap the paunch 
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PERFECT GRAIN 
STAND GUARANTEED 


CLEAN SEED INSURES SUCCESS 
BY W.W. BURGESS 

You can guarantee a perfect stand 
wheat, oats, alfalfa or any other grain or 
grass by planting perfect seed free from 
dirt, chaff and weed seed. 

The triple service Simplex Mill, made by 
alarge and well known Kansas City manu- 
facturer, cleans, grades and separates all in 
It is fully equipped with 
screens and riddlesmade especially for the 
seed problemsof this section—wheat, oats, 
rye, — barley, 
peas, ‘Ans, flax, 
Mielfe millet, 
timothy, clover, 
broomcorn, kaffir. 
grasses, etc. 

The SIMPLEX 
is manufactured 
by experts who 
have spent a life- 
time in the seed 
and seed cleaning 
business. The 
most modern 
labor saving machinery 
make prices lowest. 

D. Rice, who has spent a lifetime in 
perfec ting the Simplex is willing to ship 
you a mill without a dollar in advance 
for thirty days CREE TRIAD and easy 
payments if you want to keep it. 

A postal card will bring full _—- 
and the Company is willing to ship a 
SIMPLEX to you for 30 days free trial. 
If mill is not all claimed for it, it can be 
returned and freicht will be paid both 
ways. Address Simplex Spreader Mfg. 
200 Traders Building, Kansas City, 


, 1919 





The wonderful Simplex ) 
which will be shipped to 
for thirty days Free ‘Tr 


and big outpu 


Mo. 
Be sure to write immediately in order 


| to take advantage of their special offer. 





___National Giant — 
— i lad tt ‘ 

trongest and Sg, Eleva 

Best Machine 

On the Market 








National Giant Steel Elevator 
Has 16 angles to the section, others only 6. 
Has greater capacity. Runs easier. Re- 
quires less power to operate. Equipped with Com- 
mon Sense Feeder. Cribs 60 bushels in 8 to 5 
minutes. Screen in bottom keeps out silk and shelled corn— 
preventing rottage. All desirable features, for which the 
good farmer is looking. Write for prices. Ask about the 


National Giant Inside Elevator 


We make the best line of elevators on the market. 
Ask for Free Catalog and Crib Plans, 





PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO., 600Grove St.,BLOOMINGTON, ILL 








FARM ELEVATORS + -) 


PORTABLE ®STATIONARV “ye 


The Hart way dumps grain 
15to30bu.amin.;useh. p. 
orenvine, Writefor Free 
Catalog showing Portable 
& Inside Bucket Elevaturs, 
HART GRAIN WEIGHER CO. 
Peoria, Dept. 40 Illinois 


‘WILSON FEED W 


For grinding corn in the ear and 
small grain. 

Has special crusher attachment 
which first breaks the ears of 
corn, which can be shoveled right 
into the hopper. Also Bone and 
Shell Mills and Bone Cutters, 

Send for Catalog 
WILSON BROS., Box, 1« Easton, Ba, 














WHO SHALL OWN OUR SHIPS? 
Continued from page 13 
paid had a reserve and surplus of over 
$9,000,000 in gold. The Ellerman Lines 
paid 13 percent in 1911 and 12 percent in 
1912 and 22 percent in 1913, in addition 
to 50 percent bonus, and it had reserve 
and surplus of over $3,000,000. The An- 
chor Line paid 20 percent in 1912 and 
1913, and had a reserve and surplus 
of $2,000,000 in 1912. The Royal Mail 
team Packet Company paid about $160 
r share for the entire capital stock of 
i¢ Union Castle Line, the par value of 
ich was $50 per share, oa paid in ad- 
ition to the former owners of the line 


,000,000 not to compe te with them for 


’ pe riod of ten years.’ 

The farmers of America have made 
their position on this question pretty ex- 
plicit. Last January the Farmers’ Re- 
construction Conference held in Washing- 
ton adopted the following plank in their 
Reconstruction Program, ‘Enormous 
sums have been expended by the govern- 
ment in the construction of ships. Ships 
so constructed at government expense 
should remain the property of the people 
of the country and should be operated as 
a merchant marine for the benefit of the 
the people as a whole, with due regard to 
terms and conditions of employment. 
The National Grange has always opposed 
ship subsidies andattheir annual meeting 
in 1914 adopted the following resolution: 
“Resolved, that if gevernment funds are 
to be used.to aid in building up an Ameri- 
can merchant marine that it should be 
for ships to be owned and operated by 
the government.’’ Government funds have 
been so used. The Pennsylvania State 
Grange at their annual session in 1915 
took the following position on the ques- 
tion of government ownership and opera- 
tion of the merchant marine: “Resolved, 
that in order to stabilize such rates we 
favor the building up of a government 
owned and operated merchant marine with 
free ports of entry to all ships of such 
merchant marine. * * Resolved, that 
we reiterate opposition to ship subsidies.’ 

Private shipping interests can build up 
a Chinese wall of high ocean freight rates 
around the American farmer’s products 
so that he will find himself shut out from 
any foreign markets. Today five combina- 
tionseeontrol most of the.foreign shipping 
and they can put out fighting ships to 
prevent any outside shipping company 
gettimg into the business and reducing 
rates. 

Is An International Shipping Pool Possible? 
Our experience with railroads has shown 
that competition in transportation is very 
expensive to the farmer, even if rates are 
reduced for a little while, while the rail- 
roads are figuring out how to make a 
combination so they can boost them up 
to the highest figure. If the United States 
constructs all of the ships it'has planned, 
the world’s shipping tonnage will prob- 
ably be considerably «greater ‘than the 
pre-war gross tonnage of over 35,000,000 
tons. The carrying ae of the world 
will then fight each other bitte tly. Such 
competition has started many wars. The 
pe ople s of the world are beginning to co- 
operate insteall of compete. Is it not 
feasible to work out a-system of ‘coopera- 








tion in the carrying trade so that ocean 
freight rates will be based upon actual 
cost of service and so that we shall} 


m protected from danger of international 


uble? Vhether we have such an in-| 
tert ations al pool or not, does the American 
farmer want to have the big financial 


interests given the advantage and use of 
the money which he has subscribed in 
Liberty Bonds to construct ships, which 
these unterests will then run to make all 
the traffic will bear? 

Does the American farmer not think 
that the government should hold.on to 
these ships and have them run for the 
benefit, not only of the farmer, but of the 
entire American people? 
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ET an International Onepipe Heater provide the comfort of health- 
ful heat every hour of the day or night. 


When as a boy or girl you dressed or undressed by the kitchen 
or parlor stove; when you raced over ic y floors and through chilly 
halls to hug the living room stove—what would you have given to 
have furnace heat in every room of the house ? 





Why put up any longer with the slavery of stoves? Why tend 
? Why drag up coal and lug out ashes? And who enjoys 


putting up and taking down stoves and stove pipe? 


: INTERNATIONAL 


OneEPIPE HEATER 





The day when father objeeted to a furnace 
because it heated the cellar is over. The 
International Onepipe Heater keeps the cel- 


One Year to Pay! 





| If - f ™ 
] , : you prefer, you 

tj lar cool as ever. / S ; g a : 
| — v And to in tall it does not can enjoy the com- 
require “cutting up the house One hole fort of an Interna- 


tional Onepipe 
Heater this winter, 
while paying forit on our 
liberal easypaymentplan. 


Write Today! 


in-one floor to take one register, and a few 
hours work in the cellar—that’s all! 


Then it cosis no more for fuel to run an 
International Onepipe than for several stoves. 
It burns any kind of fuel, and a big feed door 














makes it handy for big chunks of wood.(We 
also make a special Onepipe for wood only. 
Send forspeeial catalogif that is your only fuel.) 


Write today for our catalog. See the testi- 
mony of a few of these who are now enjoying 
the comfort, convenience and healthfulness 
of an International Onepipe Heater. 


With our catalog we send a chart and 





if question blank.When you return this, it will 
yy . 

ii enable us to advise you fully as to what 
| heater to buy, its size, etc., and also enable 
; , 

it us to guarantee our recommendation. 

ti] 

HH : 

i You decide after you have used it 60 days 
\ in cold weather, if you want to keep it or 
not. If you do, it is guaranteed for 5 years. 
i , 

if This advice is Free, so write today. 

‘| International Heater Company 
tt 9-29 Arthur St., Utica, N. Y. 
i 8 convenient distributing points to insure prompt delivery: 
f New York Utica, N. Y. Chicago 

St. Paul, Minn. Kansas City, Mo, Baltimore,Md, 
th Salt Lake City Nasbua, N. H. 
ee Se eee ee 
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f The Better The 


Work Clothing. 
The Better 
The Work. 


There is so much satisfaction 
in wearing LEE UNION-ALLS 
that you will bea more efficient, 
contented worker every hour of 
the day. You'll not be con- 
stantly annoyed by rips, tears 
and bursted buttons. The Suit 
defies every strain and Qh, 
HOW IT WEARS! And if 
you really want greater bodily 
comfort than you’ve ever en- 
joyed before, you'll not go 
another day without YOUR suit 
of LEE UNION-ALLS. 


Dept. 2007 
)) The H.D. Lee Mercantile Company. 
Kansas City, Mo. South Bend, Ind. *~ 
Kansas City, Kans. Trenton, N. J. 
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By C. E. GAPEN 


























IG-HANDED, big-hearted men in overalls,” is the way 
a friend of the Crane Brothers of Boone county, Indiana, 
describes Perry and Vic, the boys who with their bustling 
etter halves have rolled up their sleeves and in five short 
years given a demonstration in purebred cattle raising and the 
marketing of dairy products that should be full of contagious 
inspiration for any young farmer who has a small purse but 
a large purpose. They are big-handed because they have done 
a lot of hard work digging drainage ditches, cutting trees, 
building barns and milking cows. They are big hearted to be 

sure for only that kind of men make much success as breeders 

and improvers of livestock. 

How did they do it? Just a minute. 

To tell the real truth the story should begin much earlier 
than five years ago. Perhaps we should go back to the time 
when the father of these boys and of several other children 
picked out a chunk of Hoosier woodland and swamp and started 
in to chop and drain a farm from this not over-promising ma- 
terial. That was a half a century ago. In the fifty years the 
waste places have been transformed into productive fields 
skirted by hard roads and fences with steel posts and the in- 
terurban cars stop almost at the gate. The father, now risen 
to the rank of grandfather, tends the bees and feeds the blaze 
in the big fireplace. Here the boys, four altogether, grew up 
and learned therudiments of husbandry while they were growing. 

But if it seems that I am going too far back ito the annals 
of the family for the purposes of a farm business story you may 
disregard the preceding paragraph and start here. 

Perry Crane, who is the senior member of the firm of Crane 
Brothers, went to the College of Agriculture of Purdue Uni- 
versity with the jing- 
ling asset of $150, 


The rented cows, many of them from the Island of Guernsey, and some of the younger generations that they mothered. 





editorial staff of a dairy paper which he held for three years. 
In the meantime brother Vic had studied dairying at Purdue 
and then gone out to the Northwest. By this time both the 
boys had married Indiana girls, 

So far this is all preparation, likeloading a gun or feeding a 
cow. If you want only the explosion or the milk yields and the 
damages or profits do some more forgetting and start in below 
where the real money-making operation begins. 

The various jobs and positions that Perry had held in the 
years since receiving his college degree had convinced him that 
the biggest opportunity was right down on the old farm in 
Indiana. He took the blooming idea to Vie who had lately 
returned from the West and the brothers decided to form a 
partnership and grow something that hadn’t been known in 
that salehibanienel before—Guernsey cattle. 

“We went home and rented the old homestead of ninety 
acres,” said Perry, ‘‘and then our real work began. It was our 
idea to stick it out no matter how slow the start and it certainly 
didn’t give promise of very much speed. We had only $1800 
between us and that didn’t leave much for the kind of Guernseys 
we wanted as foundation animals. But a lucky star was hang- 
ing over us. A friend of mine who breeds good Guernseys up 
in Wisconsin heard of our predicament and came to the rescue. 
He offered to turn over to us a small herd of top-notch cows and 
heifers for a period of five years, to rent them to us for a share 
in the offspring. We got together and made out a contract 
which proved to be a good deal for both parties. It terminated 
only a short time ego and we now have an excellent herd of 
Guernseys that are all our own. The breeder who had the nerve 
to take a chance on us made twenty percent on his investment 
during those five 
years, records were 








realized from the 
sale of a driving 
horse and something 
else which I have 
forgotten, robabl 

a shotgun. The cas 

melted slowly like the 
ice on the north side 
of a house, but it did 
disappear. Then fur- 
naces and lawns fur- 
nished a means of 
exchange between 
muscle and money 
and he got along. 
Later he found a job 
running a dairy for a 
man who kept a herd 
out at the edge of 
town. All Perry had 
to do was to feed 
and milk the cows, 
clean out the stable 
and deliver the milk. 
He got a “closeup” 


put on some of his 
animals. and he now 
has them back on 
his farm again, at 
least those he has 
not sold. What we 
made as a. result of 
that contract is 
pretty hafd to fig- 
ure. We have done 
well in the dairy busi- 
ness and the hurry- 
up start we have ob- 
tained with well-bred 
cattle is worth a lot 
in time as well as 
money. * When the 
time came to divide 
up the offspring of 
that herd ol bor- 
rowed cows we 
bought the share 
of the ‘party of the 
second part.’ 

“That first year we 
had nineteen cows 








of the dairy business 
from all angles and 
at all times of the 
day. And at the 
same time he was absorbing liberal portions of the agricultural 
education he had left Boone County to get. He collected so 
much of it that he was honored with a position on the Experi- 
ment Station staff, where he investigated problems of the dairy 
industry. After a year at this scientific work he resigned and 
became a herdsman on a Wiseonsin Guernsey farm where high- 
class market milk was produced. Then he went back to Purdue 
to become an instructor in milk production and to take charge 
of the college herd. Later he quit this work for a place on the 








Trees that grew up only a few rods away furnished the enduring framework for the 
modern dairy barn, The interior is interesting 


and a bull Since 
then we have bought 
a few, but most of 
the increase has been produced right here on the farm. After 
selling a lot of bulls and quite a number of heifers and cows we 
have a herd of thirty-four. Last winter we had seventy head 
in the barns. Now you see a good reason for our empty silos 
and the clean floor in the haymow. The other day I sold a 
bunch of cows and a bull to a woman who is starting a Guernsey 
farm over in Michigan. One of the cows brought $1,000 and 
the bull, the one we had used on our herd for some time, sold 
for $2,500.” There is a good reason why [Continued on page 86 
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INCREASING CAPACITY OF SILOS 
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tkes a very acceptable silage if 

cut and watered. By using this 
: ethod, the capacity of the silo can really 
I be doubled and the 
er ton, halved. 


large 


to increase the 


shocking time, 
manner. After 
January or 
silo filling 


thus silage storage 
number of farmers 
ur who wished to add another silo 
but because of one 
unother, did not get their 

5 ext ilo built. In a case like this it is 
servation to depend upon shocked 

fodder for a second filling and thus 

get the advantages of two silos by making 

t riginal one work double time.—J. E, 
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A nearly tight hog fence ora 
nearly tight piston ring will not 
do for the modern business-man 
farmer. 


You can see a break or a weak place 
in your fence—and quickly make it 
securely tight. But a gap in a piston 
ring lets your money steadily go to 
waste unseen. 


Your only protection is to 
use an actually absolutely 


TIGHT ring. 
That ring is the Inland 
The Spiral Cut of the Inland One-Piece 


Piston Ring has demonstrated its supremacy 
over any other form of piston ring 
construction. And this exclusive In- 
land patented feature gives advan- 
tages in tractor and gas engine me 
that cannot be duplicated in any other ring. 


No gap. Uncoils in a perfect circle. 
Gas-tight contact allaround. Equ 
breadth and thickness at all points. 


These superiorities result in 
greater power ou less fuel and oil. 
And the Inland not only saves 
tractor and all gas power oper- 
ating cost, but is itself a great 
ecortomy.For the Inland process 
of heat treatnmeat produces 

a ring of uniform struct- 

ure throughout, that wears 

evenly all around--maintain- 

ing the gas-tight contact 

with cylinder walls, In- 

lands are for every type 

of internal combustion 
motors—trac tors, auto- 

mobiles, trucks, sta- 

tionary engines and 

marine engines 


Inland Machine 
Works, 


1639 Locust St., 


St. Louis, 
Missouri 


Get Inlands 
to-day from 
your dealer 
—or at gar- 

ages every- 


ONE-PIECE PISTON RING 



























WATCH THE HERD BULL 

Every few weeks a farmer can pick up 
a newspaper and read that some other 
farmer has been severely injuted by a herd 
bull. These accidents can only be avoided 
by studying the nature of the bull and 
doing everything possible to keep his 
disposition friendly. Then the best of 
bulls may suddenly turn ugly so it is 
necessary to keep them tightly penned, 
except when they are led about with the 
pole fastened to the ring in the nose. 

Many bulls receive too much freedom. 
They are pastured where the fences are 
weak and then break over into a neigh- 
bor’s field. This may result in serious 
injury to his breeding stock and such ac- 
cidents are not appreciated by any farmer 
even when the bull is owned by his best 
friend. It is bad judgment to allow a bull 
to find out its physical power. If he is 
always under control he will respect the 
strength of the owner because he will not 
know that his own strength is many times 
greater. Never tease a ull calf and allow 
it to compete with you in a pulling contest 
and then expect that animal to be gentle 
and docile when it becomes older. 

If the bull pen is kept clean and the 
bull is given plenty of bedding in its box- 
stall it will not be so apt to become ugly. 
Flies bother bulls during hot weather and 
irritate their disposition. It pays to spray 
them and keep down the trouble from 
flies. Everything that contributes to 
keeping up the vitality of a bull helps to 
improve the quality of the offspring. 

If the bull is fenced where he can see 
the other cattle it seems to help to keep 
him quiet. He likes to know what is going 
on outside the fence. When a bull does 
become ugly he should either be marketed 
or placed in the care of one man who will 
try to understand him and take due pre- 
cautions when in the presence of the 
animal. The care of a valuable herd bull 
is not a job for a careless hired man or a 
succession of hired men that are fre- 
quently changing jobs. One of the points 
in the diary business that some do not 
understand is the fact that unskilled labor 
cannot be turned lose to manage a fine 
herd of dairy cows or a valuable herd 
bull. It is a type of skilled labor that has 
not received its due amount of apprecia- 
tion.—R. G. K. 


PUREBRED SIRES ON BLOCK 
PLAN 


In bringing the good purebred sire 
down to the level of the average farmer, 
the “block” plan is excellent. It works in 
practice, and has much to commend it. 
From the standpoint of the average 
farmer, who does not care to embark in 
the breeding business, yet sees the prac- 
tical, money-making advantages of using 
a good sire, the block plan makes a strong 

ppeal because it is low in cost. The 
member of a block obtains a lot for little 
money. 

A “block” is a group of farmers in the 
same locality, who combine to purchase 

good purebred sire. The cost of this 
bull is prorated among the members on 
the basis of number of cows owned. The 
breed is that determined by common 
choice and in cooperation with two other 
blocks in the same general region. +All 
three blocks are parts of one bull associa- 
tion, under the supervision of the officers 
of which, sometimes, too, with the advice 
of the county agent, three bulls, one for 
each block, are purchased at the same 
time. At the end of two years, bulls are 


passed on from one block to another. 
To start with, of course, the endeavor is 
to buy bulls of equal cost and value for 
each block.—J. T. B. 
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SPECIAL 30-DAY 
SALE OFFER 
SAVE MONEY 


This is the time toget the 
implement you need at 
the right price. As a 
special Harvest sale, I am mak- 
ing a special factory wholesale 
run on one size Spreader, En- 
gine and Separator. I am pass- 
ing the saving along to you in 


Harvest Sale of 9,000 Low Down 60-70 Bushel 


9,000-Spreaders in Sprea d ers 


Harvest Sale. Take less 
horse and man power. 
Enables you to cash in 
big on record-crop for 


top prices. Has new distributor. Besides has eleven other : 
great features. _ Lowdown. Has wide-spreading V rake. Pat- | this Harvest sale, Act now! 
ented automatic stop uniform clean-cut push-board. Short | Mail the coupon today and get 


the low price on a Galloway 
Spreader, Engine and Separator. 








Near 
Shipping 
Points 












turn, all wheels under the load. All steel beater—tears manure 
to shreds—cannot twist, warp or break. Spreads from four to 
twenty-four loads per acre. 
Harvest Sale of {2,000 Masterpiece Seven 
The Harvest Sale price on a 
this Meptenpione 7 is a quantity 
price. You buy the whole 12,000 
at no lower figure, because the 
price is based on the 10,000 fac- 
ory run. Our new Masterpiece 7 gives 7 actual horsepower 
for the price of 6. Portable or stationary. Bt bore, long stroke, 
heavyweight, every part standard and interchangeable. 
Harvest Sale 
15,000 750-Ib. 
Separators 5) \ te 
The price is the same for . } 
one or the whole 15,000. The 750-Ib. 
size is the best all around size—our biggest MAIL THIS COU 0) | | 
seller. Has all our latest improvements. ) 
Skims close. Easy to run and clean. Every drop ———. s 4 HT 
of milk gets full skimming torce of the bowl. P 
Sold on 180 milking tests. ate / > 
Mail The Coupon / 


You farmers who have been waiting ° 
for prices to come down, here is =~ « Name = 
your chance. But you must . ee ee eee CRSEs hee = 
ACT QUICK. Mail the &@ —F Po = 
Coupon tonight, sure t | Pdoc soccer ccePocvccocece ces —_ 


Wm. Galloway Co. 


87 Galioway Station 
WATERLOO, IOWA 












‘A WADE does 10 mens work 





Saws 25 cords a day! 


A money-maker and hard work saver for land clearers and wood-cutting 
contractors. One man can move it from cut to cut. Simple and reliable. 
Hundreds in use all over the U.S. When notin usefor wood cutting, the 4 H. P. motor will 
run mills, feed mills, feed cutters, pumps, etc. Quick deliveries from over 

“My Wada Saw ts cutting weed for lest than 3 conts 100 points throughout 
acrd."—F. J. Williams, Burns, Ore M4 the United States. 















of one feet a minute.'*—N. P. 


America must burn more 
wood forfuel. One Wade 
will do 19 men’s work at 
one-tenth the cost. Write 








for free k, “How Dan 

~~ 5 7 ° qoute - 

a day,” full de- c 

tails and spec- Sy! specified 

ial price. f ~by the U. s./| 
Government 
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There is something of interest and value to every member of 
the farm family in every issue of Successful Farming. 
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Vee 
Build a Real Fence 


T isn’t often that the best 
is cheapest in first cost. 
But it is true in the fence line. 

RED TOP steel posts, because of 
the big saving in time and labor, 
cost less installed than wood or 
concrete posts. ‘There is no longer 
any argument on their superiority. 
By actual use they have become 
he standard. On thousands of 
farms no other posts are used. 
They do not bend, break, buckleor 
frost heave—are fire-proof and rot- 
proof—hold the fence perfectly taut 
give absolute lightning protection. 


Easy to Set 
The picture shows how easy it isto 
set the RED TOP. It drives like a 
stake and anchors likearock. Note 
sharp end and anchor plate. 
It will pay you to insist on RED TOP posts, 
lf your dealer hasn't them, write us, 
Free Booklet on Request 
Get the Facts 
CHICAGO STEEL POST Co. 
208-C So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


TT} 7 
ned lop 


GUARANTEED 

















Steel Fence Posts | 
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DEALING WITH INQUIRIES 


“I’m thru with trying to buy purebred 
stock by mail,”’ declared a disappointed 
farmer. “I’m going to buy in person, in 
my own county, hereafter, or not at all. 
I answered the advertisements of four 
swine breeders last month. Three made 
no reply whatever to my inquiry, and the 
fourth wrote a letter which didn’t tell me 
half the things I wanted to know.” 

The basis of this complaint was a very 
real one. Everyone who has had much 
correspondence with farmer-breeders has 
run up against it. Advertising is an 
effective way of disposing of surplus live- 
stock or produce, and often letters con- 
tinue to reach the advertiser after he is 
entirely sold out. 

The businesslike thing to do is to cour- 
teously acknowledge all letters, explaining 
the situation and stating when the adver- 
tiser will be in a position to supply wants. 
It takes a little time and postage to do this, 
but tho it is an obvious inconvenience it 
ought, for the sake of future sales, to be 
j}done. If the inquiries to be answered 
| thus are especially numerous, and the labor 
|appears prohibitive, it is a good idea to 
| have the local printer run off a bunch of 
form postcards, concisely stating the facts. 
| These can be addressed in a short time. 

There is no question but that the num- 
ber of farmer-advertisers who ought to, 
| but do not, take such action when sold 
| out, is numerous. In still another class is 
| the advertiser who replies vaguely. It is 
ja good rule here to put yourself in the 
enquirer’s position. What would you want 
to know before buying an animal? What 
questions would you ask? Write detailed 
replies. It pays. 

The advertiser who replies by return 
mail to all inquiries does one of the most 
effective things to win the prospect's con- 
fidence and business. It seems a little 
thing—but it isn’t. So many people, 
even business houses are dilatory in cor- 
respondence, that the prompt reply in- 
variably makes an instantaneous impres- 
sion. One of the reasons why many people 
| do not deal by mail is because of the extra 
time involved. They do not know when 
they will get the goods wanted, if ordered 
by mail, and so buy in person. Most 
people wanting a certain animal answer 
several advertisements. That advertiser 
who replies the quickest will, other things 
being equal, get the preference in most 
cases.—J. B., Colo. 








DEHORNING CALVES 


e 

Well do I remember when the cattle 
dehorner visited our farm once each year. 
The heavy chute was unloaded and the 
|eattle driven in one at a time, while the 
dehorner severed the horns front the head 
with a saw. This always seemed to be a 
| very cruel method as well as painful and 
| danenwens. It is much easier to dehorn 
| calves when two or three days old by ap- 
| plying caustic potash to the small horns. 
The operation is very simple. First clip 
the hair from the head whieh covers the 
horn, then moisten with a small amount 
of water, after which the lye is applied 
to the horn The lye should be powdered 
very finely, using a small piece about the 
size of a pea. If too much is used jt will 
run down on the side of the head and cause 
a larger sore than necessary. Should this 
happen apply lard to the affected parts 
which will stop the eating of the lye. 
Care must be taken to keep the material 
from falling in the calf’s eyes. By holding 
the calf firmly one can avoid this. It 
sometimes happens that the lye is rubbed 
off accidentally and should this happen 
more must be applied at once, otherwise 
a crooked stub horn will grow out as the 
calf becomes older. We have used this 
method for several years and find it a per- 
fect success, —C. M.. Ia. 
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Use 


HANSENS 


Dairy Preparations 


For cheese and butter makers at 
home, on the farm, they are the 
highest standard—just as they 
are with big, champion, prize 
winners in the largest creameries 
and cheese factories. 


The name HANSEN on dairy prep- 
arations is like ‘‘Sterling’’ on 
silver. 


Cheese & Butter 
Making 


is made simple and easy on the farm. 
You can have the finest butter and 
cheese if you use Hansen’s Dairy 
Preparations. 


Use HANSEN’S Rennet Tablets and 
Cheese Color Tablets for home 
cheese making. 


HANSEN’S Junket Brand Buttermilk 
Tablets ripen cream for butter, and 
milk for cheese making in the small 
dairy; and make delicious pure butter- 
milk at home. If you are not making 
butter and therefore do not have real 
buttermilk, you can make it from milk. 


HANSEN’S Danish Butter Color is a 
pure vegetable coler (in handy bottles) 
used in finest butter. 


Ask your general store or write direct to us. 


Free Booklet On 
Cheese Making 


An interesting, well illustrated booklet on 
cheese making by J. D. FREDERIKSEN 
free with an order for $1.00 worth of 
Rennet Tablets. 


Write for particulars. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., 
Little Falls, N. Y. 





STOCK FARM 
FOR SALE 


5700 Acres Land Under Fence 
600 Head of Hereford Cattle 
600 Head Sheep 
200 Head Hogs 
400 Acres of Land Under Cultivation 
3 Silos 
3 Barns 
6 Cottages 
1 Keeper's House 
Price: $125,000.00 
In operation for 5 years. 
Within 3 miles of 2 trunk rallroad lines. 
Within 7 miles of a Town of 5,000 population. 
For Sale by Owner— Write for Complete Informa- 
tion and Terms, Fr. W. SALMEN 
1202 Waitaey Buildiag, New Orleans, La. 
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A COSTLY MISTAKE 
Fifteen years ago, in 1904 to be exact, 
farmer in this section was in need of a cal 
cow. He started on a hunt for a, cow as 
all farmers often do. He found one, just} 
what he was looking for, in fact much bet- 
ter than he was looking for. He was| 
looking for a good grade Jersey, really | 


4 ow 
not knowing what a registered purebred | H t C 
Jersey was like or what they stood for. | ‘ Ow Oo 137°C 
What he found was a registered, purebred « 
Jersey, as pretty a cow as any dairyman Uneven Pullin 
could desire. A man in the county seat 


owned her and priced her at ae ast 
a very high price for 2 registered Jersey . : 
ow. Of course, the deal was closed and A weak, irregular spark is the commonest cause of un- 

few days later he went to bring her home. even pulling and “missing”. And strength of the spark 


Vhen he arrived, both cow and calf were and accuracy of firing i i] ely on y timer. 


vere for him and he was unable to move 
r for a few days longer. A few days When the ordinary timer gets worn, and the race and contacts 


ter she was brought home, calf included. - : 
dng lor eee wt te ‘ie, Ramen eueetl bumpy, your Ford is sure to balk. But you can remedy all this 


anded him the papers showing all that is| trouble by replacing the old timer with the 


quired of a registered purebred cow. | y 

Glaneing at them he handed them back M q LWAU KK K 

and remarked, “Keep them, they won’t do 

me any good,”’ and refused to take them. TIMER~FORDS 

The calf was eligible to registry and the 

ag gers od . be _ own sage Here is a real instrument of precision—the most durable timer 
No actual records we ept, but she 

milked around two gallons twice per day, made. Insures a hot spark and accurate firing of the motor, 

and there was no “slacking” when the giving maximum power and saving appreciably on gasoline. 

cream was removed. It was there. If Beautifully made—all units tested and fitted with absolute accuracy. Wearing 

left stand in crocks by the old method of parts hardened, ground and polished. Roller always bears squarely on con- 

— -_ loc —— —— — edge tacts. Interchangeabie with stock timer. Also fits Fordson Tractor. 

f the crock it co ve hite 

ole ng a te Risline  aatie Make your Ford trouble-proof today. See your dealer. If he does not handle 


hand. 
The : ee a : the Milwaukee Timer, send retail price to us and 
Che great mistake made was that no Price u will be supplied promptly. 





test was made. There would have been a 
test worth while. But here comes the $2.00 


) 
greatest mistake—the papers were refused. = ~ Milwaukee Auto Engine & Supply Co. 





The calf was given to his son. The papers . ; 3 
were never taken out for it. The calf was ' mes ROLLER Paghy SES Ceneasiee, Wis. 
raised for a cow. It freshened, and as | Staedened, quaned 

heifers often do it did not milk a tubful a and polished. Per- 

the first year and the son sold it, thinking ; ; — “een om BRUSH ASSEMBLY 

it was‘no good. Several years later, after , Machined, fitted and assembled 


finding what sort of cow it made, he tried 8 ” aoeain 
to buy it at a sale, but it sold higher than ; 4 * a ; Practically 
he could pay. It was the best cow ever R oe 
vs 1 , proof. 

kept on the farm where the sale was held, 
and no poor ones were kept. 

Now let’s go back to the old cow. She - 
vas turned in to serub bulls, every year as : 
long as she lived, and raised half purebred bie 


rsey and half scrub calves and none ever 
,ounted to much. I owned one of them 
d by a grade Hereford bull, and she had 
mother’s cream qualities, but that was 
She wouldn’t milk over a gallon at 

- time and started to dry up a few weeks 
x freshening. She became butcher’s 
yperty. She was bred to a good grade 
rsey bull one year and raised a fine heifer 


ut it never deve loped into a milker. The are $ v Earn $700 to 5400 a Month 


scrub part of the game spoiled it all. ie . : hood 

You will never "eatth me refusing the| #8 Rens Rios “eo let ft be ecigeres you — 
papers for a purebred Jersey cow or any Trained MM hanic to get sate p onet 
other breed. We have only grades now but paving bust business at 3 “I 

: , ks, Tractors, Farm Light Plants, Gas ‘and 
we expect to gradually work a change. of Rests ~ Fy - te = 5 x tenined see! ee 
Had this farmer taken the papers; had his ae 


son obtained the necessary papers for the 
little heifer calf; then had each of them Learn in gS to 8 Weeks 
stoned every man who told them of a scrub Any man, 16 years and chen, com can learn here easily and quickly by the 


bull, and bred both to nothing but the eel tan —dally practice on uptodate Automobiles, cks, Tractors, 


est registere . en . ” ~-_— es — Greatest 
best registered purebred Jersey bull in the block blocksmounted fe oe aye sin on inlp youanabe Sepld peenDens. 


county, today, after a lapse of fifteen 
: ¢ Same method used to trai ousand So! ware 60-d 
yeas, what might they have? The best of courses. We seer you Amen ree to st Sal of cucssstal sg 


herd of purebred Jerseys in the county; graduates—many from your own section of the country. 
may be in several counties. Now neither Only additional cost to be Secined here {is difference in carfare. 
own cows. Tell me where I can buy a Plenty of opportunity earn part living expenses. 


purebred Jersey cow for 43 and see if I Write for 7-Day Trial Offer 
refuse the papers.—W. E. FREE NOW and 68-Page Opportunity Book. 
State age and occupation, 


He who refuses to read that which he Rahe Auto and Sencter i 


does not already believe, has ceased to 
gain knowledge except by the slow and 
expensive process of experience. Every advertisement in Successful Farming is guarant as represented. Read them, 
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| bull “tran- 
Lerinna’s Ham 
his name—sold 
h a high price. 
prices, you know, haven't been clear up over 
fas some others have been. He is of the famous 
Rose breeding on his sire’s side and of the noted 
“i on his dam’s His six nearest dams averaged 
vunds of butter-fat in a year. He was sired by Lang- 
Hambro, a bull with a long list of high-record daughters. 
in turn was by Dolly Dimple’s May King of Lang- 
r which also sired Langwater Nancy, a cow that made a 
d for butterfat production of 1011.66 pounds, and a bull 
sold for $8,000. On the daughters of their old bull the 


Brothers have been using such sires as a son of Lang- 
Crusader and a son of Goldseeker of Anna Dean Farm, 
yy the famous Governor I of the Chene. Now they have 
f Don Diavolo of Linda Vista out of a daughter of Clara’s 
| bull has big producers close up in his pedigree 
hey ought to be. The average yearly production of his 





TAS we ’ r Yr ' ’ 
a On the Crane farm the cornplanter isn’t the only thing that clicks. Here is Perry punching 
ve rhe t a panegyric on his pure breds to some frospective purchaser. They mind their Qs, too. 


ittle as we had for sale I 


Continued from page 81 
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grocers He ask 


them if they. woul 
care to meet him at acertain time at a specified place t 
talk over a business proposition that might be a good thing 
for everybody concerned. They came and Perry mad 
his speech on the value of milk and cream produced in clea: 
barns from cows that the Government said were free from 
tuberculosis. He said he was going to sell the people of this 
town something they had never had before—high grade 
whipping cream—and that he was offering the assembled mer- 
chants first chance to handle it on the basis of twenty percent 

But these experienced grocermen didn’t think the scheme 
would work. In the first place, there was no demand for such 
a product as whipping cream In the next place, the price was 
too high. And in another place, the percentage offered the 
dealer wasn’t enough; it should be twenty-five percent. Perry, 
the producer, said take it or leave it and they left it. From this 
unfruitful session he hotfooted it to the butcher shop operated 
by an_ energetic 
gentleman who rubs 
his apron violently 
and walks up and 
down the room whilk 
talking. This w: 
Hugh Bowen. Hug 
was also dubio 
about this ventu 
in changing the 
petites and reducir 
the pocketbooks ‘ 
his fellow citizen: 
but was finally won 
over to make a trial 
when farmer Crane 
promised to run all 
risk of loss on unsold 
cream. Twenty per- 
cent for selling 
looked all right to 
the butcher. 

In preparation for 
this campaign for 
business the Crane 
boys had induced 
the editor of the local paper to publish 














iat there was a most excellent 
hy two young fellows who 
n the business only five 
ld have attracted the at- 
of ) Many prospective pur- 
d there was Perry ex- 
Che reason Perry does ill the 

in this story is that he looks 

he | ness relationships of the 
esi Vie 
Here is the exp! nation: 

Lh been free from tuber- 

er since it was established 

vO it was among the first 
dited as tree from 


e by thu United States Depart- 


vas busv about 








a story about them occasionally. I 
read some of them that were filed 
away in the office at the farm and 
they centained a lot about Guernsey 
cattle, Guernsey milk and well trained 
dairymen that no doubt had a big 
appeal for people who were particular 
ter what they gave their stomachs 
Before the firstlot of cream was brought 
in, advertisements were run in the 
paper telling where this delectable yel- 
low product could be obtained and 
what it would cost. The epochal morn- 
ing arrived when Perry brought in 
twenty-nine pints of cream. Butcher 
Bowen threw up his hands. ‘‘Do you 
expect to sell all that cream in a day,”’ 
he asked. “Never mind, you won’t be 
out much if you sell only a pint,” said 
Crane. That was about eight o’clock 
At noon the butcher was telephoning 
the farm for more cream. The stories 
and the advertising had whetted a lot 
of appetites for real, tasty, whippy 
safe cream and right now, after four 








rid of our surplus : 
een me of the bi 
! ibled us to 


o 


( neese in a town 
sdered by most of the merchants as t 0 small for 
+1 . . 

tle is the head and front of the 
of this farm, but it might be said that the selling of 


cream and cheese ts the legs, for the income from this 
Foing W ] ile A he rd of high-producing 


yr of L,uernsev cat 


is being built up. Many a small-town milk distributor 
ell give his eyes a thoro rubbing and take a sec ynd look 
t Perry and Vie Crane have done in Lebanon, Indiana. 
that the 1910 census takers said had a few more than 
isand inhabitants and that some of its citizens now 
ten thousand In order to be somewhere near right 

it h 3 eight thou ind more or less 
possibilities of this sort of a trade in dairy products that 
be the best that could be made had appealéd to the 
vs r a long time, but it was not until the second 
heir farming venture that they decided they were 
go ahead and convince the long suffering consumers 
wn four miles away that the products of their Guernseys 


vorth more pound for pound and quart for quart than 


1 been offered them before. Perry went to 


he boys believe in saving their sinews whenever 
; , cal This is the rolling stock on the over- 
oe trace in hyo . } } »} i 

ig ude in grade milk, ead line between the barn and the dairy 


years, the Guernseys can’t keep up 
with the demauds of the Lebanonites. 

When the war had been on a while 
the price of paraffined paper bottles got 
so high that the cream and milk, which was soon demanded for 
the youngsters, were sold in glass bottles. The customers called 
at the market for their daily supply and brought back the 
bottles they had taken the previous day if they didn’t forget. 
Then the brothers decided that it would be better for their 
business and for the customers if the milk and cream were 
delivered. The butcher threatened to quit handling the bother- 
some stuff, but the trade had apparently become a valuable 
asset to the market for he finally agreed to do as the producers 
wanted. There was another mixup when the dairymen decided 
that it would facilitate the return of bottles to charge a nickel 
deposit on each one. Butcher Bowen said the people would 
object to the implication that they would steal bottlesor would 
be so careless as to forget to return them. The plan was started 
and the customers did kick. They said “What do we want with 
your old bottles. We have plenty of bottles of our own!”’ But 
they paid the five-cent deposit and soon forgot about the im- 
plication. The price of milk at that time was twelve cents a 
quart and the butcher had said that consumers would think 
they were paying seventeen cents a quart, but somehow they 
kept right on asking for more. In this little, (Continued on page 88 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


This House Planned Plan No.-1311 
Especially for Farm Needs See Page 115 of 


8 Big Rooms, Bath — Free Plan Book 
SUSE re a 






ARGE, comfo-table liv- 
ing room; 4 bedrooms 
4+ and bath uxstairs, 1 bed- 
oom, liviug room and 
dining recor I 
Stairs; roorin' 
with entry w: 
5 closets; side 
entrance and 
hall makes up- 
stairs accessi- 
ble from out- 
doors without 
passing through 
other rooms 
Many built-inecon- 































veniences — pan- 
try cases, cabi- 
nets, linen closet, 








ete. Large attic 
for « a An 
idea) farm-home, 


Build the Ready-Cut Way 
— Without Skilled Help 


Y the Gordon-Van Tine ready-cut method you can put up homes, barns and out- 
buildings yourself without skilled labor, if need be. All difficult cutting and fitting 
done at our factories. The Gordon-Van Tine standardized and ready-cut building 
comes with framing to you ready to nail up. All cut, bundled and plainly marked. 


This Farm Home 
Built by 763 Farmers 


So popular is this Gordon-Van 
Tine Home (Plan No. 1311) that 
it has been built by 763 farmers. 
See page 115 of our Plan Book 
for full description, floor plan, etc. 


What You Get 
Gordon-Van-Tine prices are for 
the complete material — not just 
lumber and millwork alone. We 
furnish hardware, paints, var 
nishes, tinwork, nails, kitchen 


Lack of carpenter help need not keep you from building. Any man who cases, building paper, gutters, 
downspouts, buffets—even coat 


can swing a hammer can frame a Gordon-Van Tine ready-cut building. You 

and the men you now have can build a handsome Barn or Outbuilding in short and hat hooks, door bells, cellar 

time. And you save up to 509% by building now. sash, san 1 paper and steel wool, 
as well as all lumber, kath, shin- 

gles, finishing lumber, doors, win- 

dows, interior finish, etc. 












































Direct-to-YouPrices—BigSavings | Complete Satisfaction Guaranteed 











Plainly printed prices guaranteed You buy direct from our catalog. Mahe bidders eubealt esmolete pricce 
to cover all materia!s as specified. No Complete materials promptly shipped. for all materials—just as we do 
extras. And your satisfaction with Save up to 30 to 50% over building - ~ ., oa 
the delivered material: is guaranteed the ordinary way. Lumber ordinarily ees a alas tea 
—by a million dollar concern estab- wasted by cutting on the job is saved 
lished over fifty years. for you by the ready-cut plan. 





° enable us to ship you material com- 
Buy Before Lumber Goes Higher! — Sicte‘at once, for any building in our 
Lumber advanced at only one-third the rate books — at less than current market 
of all other staplesduring the war. But present prices—if you ACT NOW! 
high costs of labor in mills and acute shortage 
of timber have already brought an advance 200 Free Home Plans 


and will bring much greater advances soon. 







Free Home Plan Bouk shows photographs, 







And even at advanced prices lumber is going Sevens whim ope ~ aaa 

. ht hard to et Yard stocks are compiete speciica 10NS al a compie ema eria 
to be mighty 6 . : prices on 200 beautiful homes, Mail coupon 
depleted — many mills have orders for 6 for any books Heted — and mail it tedes. 
months ahead, Our great reserve stocks Prompt action saves you money 
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=~ Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Sereoieimtk Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


6960 Gordon Street, Davenport, lowa 
Established Over Half a Century 


654 Farm Buildings S22 = SS Soe ow ee se 
To Choose From GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 6960 Gordon St., Davenport, lowa 
Please send me FREE the books checked below: g 


Home Plan Building Mate- Barn and Outbuild- 
Book rial Catalog ing Plan Book 








Get our Free Farm Building Book. 
Describes and prices 654 kinds and 
sizes of modern farm buildings — 
barns for dairying, mixed farming, 
cattle feeding; horse barns—bolted 

lank frame; barns with gable, gam- 

rel, gothic roofs, head house and 







if ff Tee 











dairy annex, lean-to or barrel barns NAME ...----0-0-—-200~-2--o--nenesnonens eowees eoveennns eeenenens emnenem enna 
—modified timber frame barns, etc. 
Barn No. 431— Prices shown in plain figures— ee SO ae ek ie & ; ae aS ee 
See Page 40 Free Barn Book complete materials. 
— RS ER EO RS OS ee ee ee 
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Continued from page 86 
if town there is a delivery company that 
handles all the distributing for a number 
; : = 


f stor Housewives may have supplies 


SW utteaieen ee! PAINTS €& FINISHES 
i Lue can be taken out of the refrigerator | 

ie the cine ant Se ae a wenies toon Sor economy, then start right in protecting 
, ry wagon do not coll per dey “2 your machinery and buildings with Acme Quality Paints 
n be . The butcher and Finishes—a special kind for every special surface you 
.L| want to cover. You will be astounded at the little time and 
in ten Cost compared with the saving Acme Paints will mean to 
each | your equipment and home. 


the customet 


te 


’ ei ae ao sent enti the onl Today, send for our two helpful booklets, “Acme Quality Painting 
Ramen SC wr the bottles Guide” and “Home Decorating”. Free for the asking. They’ll answer 
last year or so another product | every paint and home beautifying question you'll ask. 






a hea yu ig” ¢ with the milk and 
| ++ , . ¥ ? Seen aE 
‘ it ige cheese put up in es, 
, | ~ =~ 
4 : ns of paraifined paper. For a) ACME WHITE LEAD & “Gaye the surface and tes 
a : big grocer in Indiana-| AND COLOR WORKS 2 4) queue gil -g = 
nd in the home tow , . ie torte 
; am the — Department V , Detroit, Mich. = b, = gps a 8 
: her ‘ > g if it the folks dow: n —————————— — ee - 
: the to do without. Home folks | Boston Topeka Spokane ' : ; 
j Pm ket and naturally they Cincinnati Nashville Pittsburgh Have a Quality Shelf 
n en cet ana fp aaly Dallas Lincoln Fort Worth For the many “touching-up” jobs 
¥ . e first ct ic Tas) Minneapolis Portland about the house, keep alia =en hand 
; -_ nd Vi ‘ } 1 sure now that Toledo Birmingham Los Angeles at least a can each of Acme Quality 
; Perry | Vie are deat : SaltLake City St. Louis Varnotile, a varnish for floors, 
j sie aA wo vd nove whe n they came alte When _ furnttare Acme 
, p uality hite Enamel for iron bed 
|. f rm and got friendly with steads, furniture, woodwork and 
— ou got a gl se of the Similiar survaces, and a quart of 
; Cue cov lg + Gilmpse oO he Aeme Quality Floor Paint of the 
! r hat al yws the receipts for the month | right color 
3 Narch be total income from milk, | 
d cl i cheese was $601 (About fifty 
: d , of this was for cheese. but the 
f Guernsevs re ta g¢ most of the 
a And remember that these | 
' ut » to town in the back seat} 
>, =) 
: ( itutomobile are merely a sideline, 
ae might ; The sale of purebred 
a » ' zs counted on to make the big 
: map lr} have already | \ 


buy a bigger piece of it—an 
eighty’ that was acquired this 


P | 5 
1 I} torv of a dairv farm is never near 
+ f} nd until you have been thru the barn | 
bs vyhere the milk is handled. | 


| ‘ sa barn that is almost 
‘ Nearly everything that 
» It, except the shingles, siding, | 











a , ement and hardware, came from | 
- t elms and basswoods that grew 
{ ~ ind their father before  “" 
i y barn has ¢ pacity for “a ee 
- thirt ws in tie stalls and four box- 
is” t f ilves and freshening cows. It “le 
; | te ipply from a pressure tank "ll . 
ia n electric motor that starts y . 
¥ mat nda particularly ingenious f/ 
4, ng | tering arrangement that f 
ary ‘ 41 ot of the work ol letting | 


: el nc out of the trough and sweep- | f 
f n feed i he ter runs into a con-| 
Sess) / CREAM SEPARATORS 
i hart But no gram or hav is fed 
ed 

y | Above this concrete trough, with 

; enough room between for the cow to 
* cr nk in comfort, is a feed bunk of wood 1 

where the gr n and silage are fed. And Th W. ld S d d 

i right over this bunk is a rack in which the} § e€ or Ss tan ar | 


; falfa is fed. The stalls are the invention | 
late Governor Hoard of Wisconsin, 













More De Lavals ia use 














ty 
4 } ght modifications. Partitions are 
v loping pieces of two-by-fours \ than all others combined 
Fi cows are tied 
\ l in the stable have no 
to freeze up or rust out. They 
wre simply set in loose and when closed | The De Laval Separator Co. 
' ved witl button They are . 
os | by leaning them back at the top New York—Chicago —— y, 
yg “l frame support. In this} Ean Francisco ba oe f 
positic ' ly ventilation without | A a I 
‘ | I t draft and rain cannot be blown in. — a 17 
: I} rn is of the now common balloon _—_—< ——<: '; pet 
4) iral tvpe with a lot of unbroken hay | Li oN 
: roo! [wo big ventilators rise from the | 4) —y) | 
of Hoo! uf stable at near one end They | “a . | 
y) were placed in this wav so as not to break | oA 4 
uy e rows of stalls and are made large 
: enough to do the job in this off-side lo- | 
: cation. Convenient closets are built into| Only guaranteed advertisements appear in Successful Farming columns 















the wall at one end to held the medicines 
and instruments often needed to relieve 
and save suffering livestock. At one end 
are three wood silos with a combined 
capacity of around 350 tons and at this 
same end is the feed room where the grain 
ration is prepared and put in the feed car. 
The lights are connected with the storage 
batteries in the dairy house. This barn 
with the three silos cost about $3,000 
to build a few years ago. They say it 
would cost them twice that now. 

The dairy on this farm is the most 
highly hyphenated building I have ever 
seen in the country. It was built to be 
that sort of a structure. On the ground 
floor is the dairy, which holds the separa- 
tor, the cooler, cottage cheese vats, filler, 
bottle washing vat and steam sterilizer, the 
refrigerator, the boiler room 
the generator room, the pump room, and 
the garage. Upstairs is the farm office, | 
with desk, bookcases and letter files, a 
cozy room for the hired man and a big 
tore room that the youngsters of both 

umilies use on rainy days. An overhead | 

vwck from the barn brings the cans of 
ik directly into the dairy. 
ilk goes into the motor car right at the 
or on’ the other side. The Crane boys 

»%k ahead. When they put up this cross- | 
red structure they figured that they 
imght want to go into the icecream busi- 
ness some day. The present garage is so 
located that it can be used very Tendily 
for turning out the new addition to their 
group of products. They believe in the 
special and ultimate market. 

The wives of Perry and Vic Crane have 
had much to do with the remarkable suc- 
cess that their husbands have made in the 
short time they have been on the old farm. 
They take good care of the homes and help 
a good deal with the milking and, as I 
said before, they know how to make 
cottage cheese that captiv ates the ap- 
petite. “How under the sun!’’ some woman 
exclaims who, perhaps, isn’t well ac- 

quainted with dairy farms. “I suppose 
they work in the garden, too. How do they 
look after the children?’’ That’s just it. 
They have worked out the best system of 
kiddiculture that I have ever seen in 
operation. Go into their garden on a 


sunny day in May or June and you'll 
see the women and maybe al! the young- 
sters. The older ones may be helping to 
worry the weeds, but those still in the 
toddling stage—I think there are two— 


will be in a high-walled box upon wheels. 
They can see what is going on but they 
can’t roll in the mud or molest the cu- 
cumbers. 

Out in the barn at milking time you 
would see another demonstration of the 


stem. Up and down the wide smooth 
driveway they ride their little three- 
heeled wooden cars and having had 


experience, they keep on the track where 
they belong. The hired man, a young 
fellow from the Kansas State College of 
Agriculture, the cows have become 
accustomed to having the children 
round the barn that they fall off on their 
milk flow when the troop doesn’t come out. 

The two older girls are learning to milk 
so that when the heifers they got in the 
calf club grow up they will be ready to 
milk them. Yes, they have a calf club 
there in Boone County and the unusual 
thing about it is that the calves were all 
imported from the Island of Guernsey and 
sold at surprisingly low prices. Feed was 
scarce over there during the war and the 
calves had a hard time, but the fortunate 
that reached this ion are now 
catching up. Charles L. Hill of Wisconsin | 
brought them over without profit to him- 
Twenty-eight were brought in last 
vear and the county will get twenty more 
the island bossies this summer. But I 


says 


80 


ones sect 


Seilt 


ve jumped thé fence and travelled away 
from 


Crane Brothers farm 
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and coal bin, | 


The bottled 
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other separator dares to claim. 


Get the evidence. 


a Sharples. 


Branches: Chicago 





Every year thousands of dairymen and farmers 
the fixed-feed separator is wasteful. 
alibis put forth by the fixed-feed separator, such as speedometers, 
speed bells and other contraptions that merely warn the operator 
when he turns below speed and do not really prevent butterfat loss 


The Fixed-Feed Separator Has 
Been Tried and Found 


GUILTY! 





peat, 





Pa = 
PODNDIES x3: WOR Tien waa 


Shae 


discover that 
They refuse to accept the 


Suction-feed is the only principle in separator construction 
that prevents butter-fat at loss which resulting from slow turning 
and Sharples is the only suction-feed separator. The Sharples skims 
clean at any speed--something no other separator does and that no 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 


We will send you reports of actual tests mad= by dairy 
experts, testing associations, creameries all over the country. These reports show 
in dollars and cents how wasteful separators are that fail to skim clean all the time 


There is only one way to make a separator fully efficient, and that is to use 
It is the pioneer American separator 
and largest separator factory in Amer:ca, with 100‘ 
Write for interesting booklet 
addressing nearest branch Dept. S. 


-having behind it the oldest 
}/ American ownership. 


“There are no substitutes for Dairy foods."’ 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., West Chester, Pa. 


San Francisco Toronto 


Over 2,425,000 Sharples Separators in Daily Use. 


DO-97 
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I want every Young Man, mechanically inclined to fit himself 
now to earn from $150 to $400 a month in the Autoand Tractor 
business. If you are ambitious, read every word of this an- 
nouncement. It may be the turning point of your life. Send 
for my Big Free Catalog Today. It explains the wonderful 


Sweeney System. 
EMORY J. SWEENEY, President. 
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Thousands of Young Men Sweeney Graduates 


areeligible for following positions: 
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mechanically inclined, Just like you, have come to the 













. Sweeney School and after a few weeks have left us to Motor Expert...... QI $125 and up 
get fine jobs, to earn big money, to have a business of Tire Vulcanizers........ _.$125 and up 
a their own, to make a success of life. What ig there CG ee $100 and up 
better than the automobile and tractor business? Welding Experts.......... .$150 and up 
This great Million Dollar School, famous the world Repair Men......... ....$1.25 per hour 
over, and the success of my thousandsof graduates are Truck Driver............. $35 a week 
due to the Sweeney System. Taxicab Driver.......... _... $25 a weeks 
That's what you get here, what you can’t get any Trouble Shooter.......... $3.00 an hour 
| placeelse. I have taught over 20,000 men to be ex- Saleaman ..............+-. $3500 a year 

rt repairmen, chauffeurs, tractor engineersand soon. Tractor Engineer............ $8.00 a da 

Tom proud of the fact that I was selected by the U.S. Demonstrator .. ......... $150 a mon 

y Government to train soldiers for mechanical work, and Garage Manager ,........-> a year 


" [ trained 5,000 men for the service. I teach with tools, 
not books. Learn by doing the work yourself, with TT re 
your own hands. 

The Sweeney School covers over 12 acres of floor 
apace. The building is 10 stories high and every footia 
devoted to the teaching of the Automobile and Tractor 
I m with tens of 
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it business tis filled from top to bott 
q | thousands of dollars worth of gas engine equipment for 
| you to work on and there are scores of expert instruce ? 
i | tors to help you learn. Weeven own a magnificent, is Zg 
| fully equipped farm—our tractor farm—in order to exe 
t actly reproduce the conditions under which tractor 
| 


engineers and farm machinists must work. 
; , z* ’ sh 
for This Catalog Today 


I want you to start in by sending today for my big, 
free catalog. It shows hundreds of actual photographs 
of men at workin my magnificent new school. Clip 
the coupon in the corner, fillit out and mail it tomeat 
once. 1 will gladly send you my 72-page illustrated 
catalog free. Also a free copy of the Sweeney School 
News, a most interesting monthly school paper pub- 
lished here Also I wanta you to learn how my stud- 
ents enjoy themselves after work in the heated Swim- 
ming Pool, the Club and Reading Rooms, Gym. 
nasium, etc. Send the coupon right noew— 
this minute. 


ae 
EMORY J. SWEENEY, President a 7S5: 


Dept. 452, Sweeney Bldg., Kansas City, Mo, % 
I @ send me free, without any obligation on m o 


ond TRACTOR 
SCHOOL 
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part, your 72-page catalog and your Sweeney School 
ews rell me of the opportunities in the Auto and 
iTactor Business, 











Name 





SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR- 
452 SWEENEY BLDG MANGAS City oe 
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" ECONOMY ON TWENTY-FIVE 
ACRES 


I had a neighbor who was doing well 
with a large family and a small herd of 


seven cows on twenty-five acres of very 
sandy land. It has been a mystery to me 
and other neighbors as to how he could do 
it. and often he has been asked, ‘“‘How can 
you feed so many head of cattle when you 
grow so many crops besides?” The answer 
was: ‘Because | keep them.- I keep the 
cows to feed the land, the land feeds me, 
and I feed the cows again and the benefit is 
cumulative.” 

The better the cows are fed, the better 
the yield at the pail; the bigger the manure 
heap, the greater the yield under the 
thrasher. One acre of pasture will keep a 
cow for perhaps one month, and that 
month June. But an acre planted with 
suitable forage crops will keep a cow a 
whole year, and the land is not getting 
poorer, but better by the process. 

This progressive farmer said, ‘I sow a 
piece of rye in the fall, and when it is 
about a foot high I begin to cut it. The 
earlier cut will furnish a second cutting if 
necessary, but I generally plow it under 
in the spring as soon as oats and peas 
furnish cuttings. An acre of oats and peas, 
with the second cutting, will feed seven 
cows a whole month and over. By the 
first of July corn fodder is usually ready, 
but, if not, clover will furnish feed. 

When the frost cuts the corn, usually 
about September 15, there is a second crop 
of clover, turnips, beets and mangels. A 
second sowing of oats and peas come later 
followed by carrots, mangels and sugar 
beet tops, ‘and still later in the fall old 
meadows and cornfields can be pastured. 
He sometimes has sown the cornfields to 
rye for winter pasture when the corn stood 
up straight enough so that the horse and 
cultivator could go thru the rows 


the carrots, mangels 
and sugar beets for 


SUCCESSFUL 


of his daughters left 
milking was left to the boys. An im- 
mediate shrinkage of the milk flow fol- 
lowed. Everything possible and impos- 
sible was blamed. Shortage of pastur 
flies, hot weather, and so on. A new milk 
cow helped out for a week and then the 
same old story. Then there was another 
new cow, but after two churnings the 
shortage increased. 

At milking time there should be only 
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get it quickly, and get it all. 
comes excited at harsh words and holds 
her milk. Cows, as a rule, are not inter- 
ested in baseball or neighborhood gOSsip 
Don’t forget for a moment that you are 
milking. 


a certain grip nor is it’a baseball bat 
where the greatest pressure should come 
at the small end of the hand. The pres- 
sure of milking should begin between the 
folds of the index fingers. The other 
fingers should follow in succession down- 
ward. The reverse not only does not get 
the milk but forces it back into the udder. 
This process repeated from day to day 
will ruin the best cow in four months. 
The richest part of the milk in the udder 
as in the pan, is on top, as we must get it 
all to get the best. This is not theory, for 
practical experience has proven the fact. 
One will find while the first milk drawn 
might test only one percent, the last will 
test over seven pereent. This proves that 
we cannot afford to be careless. We must 
get it all, and we must not forget that the 
last is best. The boys are beginning to 
learn the lesson, but it has been an ex- 
pensive experience.—S. V., N. Y 
DIVIDENDS FROM DRINKING CUPS 
Water is present in milk in much larger 
percentage than any other element. It is 
the cheapest of all materials the farmer 
supplies his cows, yet there can be no 
doubt that many herds do. not get ade- 





quate quantities. An authentic experience 
given out by a western county farm bureau 


Then | occurred on the dairy farm owned by C. B. 
in the spring this man would fall back on ! Sheldon. 


Several years ago, Sheldon in- 





home all of the] 


one thought and one deed: get the milk, | 


A cow be-| 


A cow’s teat is not a baseball to practice | 
| Many poultrykeepers balk at thé expense, 


Q] 





stalled individual drinking cups in his 
cow barn. Milk was bringing 3% cents 

quart then, but even at that low pric 
Sheldon estimated the increased flow from 
his sixteen cows as worth $1 a day \t 


present milk prices, he believes thos« 
idrinking cups pay him $700 yeal 
Rather a large return on the investment 


is it not? 

The same principle obtains in the poul- 
| try house. Experts now say that one im- 
portant cause of low winter egg production 
is ice-cold water, consumed by the hens in 





meagre quantities. Water enters largely 
into the composition of an egg. Recom- 
mended for winter use in poultry houses 


dre non-freezing water founts, which keep 
the hens supplied with abundant water 
from which the chill has been removed. 


seemingly unnecessary, involved in install- 
ing such equipment, but as with individual 
drinking cups, the investment quickly pays 
for itself.—B. D. 


AN INTERESTING CORNER 

Dairymen who have modern barns for 
their cows will see in this corner of an 
Indiana barn a number of things that are 
not unusual, but it is safe to say that most 
of them are not acquainted with the ar- 
rangement for keeping flies from losing 
their lives in the strainer. It is of home- 
made design and it works to perfection 
All that is needed to make it is a piece of 
heavy wire bent into the shape of a 
rectangle; two flat pieces of iron about the 
width and thickness of a light wagon tire, 
one long and one short; a light rod a little 
higher than a milk can; one bolt: two 








large staples; a block of wood; and cheese 
cloth to cover the wire frame. 

The longer strip of flat iron is bent at 
right angles about an inch and a_ half 
from one end. This short bent end has a 
whole drilled in it large enough to admit 
the short bent end of the rod which is kept 
from falling out by a cotter pin. There are 
two small holes on each side of the long 
flat strip near the ends. Thru two of them 
the ends of the wire frame are fastened 
Thru the other two the big staples are 
driven into the wall 
at the level of the top 
of thestrainer on the 








succulent feed until 
the rve is big enough 
to « ul 

He has now found 
that he can raise 
alfalfa, and believes 
better times are com- 
ing for that 
Of course, he has 


reason. 


made mistakes, but 
some mistakes do not 
count when the fields 
are waving with tall 
crops, when barn and 
sheds bulge with the 
harvest, when the 
ground bursts. from 
the pressure of grow- 
ing crops within. 
The most serious 
leak that this man 
hes had to contend 
ith was atthe milk 
il at milking time 
hen, more than a 
ir ago, one of his 
ler sons left home 
d his share of the 
ilking was left to 
ie of his younger 
brothers. The re- 
duced milk flow that 
resulted could not 
be made up by feed. 
There was a shortage 
of milk and conse- 
quently a shortage of 
butterfat, a curtailed 
income, and so on 








can. The rod ex- 
tends almost to the 
floor where it is fas- 
tened by another 
bent end into a hole 
in one end of the 
short flat piece of 
iron which is_ the 
treadle. The treadle 
is bolted thru the 
middle to the block 
of wood which is 
nailed to the wall. 
To raise the cover 
off the strainer simp- 
ly stepon the treadle. 
Pour in the milk, re- 
lease the foot pres- 
sure and the cover 
falls back When not 
in use the frame is 
held against the wall 
by means of a small 








hook. Careful milk 
producers put on a 
clean cover every 
day 

The spring scale 


and the covered pail 
are important but 
now rather common 
factorsin good dair- 
ies. The ventilating 
chute and the ad- 
justable intake in the 
wall are features 
that go into most 
new dairy barns. But 
the milk record sheet 


2 ae 








down the chain of 
consequences. Last 
summer when one 


out of the milk strainer 


Read on this page how the Crane Brothers of Brown county, Indiana, keep flies 
The corner is worth looking at, isn’t it? 


is not so common as 


it should be.—C. G. 
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A CREAMERY CALF CONTEST 

The local.creamery, whether privately 
or cooperatively owned, used to confine 
itself to the purchase of cream and the 
manufacture and sale of butter. Most of 
them still do, but here and there is a pro- 
gressive exception. One such in north- 
western territory is promoting a calf 
contest this year, offering $125 for the 
best registered calf born in 1919 and cared 
for by a boy or girl under sixteen years 
of age. Still another has inaugurated a 
herd improvement compe tition. 

The first creamery, a successful co- 
operative venture, last year gave not 
merely moral but financial support to a 
community breeding plan, with the result 
that foundation stock was imported and 
the beginnings made of a profitable breed- 
ing center. 

Such work at first glance may seem 
outside a creamery’s sphere, but really it 
is of vital help in establishing a perma- 
nently successful business. In assisting 
creamery patrons to better profits, the 
creamery strengthens its source of raw 
material, much more than that, it wins 
general confidence and good will.—J. T. B. 





Gimmpedinchor Buyit! 


That’s the Big Outstanding Improvement in 











You can’t buy the Crimped Anchor 
on any other steel post—and with- 
it youcan’t get 100% steel post value. 
It’s a feature that adds to the value 
of the post without adding to its cost 
—WHY NOT GET THE BEST. 


Don’t set fence posts—drive them! De- 
stroy obnoxious pests and weeds by 
ing your fence lines. Protect your 
live stock against lightning. Improve 
the appearance and value of your 
farm by building good fences. Buy 
your steel posts from the mill th-t 
rolls the steel. Get the green post 
with the Patented Crimped Anchor 
that protects it against frost-heavin: 
side-strain—THAT’S ANKORI 


The valuable Ankorite Book is free 
—write for it. 

CALUMET STEEL COMPANY 

208 So. LaSalle St., Dept.A , Chicago 








COOPERATIVE CREAMERIES 
COMBINE 

Some of the local cooperative cream- 
eries, of which there are thousands in the 
United States and Canada, have viewed 
with misgivings the growth of the great 
centralized creameries in the Middle West. 
Centralization is at present a most notice- 
able trend in the butter-making industry, 
accruing to the large 








— re ————j obvious benefits 
enterprises which have developed. A 
4 gro 1p of local co»perative creameries in 
aliforni ia, located in the San Joaquin 
a cas MS. 8 Ve ll have set an example which other 





coope rative creameries ¢: un, and quite 
= possibly will, follow. These creameries, 
the combined output of which is said to 
be $15,000,000 a year, have announced a 


at Wire Mill Prices 
Ib pb § | merger. The amount of capital involved 
CATALOG FREE lin buildings and working equipment 18 
The San Joaquin Valley Milk 


KITSELMAN BROS. o€PT.220 MUNCIE, INDIANA B | >!,000,000. ba 
Producers’ association will be the name of 


the company. 

This immense concern will erect a big 
plant at a central point, where such by- 
|products as casein, albumen, sugar of 
milk, condensed skimmilk, condensed 
buttermilk and powdered milk, will be 
manufactured. Some sixteen creameries 
participated in the merger.—B. D. 
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Write for information on 
Buc keye Metal ‘Cribs. Safe- 
r gr from fir 
f a ot 
. vt \- , tied. Sizes 
ed, | sy for them- 


AGEN’ rs WANTED : 
DUST IN STABLES 


Dust is a serious thing in stables. Dusty 


Good prof Get 





Sept., 191 





























from Factery to You 
ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 22 and 30 H-P. 


LOW PRICES 


Don’t wait if you need an engine 
for any purpose. NOW isthe time to buy. 
Life Guarantee Against Defects 
Big surplus horse-power. Above price in- 
cludes encine comp!ete on skids, ready to 
operate when yougcet it. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Immediate factory shipment, Write or wire 
for big, new catalog of these wonderful engines. 


Whirre ENGiIne WorkKS 
1611 Oakland Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
4} 1611 Empire Bidg. PITTSBURGH, 


rite todas? Learn why 
Sreenee—ouving to 
Enabies operators to 
tr day and make $10 to §28 clear 








raw. 


SS as ce -* 


Prevent wheter rains smothering the soil. Put 
for early spring work, Get your 
” Gitehlag and terracing ¢ ne aoe with 
Cre = tcher 
Vlart Terracer 
7 S—_ and Grader 
Works in any soil. Makes “V-shaped ditch 









bedding and hay, dusty walls that show 
the need of being cleaned when the wind 
blows thru the stable, and dusty fodder 
ishould be avoided. The odors in milk are | 


The Themes & Aumeteines Co. 
1822 Main St. London, Ohio 











or cleans diches down 4 ft. d 

Reversible. Acjustable. Write i. ! 

OWENSBORO OITCHER & GRADER CO., ing, 
Sen 329 Gweasbore, Ky. 


10 Days Free Trial 








| J 
|nothing more or less than the result of 
| ullowing small particles of manure and 





loften come from dusty stables. Dryness 






lowest Le sory | Prices on bigh 
es, lawn 


im fence, gates, toa ing and is serious at milking time. Do 


not use air-slacked lime in the dairy 
Istable. It makes a cut ting dust that will 
|injure the cows’ nostrils and throats. If 
| milk is allowed to stand in a dusty stable, 


pete a 


e r ook ever 
Sample to test 7 d 





other impurities to get into it. These The Threshing Problem 


Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 


in the dairy barn is an essential in winter 
= A 4 ial ‘ - . 0 ve from the mown vines, wheat, 
yut dusty dryness gets the cows to cough- oats, rye and barley A perfect 


ml ination machine. Nothing lixe it. 

*The mac athe I have been looking for for 20 
years.” W.F. Massey “It will meet every de- 
mand.” H. A. M organ, Director Tenn, Exp. Sta- 
tion Baskin 35 free 
KOGER PEA & BEAN TUBESHER co. 

MORRISTOWN, 





it soon becomes tainted and no method 





of trying to improve it will avail.—W. F. 


| Follow the leadership of the squirrels 

this fall and lay in an abundant supply of 
h and i y. te [ nuts for winter use. They are rich in food 
cial book, sent fr De ilers everywhere value and are liked by everyone in a multi- 
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One Hundred Send Them to 


BOSWORTH BAG COMPANY 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Highest Prices and Fair Treatment Assured. 





|_AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPARY CHICAED tude of ways. There are a lot of substi- 
tutes that can be met with a smile of de- 











One of Wisconsiy’ $ Best Stock Farms. 








FOR SALE : elt. 390 acres | light as well as of patriotism, if nuts are 
re -00d towns , 
“Kau | . Our ads are guaranteed. 


_ Anderson. Kau Claire, Wis, | mixed with them 


Read them. 
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COUNTY BREEDERS DIRECTORY 
The breeders’ directory, as exemplified 
by the Gage County, Nebraska, Pure- 
bred Livestock Association, is an inex- 
pensive yet very valuable form of co- 
operative advertising. Gage county 
claims to have more purebred herds with- 
in its boundaries than any other county 
in the state. It urges, with excellent 
reasons, that farmers in the market for 
purebred stock should visit it as a pure- 
bred center where maximum choice is 
possible. Its breeders directory,’ wherein 
is listed the names of breeders of purebred 
dairy cattle, beef cattle, swine, ete., in 
great number, is at once an inducenient 
and an assistance to prospective pur- 
chasers. The directory is distributed by 





the purebred livestock association and also | 


by the county agent. 
Gage county is an example of how 
quickly purebred livestock prestige can 


be developed when ‘conditions are right | 
and farmers have the proper spirit. The | 


story only covers some six years. Enter- 


prising stock raisers got together and sent 


the county agent to Wisconsin to buy a 
carload of Holstein cattle. 

This first distribution of purebred 
animals was so successful that many 
others were managed. It is stated that 
twenty carloads of purebred stock have 


been brought into Gage county on a} 


cooperative plan, to say nothing of nu- 


merous peo importations. Work with | 
purebrec s proved profitable; the farmers | 


liked it. The present supremacy of Gage 
county in the purebred livestock field, and 
the publication and distribution of a live- 


stock breeders’ directory, are natural con- ; 


sequences.—B. D. 


ONE MONTH’S RETURNS FROM 
DAIRYING 


One of the most progressive patrons of 
the Cooperative Creamery at Algona, 
lowa, is A. J. Brown, who maintains a 
herd of Guernseys, most of which are pure- 
bred. That Mr. Brown is a real success 
in the dairy business is a generally recog- 
nized fact among his neighbors, but if real 
evidence of his ability as a dairyman and 
wroducer is wanted, it may be found in the 
fact that for the month of May, the cream- 
ery at Algona paid him $638.13 for the 
product of twenty four cows. Mr. Brown 
is a quiet, unobtrusive man who lives on 
a fine farm two or three miles out of the 
city. Most of his cattle are the results 
f his own efforts at breeding and the high 
production is the result of long years of 
areful selection and mating, coupled with 
he best kind of management in the way 
of feeding and care. The Brown family 
has had a large part in the success which 
has so far been attained and one would 
have to go a long way before he could find 
a better managed farm or a better man- 
aged herd than is the Brown herd. 


TIME TO ACT 

Successful farmers appreciate Success- 
ful Farming. We try to make our service 
helpful to progressive farm folks. Several 
thousand subscriptions are expiring this 
fall. If yours is among them, we suggest 
that you send your renewal now before 
higher subscription rates become effective. 
New subscriptions will also be aecepted 
at the old rates for a short time. 

Everything seems to be plentiful and 
higher priced except money. Money is 
plentiful but cheap. Economists tell us 
that plenty of money makes things high 
priced. This is the fundamental reason 
for our having to advance subscription 
rates this fall. Send your new, renewal, 
or extension subscription now and get the 
benefit of our lower rates, 
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Electrify Your Farm! 


The Silent Alamo supplies brilliant illumination in the 
house. You merely press a button. Floods the barns and 
other buildings with safe light. Adds many hours to work- 
ing time. 


Provides running water for house and barn. Supplies 
power to run small power machinery, operates the churn, 
separator, washing machine, electric iron, ete. It’s the great- 
est time and labor-saver ever invented. 

Expensive? No! Electric power and light is an invest- 
ment. Especially if you select the quietest running plant of 
all—the plant from which ruinous vibration has been scien- 
tifically eliminated—the , 


Silent ALAM 


FARM ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT PLANT 





The Silent Alamo has a rotating sleeve-valve motor—the 
quietest running, most powerful and durable used on any 
lighting plant. No valves, cams, or push rods to cause 
trouble. All carbon trouble and spark plug fouling is done 
away with. Due to this quiet Ide Super-Silent motor and 
scientific balancing of weight there is 


No Ruinous Vibration 


A highly perfected rotating force-feed pump system of lubrication in- 
sures positive oiling at all pomts. Patented throttle governor automati- 
cally controls motor shee! Gives a apered charge to batteries, which 
insures maximum battery life. All parts are enclosed. When oil is low 
motor automatically stops. When water is low motor automatically 
stops. Motor stops when batteries are fully charged. It is practically 
trouble-proof. 


Our Silent Alamo Book gives vital pointers on how to select an electric 
light and power plant. Write for free copy. In the meantime see the 
local Silent Alamo man or write us for the name of nearest agent. 


ALAMO FARM LIGHT CO. General Offices 705 Tower Bldg., Chicago 


Factory at Hillsdale, Michigan 
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VALUE OF BUTTERMILK 
I have recently purchased the total 
supply of buttermilk from our local cooper- 


creamery at twenty cents per hun- 


are pounds I live two miles from the 
cl ind must haul the buttermilk 
away three times per week. Am I saving 
thing by so doing or would it be better 
\ tankage ; is a supp ler nent to corn for 
gs?—kE. V., Ill 

\t twenty cents per one hundred 
LM na go vd buttern ilk is about the 
cl pest yurce of food for swine which 
could be imagined and a two mile haul 
thr um 1 week, if it does not interfere 
too with farm work during the 
bus son, will not add enough to the 
cos the feed to make it prohibitive in 
pri As a matter of fact this labor plus 
the original cost of the buttermilk would 
pr ide the needed s ippl ‘ment to corn at 
ni h lower cost than tankage at prevail- 
ing prices. Plenty of buttermilk and corn 
provides an almost perfect balanced ration 
for kinds of swine. There is just one 
thing that should be taken into considera- 
tior nd that is the liklihood of —— 
ing tuberculosis to the hogs thru the but- 
ter which comes from cream prodt uced | 
ol many different farms. If the cream 
steurized before churning this danger 
will be avoided If the creamery does not 
pa irize, the buttermilk should be 
properly treated before it is fed. Most 
have laws requiring that this be 

done before the buttermilk can be sold. 


SIRDSS TS VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


tinued from page If 
it one exception, while in the city ol 
s not a Russian 


ngs considered it is not at all sur- 

hat vhen the restraint was re- 

people went to the greaiest 

rem Now they all want to 

weechify | very man h Is Sor 

ct I vething to talk ibout 

the peasants trusted each other ind 

mest, vet there have de veloped so 

rs that now they do not know 

trust The great mass of 

re like a yt tf sheep without a 

d l ca led or driven in any 

Chey 1 unbounded confi- 

1 Kerensky but he failed, and al- 

ery leader they have had since has 

to b traitor. Of all people the 
most » be pitied 

rred to at the begin- 

! i ! iviction that the only 

r thi intr in the chureh 

he e very religious and the 

lox or State Church was rich in 

ul nd land But the Bolshevists 

{ and robbed the churches, which 

enraged the peo} They have 

ld in check by alluring promises 


¢ promises are not being fulfilled 
people are getting their eves open 


on, so this man hopes, rise up 
throw Bolshevism Of course 
is no hope for Russia until Bolshe- 


1 is destroyed for it is immoral, unholy, 


ristian and really means the utter 
ictior ut the home, the church and in 
erything that is dear to the human 


the darkest days in the history of 
iosen Race in old bible times was 


me when “every man did what 
d rig in his own eyes,” so the 
peopl re passing thru their 
yur, for this is exactly their con- 
here is no law that amounts to 

n a very I n simply does as he 
th | th women, and with 

ig ‘ But a Russia has pro- 

of the master minds of the 

f believe that 


soon appeal vho « in 


4 } 


mal + 
rwe, in the 


“ pie were re illy 

reat nwerd step the great 
to lead them 

! ‘ f Toistoi | 

mar- 
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The Man that sells you an 
- “Ssctde” tuun: Battery 


| knows —that he is selling you a battery that will 
satisfy the demands of your starting and light- 
ing systems for a vital and enduring power- 
supply. 

that the “Exide” has thirty-one years of 
exclusive storage battery building behind its 
smallest detail and that not a feature of its 
construction was incorporated until it had 
absolutely proved its practical worth. 


that it “costs more to make but less to use”’ 
because it is manufactured not to meet the 
market’s competition but to give real and en- 
during service to the customer. Every ounce 
of it is made to stand the gaff—to live and to 
serve under the roughest conditions. 


If you knew the “Extie” as well as the 
“Exide” man knows it, you would be an 
“Exide” user. It will pay you to know. 


If you are not familiar with the location of the“Exiide”Service Station nearest you write to us 


THE ELECTRICSTORAGE BATTERY Co. 


The largest maker of storage batteries in the world 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1919 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco Cleveland 
Atlanta Pittsbargh Minneapolis Kansas City Detroit Rochester 
Special Canadian Representatives, Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co., 105 Bond Street, Toronto LOOK FOR 


Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose THIS SIGN 











If You Own a Farm Lighting 
Plant You Need This Motor 


If you could hire a strong man to do the chores and he 
would cost you only about a month’s wages—and would 
work for a few cents a day after that—you would hire 
him mighty quick, wouldn't you? 


That is all the Robbins & Myers Special Farm Motor will 
cost. It can be used in connection with any Farm Light- 
ing Plant. This motor will furnish power to wash the 
clothes, churn, turn the cream separator or ice cream 
freezer, saw the wood, turn the grindstone or fanning mill, 
pump the water—in fact, perform all the odd jobs abopt the 
farm and home which require power. 

With efficient labor so scarce, this motor will easily pay 
for itself in a short time and make life on the farm more 
, e DD) comfortable for all the folks. 


Send today for the free illustrated booklet describing this 
motor, also other types for farm service, and giving prices. 





| THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 


DEPT, 526 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 




















velous word pictures and as it concerns 
every reader of these lines it will be well 
to call attention to it here. As the story 
goes a youth had fallen heir to his father’s 
and this taste of wealth made him 
crazy for the lands adjoining the little 
homestead. One fine morning this young 
man was greeted in the highway by a fine 
looking nobleman who said he had taken a 
liking to him and had decided to give him 
all the land he could walk over during one 
day. As they at the corner of the 
little homestead the stranger said, ‘You 
may start now and walk all day, but at 
sundown you must be back here at your 
father’s grave.”’ 

Without even stopping to tell his wife 
the good news or bid her adieu the young 
man started. At first thought he decided 
to cover a tract six miles square which 
would make a walk of twenty-four miles 
but he had only gone a short distance w hen 
the plan was enlarged to a square of nine 
miles. Still later he increased it to twelve 
miles and finally decided to cover a tract 
fifteen miles square which would mean a 
walk of sixty miles before sundown. By 
noon he had made the thirty miies but so 
great was his fear of failure he decided not 
to stop for lunch. An hour later he saw 
an old man at a wayside spring but felt 
that he must not stop even for a drink of 
water and rushed on his way. 

By the middle of the afternoon he had 
discarded his coat and still later he threw 
away his shirt. An hour before sunset it 
was a race for life. His heart had almost 
stopped beating and his eyes almost 
bulged from their sockets as the sun 
touched the horizon and he was still a 
hundred rods from the starting point. 
With all the strength of both body and 
soul he lunged forward and just as the sun 
went out of sight he staggered across the 
line and fell into the arms of the stranger 
who was there to meet him, but when he 
fell he was dead. 

“T promised him,”’ said the stranger, “all 
the ground he could cover. Strictly speak- 
ing, it is about two feet wide by six feet 
long. And I drew the line here at his 
father’s grave because I thought he would 
rather have the land he could cover close 
to his father than to have it anywhere 
else.”’ “Then the stranger—Death— 
slipped away,” says Dr. N. D. Hillis, who 
tells the story, “saying to the servant, 
‘I always keep my pledge.’ So they buried 
the man with the land-hunger.”’ 

The Russian people have just gotten a 
taste of liberty and are as crazy as was 
the man with the land-hunger. All hope 
that they will see their condition before 
the nation comes to a death struggle, but 
they have passed the meridian and entered 
the dangerous part of the day and if the 
leader does not soon come who can stop 
their onward sweep, they will be in the last 
death struggle. May I say again, however, 
that I have not yet given up hope for the 
Russian people. The leader will surely 
come and the great nation will yet be 
saved. 


estate 


stood 


LINE FENCE 

If my neighbor and I have «a lawful 
fence on the line between us and my 
manger wishes to put up a wire fence 
for sheep, does the Minnesota Jaw force 
me to go half way on this expense if I 
ar have any good of such a fence?— 
:; Minn. 

mm laws of Minnesota say: ‘When- 
ever the lands of two persons adjoin, 
and the land of one of such persons is 
enclosed on all sides except the side forming 
the division line between such lands by 
a woven wire fence, then and in such case 
each of such persons shall erect a fence 
of like character and quality along such 
division line for a distance of one-half 
the total length thereof, and shall there- 
after maintain the same in equal shares.” 


Eas ee OOS 
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On Time for Bigger Profits 


URRY, John, you'll sure be late 

for market and that stuff won’t 

bring you enough to make it worth 
packing.” 


“Not since I got the Apex. I still 
have time to get there with the early 
ones and get the higher prices. 
make the tripin one-half the time, now. 


“T just wish I had thought of 
Apex truck earlier in the season, for 
with the extra time I had, and the 
market as it stands, it would have paid 
us to clear those other five acres along 
the road and put down more potatoes 
and onions. I'd sure clean up the cost 
of the truck alone right they not 
counting the easier time I would have 
had. « 


“T never miss the horses with the 
Apex around. It’s always ready for 
any call. I use the barn space for 
storaging those crates, and the truck 
is not eating its head off when not in 
use. I go to town, now, the boys work 
along just the same—they don’t have 
to wait until I get back—and they can 
easily take care of the increased acre- 
age we put down. 


“With the better prices I get forthe 
stuff, the savings in upkee p and main- 
tenance—the savings in man power 
and horse-power, we are going to more 
than make up the cost of the Apex 
this season. Figuring the truck as a 
working asset we will clear$1,500 over 
and above last year. Thanks to the 
Apex. 


“By the way, Jones 
a truck yesterday. 


asked me about 
It wouldn’t sur- 


prise me if a couple more Apex trucks 
will make their appearance hereabouts 
pretty soon.” 


Apex trucks are proved service economies 
on any farm. They are built for that particular 
type of service and they give it. Apex trucks 
insure longer life in actual service because of 
the twin frame which shoulders the burden 
and weight of the mechanism of the truck while 
the regular frame carries the load. This con- 
struction gives a rigidity that prevents undue 
strain every part of the truck That's 
the reason why the Apex outlives other trucks 
of the same class in continuous low-cost service 
and turns a profit from every haul. 


on 


At the request of the Panhard Levasser Com- 
Paris, France, we have 
use of the name “‘ Panhard," 


1, 1919, our truck has been known as the 


pany, relinquished the 


and since Se ptember 


{ pex. 


Hamilton Motors Co. 


Manufacturers of Apex Trucks 


Grand Haven, Mich. 





Hamilton Motors Co., 

Dept. 8.F-9, Grand Haven, 
Gentlemen: 

Without obligating me in any way, 
send me full particulars and figures proving 


Mich. 





that an Apex truck will solve my farm 
hauling work more profitably than with 
teams 

Name 

R. B. N 

Chief ¢ [ 

size Farm 








A small circular Simonds is a Farm 


necessity. 


Cuts easy, stays sharp. 


Quality and service guaranteed. 


Simonds Manufacturing Company 
The Saw Makers Since 1832 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
Chicago 


New York 
nd 


EVERYTHING seems to be plentiful and higher priced except money 


but cheap. Economists tell us that plenty of 


fundamental reason for our having to advance subscription rates this fall. 
newal, or extension subscription now and get the benefit of our lower rates. 


San Francisco 
New Orle: 


. a 2owsr > ne S MAG 
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Money is plentiful, 
money makes things high priced. This is the 
Send your new, ree 
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CLASSIFIED INFORMATION 


CCASIONALLY we notice an edi- 
torial or a letter written by a sub- | 
recomme nding or describing | 


| other things I ran on these two clippings 


scriber, 
system of filing useful farm information 
whic! ppears in different papers and 
farm journ ils, and preserving it for future 
re ‘ 


Some forty winters ago when interested 
erarv and debating societies, I formed 
system of filing clippings by an enve lope 
system. Later, I adapted this system to 
vork with poultry, gardening and 
fruits, and have helped some of my 

to adapt it to their farm needs. 

oO ise two Sets of nvelopes, t16x10! 2 
ches and 7 6x10! » inches, which | find 
best sizes, using a small and a large 


envelope for each subject. The small one 
| use for paragraph and column clippings; | | 
+} large size for Farmers’ Bulletins, Ex- 
tension pamphlets, booklets, ete., also a| 


.orandum slip on which I note refer-| 


ence to books or bulletins treating on that 


lear shiaet 
: eh! SU ype 
When a paper or journal reaches me, I 
myself of the first opportunity to 


read it, and as I read I mark with a pencil 


nv item of especial interest which I wish 
to clip. then, when I get the time, I take 
the cissors, 5 what I want and file 
iway in tl velopes. In my work I find 


pe st Bo ths regarding strawberries, rasp- 
berries, goose be rries, currants or orch urd. 
Che enve lope marked ‘ Raspberrik s,’ in- 
cludes black and red, cultivation, pruning, 
preserving, marketing, etc., etc.; same 


vith the others. I nvelopes marked ‘Ur- 


chard, take In apples, cherries plums, 
quinces, peaches, pears, etc., with infor- 
mation on pruning, grafting, spraying, 
etc. The farme r can hs ive his envelopes | 
labeled, “Hogs,’ “Cattle, “Sheep,”’ 
“Horses,” “Farm Bt rt lings,” “Crops,” 
and make as much variation as he wishes. 
The one on “Cattle,’”’ would include feeds 
and feeding, analysis of feeds, feeding for 
dairy, dairy work, rations for fattening, 
silage. dehorning, veterinary, etc. The 
others can be treated accordingly. 

r} vyomen folk can get their share of 
information in a similar manner by saving 
clippings on the flower and vegetable 


household recipes and 


garden, poultr 

hints on cooking, canning, preserving, 
drying, pickling, fancy needle work, dress- 
making, and scheduled dates to weigh the 
baby One subject of interest to all or 


. ild be to all farmers and on which I 
have a store of information on which I 


it value is “‘Me This takes 


the methods of butchering or killing, 
| meats, sausages, headcheese, 

‘ ings trom ull localities and 

ind government bulletins. 
A Scgap Book 7 

comes winter and having more 
[ sharpen my scissors, get a fresh 
library paste, and start on my 
é p book . use a book 10x13 inches 
‘ rol 100 to 150 leaves. I have the 


ib index which can be put on 
und the subject marked on it. 
It d not t < long to paste in the sub- 


vu have them already classified | 


elopes. Then, with your thumb 
dk perly placed, you have a ready 
h undy as a pocket in your 


I I ue 
Anv time | do not find what | 
my scrap book, I refer to my file 
ypes and if not to be found there 
[ er to my memorandum and see what 
books or papers there are which treat on 
that rticular subject. If I have not 

he book, I next visit the library. 

As ar tration of my Information and | 
Histor | Bureau—one day recently I de- 
‘ ! » make war on the sparrow. I got 
I c the rto e) hange ides as 
on the most cruel method of extermin: ating | 
the ; t his cabinet consists of my 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


scrap book, and finding a label or thumb 
index labeled “Farm Pests,’ I soon 
gathered in a lot of old and new ideas of 
warfare. Under this label, rats, mice, 


7 | sparrows, hawks, weasels, mink, dogs, cats, 


skunks, crows, fox and anything and 
everything in the same catagory was 
treated, giving illustrations of traps, 
poisons and where to be obtained. Among 


published at Albany, N. Y., 1869. ‘““‘Where 
a I secure English Sparrows and the 
price of same.” C. J. Merrill, Upper 
Alton, Illinois. In the issue for May 6, 
1869, appears the answer: “English spar- 
rows can be obtained of the Importers 
of birds, New York at $3 and $4 per pair. 
A few weeks ago I saw five pair on their 
way to a fruit farm near Cleveland, Ohio. 
They breed ve ry-rapidly. The demand is 
active—600 pair were scld lately in ten 
days. They are, worth about a penny 
in England. They do not bear confine- 
iz nt and may die on the voyage.— 

% Ay 

“How is that for history? It may settle 
a few arguments on the sparrow. 
Some persons have asked me, “why 
j}save those clippings and spend time on 
| 
| 
} 





scrapbooks when books are published and 
the government treats all farm subjects in 
| bulletin form?” Very true, but aside from 
the pleasure and satisfaction it affords me, 
I have an old fashioned idea that in dif- 
ferent parts of this country, things— 
animal and vegetable—require different 
treatment to meet different conditions. 
| Government information is all right but 
|} it cannot cover conditions in every corner 
of every state in the Union, and very 
| freque ntly it happens that one man’s ex- 
perience in a certain section under certain 
conditions is worth a big bunch of bul- 
letins—simply because the bulletins do 
not apply to his particular locality or 
| conditions—so I guess I shall stick to war 
ce anions and “save the scrays.”—H. C., 
| Il. 


DELAYS SOMETIMES UNAVOID- 
ABLE 

It’s a big job to gather and write the 
articles, set in type, print and mail every 
month, 825,000 books like Successful 
Farming. Several hundred people, some 
of them working nights, are required to 
do the job. Accidents and delays happen 
oceasionally in our publishing business 
just as they happen on our farm and on 
your farm. 

Frequently unavoidable obstacles pre- 
vent our mailing your Successful Farming 
as early in the month as we would like to 
mail it. This is most likely to occur dur- 
ing the fall, winter, and spring when farm 
folks have more time for reading and when 
we try to accommodate our readers by 
furnishing them larger papers than we 
publish during the summer months. 

Ordinarily all copies of Successful Farm- 
ing have been mailed by the 20th of the 
month and should reach subscribers not 
later than the 25th of the month. 
Occasionally it seems expedient to 
| change our order of mailing. So if your 
| paper happens to be a few days late in 
reaching you, please be patient. It 
ishould not be necessary for you to 
write us with reference to the failure of 
your paper to arrive unless it does not 
freach yau by the 25th of the month. In 
/ease your copy has not arrived by that 
time, ple ase be sure to let us know and we 
will gl: idly send you another copy. 











LICENSE FOR TRAPPING 
I want to buy a trapping license mag | 
jam informed that this is not necessary. 
Please advise whether or not I need a 
| trapping license in Illinois?—R. H., Iil. 
I find no provision in the Illinois laws 
| for the payment of a license fee for trap- 
ping. There is, however, a fee of $2 re- 
quired for a permit to conduct a fur farm. 
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Baled 43 TONS 
in 10 Hours! 


We claim only 234 tons per hour with only 4 men— 
but one user baled 43 tons in 10 pears And you need 
not choke it to get big capacit Think of it! 2 men 
saved! No bale ties—just etra’ Serelahe wire! No blocks! 
No one needed on feed table or for back wiring. That's 
what the Blockiess Threader Press means to you! 


Save $100 or More Now! 


Yes, sir! Save $100 to $200 or more quick on price. Get 
my startling offer. This is the year for hay and straw 
profits! Make big money baling your own and for 
ror neighbors. our Blockless reader Press will 
make as much money as acres of extra | ! 


BOOK FRE Get the Threader Prese book free 
by sending your name on a post 
be > or in a lettter now. Let me 

p= Hy what othe: — & & Let me apote our omest To 
¥ machine you an » Mc 
miss the Siscds Few and rock -bottens prices. Send your name now. 
WILLIAM A. Seve, Cuee Marager 
Threader Press and 
#@ 2009 Ottawa Street u 


Do Your Own 
Concrete Work 


make your own con- 
coute ‘feedin floors, water tanks, 
py a fence posts with 
idle ds on muddy days and 
save @ lot of money with a 


SHELDON 
Concrete Mixer 


—yet costs only a frac- 
tion. All modern fea- 


Write for catalog now. 
Sheldon Mfg. Co. 








Bale your own and neighbors’ hay; 100 
days work earns $1000 to $2000 a season with the 





Power Press or Tractor Baler, Junior Bat. Juniors with 
extension frames, combined and engines, horse 
wer press, 1 horse baler to heaviest two horse press, 
he righ 4, kind of a press for your needs. Presses bought 
from us 20 years ago still in use. Se tend today for complete 
eatalog or write us your needs and we advise you 
cise of press best suited for your 


K.c. HAY PRESS CO. .2i227H Bo. 


9 CORDS IN {0 HOURS 


RUNS RASY at ae 
wi \ 
BY ONE MAN. It’s KING OF Baves 


money aad 
hee de Send for FREE Lcamion No, B77showing low pricd 
and latest improvements. First order gets agency. 


Sewing Machine Co.. 161 West Harrison St, Chicago, Mi. 
Learn To Be A Watchmaker 


Fine trade commanding a good salary. 

Positions ready for every grad- 
uate. Largest and best school 
in America. We teach watch 
work, jeweiry,engraving,clock 
work, optics, aviation and 
= other fine instrument repair. 
“*Bradley"* ts a $3,000,000 school. 


























Tuition cunendina 
BRADLEY oak Tea INSTITUTE 
e ° RIA, ILLINO!L 







Thus writes L. 0. Sernnd, of Manon, town. 
Others have done as weil for years with an 


IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE 
You alone, with one team,can move and oper+ 
ate it. Bores 100 feet Geena soil in 10 hours. 

Dri n supply with en- 
ine if nereas- 
ng. Write for catalog and easy 


Lisle Mig. Co., Clarinda, lowa. Bex 356 
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Rene” 


for Shooting Right 











Look ‘To Leadership 


Eve ry ‘Time 
fs HE SAME leadership in industry which saves America from the perils 


ofa laggard nation, puts pleasure and profit in modern farming. And it 
gives you in Remington UMC the same modern service for your shooting. 


No other manufacturer has made so many important improvements in arms and ammunition 


as has Remington UMC. The latest in shot shells is the wonderful Wetproof improvement. 


The wettest day, the leakiest boat, can not spoil your shells if they are Remington UMC 
Wetproof “Arrow or “ Nitro Club smokeless or ” New Club” black powder, 


No matter how “wet, they will not swell, bulge, broom oct at the crimp, mush up or scuff, 


Work them through your Modern Remington UMC autoloading or pump gun and they will 
slide as smoothly, fire as surely and give the same superior speed, pattern and penetration for 
which Remington UMC steel lined speed shells are famous. 
The best sporting goods and hardware dealers all over the United States —in all more than 82.- 
Z00—recognize Remington UMC leadership by extending Remington UMC Service to Shooters, 


For Sale In Your Nearest Town 


Use Rem Oil to Clean and o!] your gun —the combination Powder Solvent, Lubricant and ust Preventive. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 


CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 


Largest Manufactu rers of Firearms and Ammunition in theWorld 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


NEW YORK 
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AGENTS: $10.00 a Da 
J . * 

2 in 1 Reversible Raincoat 
Something new. Not sold in stores. Heavy; 
warm, positively guaranteed water-proof. One 
side a handsome black raincoat, reverse side 
Takes the place of an ex- 
Elegant style. For busi- 
ers, tearosters, truck 


a fine dress coat. 
pensive overcoat. 
ness men, cle 


Every Man a Prospect 


Everybody pleased. Binford sold 26 coata 

in 5 days. Don't faii to get this big money 

maker quick. Right now is the season for 

this new, big seller. Be first in your territory 

to introduce this reversible coat and our new 
line of fancy guaranteed raincoats. Send at once 
for our offer and 


THOMAS RAINCOAT CO. 
871 Jane St. Dayton, Ohio 





Marvelous 
Book Sent 


at book telis how 


ti 
studen' 


book without delay Send ricwt Now 
Elwood Bidg.,Omaha, Nebr 


Get our 
N.W.Sehoo! of Taxiderry, 3526 


‘ogies FREE 


ene enderfal gate oe 
Shove will to your home 
ji eolid ful} of 


<= Guarantee: 

A new pair free f be- 

cause of defective 

materials or work 

manship these fail 

to give 7 months 
wear. 











Boston Mail Order House, Dept. ¥ 909 Boston, 
Bend shoes on approval. My Money back if | want it. I risk nothing, 


. Name 


Address 





IT 


made to your own measure, 
It won’t cost you ene singie cent, 
Wewillgiveittoyousoyoucan 
show it toyour friends.It will 
be a big advertisementfor ¢ 
us, You can easily make 


$35 to $50 EXTRA 


Every Week 
and besides that bethe best dressed 
man in your town, It's an oppor- 
tunity you cannot cfford to overlook, 
Evenif you on!y want to order a suit 
for yourself, don’t fail to 

Write For Our Eig Offer 

Don’t delay a minute. Drop us 
a line or send us your nameon a post- 
ecard, and we will send you absolutely 
free, our wonderful sty k, con- 
taining 64 beautifulsamples to choose 
The Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. 885 Chit 











wrestier. Logo ot bane Sr nat il. 
‘world’ac —4 

holds, block eco 
r heal thy, Hi : 
State age. 

Bldg. Neb. 
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GOLDEN EGG ARTISANS 


‘ The Swell Dresser Is Not a Good Layer 


° HE hen which consults the fashion plates and decides that 
F July, August or September is the time to replace her old 

: plumage with a new dress is not on the job laying eggs 
, jt bu ving down As the social butterfly of the 
- ily distinguished from the hard working house- 
n the poultry world the kind of clothes 
: wears may be used as one of the guides by which the 
ty be distinguished. There are other 

De I issist in eliminat- 


i 


on the job 


» " t hye ounti at 


made which will 


By H. L. KEMPSTER 


Possibly those hens which are left will have more room an 
more liberal rations. In culling one should remember that man 
hens will show indications of being a good bird and also othe: 
indications of not having laid. This may be due to faulty ration: 
which of course is not the hen’s fault. It is poor economy not 
to feed laying hens liberal supplies of animal food such as beef 
scrap, tankage,-sour milk, ete. Unless this has been done thx 
hen has not had an opportunity to demonstrate what she could 
have done under favorable conditions. One dnd a half pounds 
of meat scrap or tankage 





Z 


ead 
700,- 
(wy) ras vel i dled 

1 over 200,000 of these 
| jaters. 


i Saving Ol 


ebruary is 


is tine impaign resuits in a 


% SAVil f about $250,000 





iVving. 





w three gallons of sour 
milk is the daily allotment 
for one hundred hens. 
The time to cull hen 
is when they quit laying. 
There are few fh cks whic! 
do not contain birds whic! 
are not laying and wil 
not lay for some tim 
These should be sold 
soon as observed. Sy 
tematic culling should } 
earried on during tl! 
summer months, begi! 
ning in July and continu 
ing until November. Th« 
sooner a poor producer is 
detected the quicker she 
can be sold, thereby sav- 
ing future feed cost. In 
general one should sell 
the two year old hens of 
the general purpose breeds 
suchen dlestn. Wiieadebtes 
Rhode Island Reds and 
Orpingtons soon as 
laying ceases. Leghorns 
and similar breeds may 


as 








“i ! e culling campaigt 


cess is shown | 


Measuring spread of pin bones 


be kept as long as they 
show indications of being 
good layers. For 


A 4 finger spread indicates a layer 














the purpose of 
telling how old 
hens are the 
farmer should 
adopt some sys- 
tem of marking 
his hens such as 
leg bands or toe 
punches. In this 
way guesswork is 
eliminated. 

The points to 
be observed in 
eulling are 
health, time of 
molt, shank and 
beak color, ap- 
pearance of ven! 
condition of com 
character an¢ 
spread of pii 
bones, charact« 
of breastbone, 
body depth and 
quality. In cull- 
ing each of these 
points should be 
carefully con- 











om a Measuring the thickness 
irl of the pin bones 


eggs laid in the 
investigation showed 


coops on 
that they 
culling campaign had been 


One familiar with the simple 

’ the flock without making serious 
ily pick out the extremely poor and ex- 
ith the high price of feed it is poor busi- 
1 non-! iving hen. With eggs at present prices it 
to sell the layer. Culling is also necessary to 
be kept over for next years breeders. At 
the earmarks of the good and poor layer more 
1 in August, September and October. By select- 
in the fall it enables the farmer to breed 
naturally productive. In this way the 


buiJt up and egg production thereby increased. 


4 thy ns to 


sidered. A catch- 
ing coop into 
which the chick- 
ens may be driven 
greatly facilitates making the observations and lessens the 
excitement. 

Occasionally one will find in the flock, birds showing lack of 
health. These will be identified by a small comb, sickly looking 
appearance, crow head, an emaciated condition, dull eye, 
poor appetite and inactive disposition. Such birds should be 
immediately culled as they will never become satisfactory 
producers. ; 

Invariably the early molting hen is the poorest layer. Ob- 
servations at the Connecticut Experiment Station show that 
a hen which had not molted by the middle of October, had laid 
from thirty to sixty more eggs per hen more than had those 
which had completed the molt. At the University of Missouri 
those which had completed the molt by the middle of October 
had laid an average of one hundred and twenty eggs, while those 
which had not started to molt had an (Continued on page 100 


Body depth. Five finger depth; such a hen has 
“capacity’’ and is in laying condition 
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$1 now. Sensational, low prices 

oods. We 

ways. You don’t risk a penny, for 

‘ore you decide. Order now while these bargain 
order, send for our big Bargain Catalog—your guide 
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Bed Outfit N SBMA3. Price No, 29BMA12, Price $29.95. 
bate acne ie mortkio, |L Jer town, 62.76 monthly. 
a nk 2I6BMAG. Price Table Set No. 63BMA3, Price 
85, $i down, Tic monthly. $7.85. $1 down, $1 monthly. 


: : Cab No. 475BMAT. 
» 2 month Pristine. $1 down, $2 monthly. 
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CURING SCALY LEGS 
The scaly legs on poultry are caused by 
a parasite. The condition occurs most 
often among birds that live in a damp and 
dirty poultry house. Such birds are 
severely injured in market value as the 
appearance of scaly legs on birds at the 


market is not pleasing. De: alers do not 
like to buy such stock at any price when 
they can buy clean yellow-legged chickens. 

Wash the legs with warm soapy water 
to loosen the scales. Then rub them 
thoroly with kerosene oil so that the oil 
will penetrate the scaly surface and kill 
the parasites. The commercial disinfect- 








viore y ‘or Gor fl rites 7 : 
M4 es a) f m tom its She | ants or stock dips are also effective in 
Ty lvT e ce, os n ‘ " Ci 1: . 
er . e -| controlling scaly legs. An old nail brush 
ids “I was only getting 12 eges a day | . " : “. 4 : : 
—~' J ; +y ’ | is fine for working in the kerosene. 
l now get & ihe tome 


ee ts for thousands of poultry| his parasite spreads from one bird to 
s all over the U. 8. Get ready now and| another and a flock may become infected 


g profits out of your hens ok is winter; | from one scaly legged bird. Never buy 
sae cone wl delizhted withthe |SUch a bird and turn it loose with the 


flock until cured. The parasites spread 
to other birds by being dropped off on the 
There is no ex- 


Hens La roosts and in the nests. : f 
y cuse for a trouble of this kind as the cure 
is simple and once under control the birds 
While Moulting will never be infected with it if sanitary 
precautions are taken in the poultry 
ur hens will need “More Eggs” | house and on the range.—K. P 








weir organs, and put 
kp Ry bore, Eee | GOLDEN EGG ARTISANS 
fice thecter 1 va oF : io r Continued from page 98 
—_ ; ees ts ‘average of one hundred and sixty-six 
‘ 4 e “M eggs. Hens do not as a rule lay while 
t out of pow molting. The early molting hen has a 





shorter laying period than does a late 

molter. The bird which molts in July is 

a poor layer while one which molts in 

Wonderful Results of “More Eggs” October or November usually has a high 

record. The late molting hen is the one 

Makes Hens Moult Fast to save for next year’s breeders. It is 

. “tore Exes” if st $10 | easy to observe when birds are in the 

Se mow e and all | molt by the fact that their plumage will 

JOE MARTIN, West Plains, Mo be uneven in color, new pin feathers will 

: , , " be showing and on certain portions of the 

‘More Eggs”’ Paid the Pastor bird, feathers may be amen. A hen 

vhich has completed the molt will have 

id | clean plumage and will have many of the 

nad 1% dosen let ""* | appearances of a pullet. A hen which has 

‘ON, Woodt rene not molted will have dirty plumage, with 

tail and wing feather’s broken and worn. 

ess" 1 vonders for me. I bad | Culling at the time of molt is one of the 

L ge und was getting Ove or | easiest ways of eliminating the poor pro- 

. t had over 1200 eggs. I) ducers. The question which Ras been 

raised by pee and poultrymen is this, 

. . “which will lay the most eggs next ear?” 

160 Hens ep Eggs There seems to be an opinion e er ed that 
, o ore Eggs to my hene and 

ey hav 16 egg record. I have 160| a hen with a new coat of feathers Novem- 

Laghores and ln ones tly 31 dave I got 125 dozen ber Ist will probably lay more winter 

eggs than will the hen which has yet to 

1368 Eggs After 1 Package molt and prepare for winter. This opinion 

ought a your “More Eggs” Tonle | is not based on experimental evidence and 

tow hae aor id tae ees. "| is erroneous. A hen which is a poor layer 

\. E. WHITE, Seranton, Pa. | one year will be a poor layer the next. At 

the University of Missouri 41 hens which 

had completed the molt by November Ist 


O Yr d e r | Oo rd a 1 iveraged 39 eggs a piece up to ~—> 30th, 
jy: while 42 which had not started to molt 


November Ist, had averaged 52 eggs. The 


Poultry Raisers Everywhere Tell 


words how much I 


1200 Eges from 2 Hens 


KKER uw, Mich, 












» engeen meme" tonha tocey er a early molter which had a new coat of 
S money for yo. Yous plumage November Ist, laid on the aver- 
d. Profit ty the expert-| age 13 less eggs than did the birds which 
B fortes ut of poultry-1 molted after November Ist. 
k In yellow skinned varieties the color of 
‘OW-}the shank during the summer and fall 
RSL ee mths is an excellent guide as to past 
4 TMi rao Ea erformance. -While laying a hen ceases 
I I ultry Exp | to deposit yellow pigments in the shanks, 
n, beak, etc., and as a result the shanks, 


in, earlobes and beak will gradually fade 
it so that if she has a long period of con- 
uous lay ing the shanks and beak will 


become rly if not entirely free from 

llow e x As soon as egg production 
eases color will again appear in the 
hanks. It is safe to say that a hen with 


bright yellow shanks during July and 
\ugust has a poor egg record. If a farmer 
sells the pale shanked hen in preference to 
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On Your Poul 


Seize the hen and dust Instant 
Louse Killer into the feathers. 
The handy sifting top can 
makes it convenient to use. 
Sprinkle it in the nests, on the 
roosts and floors. Put Instant 
Louse Killer in the dust bath 
occasionally—your hens will 

do the rest. This means 

louse prevention. 

: FOR STOCK 

¥ With one hand stroke the hais 
the wrong way, with the other 
sift in the Louse Killer. 
Especially good for lousy colts. 


GUARANTEED. The dealer 
will refund your money if it 
does not do as claimed. 


1 Ub. 30c, 2% Ibs. 60e (except in Canada) p 
Dr. HESS & CLARK 
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Buy Paint 
) DIRECT 
At First Cost 


I Pay the Freight 


QUALITY THE BEST 
It has the Full Life in it 
when delivered to you. 
GUARANTEED 
For 6 and 7 Years. 
YOU will be greatly 











Made Fresh For Your Order _Blsased after you'use if 

Wns Toasp tor my nae SAINT Bot BOOK and 

Coleg Cards, Sue” ee ant ould be fresh, 

oO. O. L. CHASE, The Paint Man, 
Department 48 8ST. LOUIS, 
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New Pet Stock Journal 


Monthly Publication, Gut September 1st. 
Sizes 10 x 12, standard columns. Advertising rates 
10 cents a line, with a discount of 25% if all first four 
issues are u Circulation guaranteed not leas than 
3000. Classified One Cent a word. Send ten cents In 
or silver for the first four issues, money back 
after frst issue if not satisfied. Reference any bank or 
post master in the city. Best printing establishment in 
central part Ohio, and plenty of Money to issue a good 
paper. yes, the best paper. Send article and photos, 
will pay it used. Address 
PET STOCK JOURNAL CO., GALION, OHIO 


Ferris White Leghorns | 


Areal heavy laying strain, trapnested 18 years 
records from 200 to 264 eggs. Get our prices on | 
yearling hens, breeding males, early hatched pulleta, 
day old chicks and eggs for hatching We ship C 
O. D. and guarantee results Catalog gives prices 
describes stock, telis all about our farm and meth- 
ods; results you can L . by b — this strain 
Send for your cor ¥ it is 


GEORGEB. FERRIS, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mick. | 


POULTRY—RABBITS 
MONEY IW BOTH 
Poultry Advocate 500 year 
Our Great Rabbit Book 250 
Paper one year and book 650 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. AS4SYRACUSE,N.S 


BABY Chicks $.C. W.Leghorns $12—100 


BARRED ROCKS, WYANDOTTES, REDS $16 
id. D. T. FARROW, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


100 postpaid. | 
2500 HENS, PULLETS, 9 


Won over 2500 prizes 1917-18 Ia. Ky. C stale 
free. Sterling Poultry Farms, Box P. Stecting, tt 
8 























| Planting instructions free 
25c:1000 $1, Specialty Farm, Rockford, Nias. 





















the one with bright yellow shanks he is 
selling the good layer and is keeping the 
poor one. The same is true of the beak 
and earlobes in breeds having white ear- 
lobes such as the Leghorns. A hen with 
yellow earlobes bas not laid for some time 
unless it happens that she may be laying 
at the time of the observation. At the 
Conneticut Experiment Station it was 
found that the bird with a yellow ear- 
lobe had a poor egg record while one with 
a white earlobe had a good record. 


Laying Condition 
The above points’ may be used as a 
guide as to previous production. As 


stated above a laying hen should be kept 
as long as she continues to lay. In judging 
whether a hen is laying at the time the 
observation is being made the points to be 
observed are appearance of comb and 
vent, spread of pin bones, and body depth. 

The vent of a hen laying heavily is 
large, expanded and moist while that 
of a hen not layi ing or laying occasionally 
will be dry, hard and puckered. 

A laying hen usually has a large, bright 
red comb. When egg production ceases 
the comb shrinks in size and loses its 
bright waxy appearance usu: ally becoming 
dry and covered with a white scurf. 

The spread of the pin bones may be used 
as a guide to indicate whether a hen is 
alying. These pin bones are located just 
above and on each side of the vent. In 
a hen not laying they will be close together, 
sometimes nearly touching, while in others 
a spread of one finger may occur. In a 
laying hen these pin bones will be from 
two to five fingers apart. This is an ex- 
cellent. guide as to whether a hen is or is 
not laying. 

Usually the condition of the pin bones 
is indicative of. the type of hen being 
handled. A good layer will possess pin 
bones which are fine, or sharp pointed, 
and flexible while those of a poor layer 
will be blunt and stiff. A good layer will 

ave & sharp, knife edged breast bone and 

» breast will not be well covered with 
fe a while a poor layer will be just the 
opposite. As a dairyman can detect the 
differences between a good and poor dairy 
cow in a general way, so the poultryman 
an judge whether the hen is a good or 
poor egg layer. Generally speaking two 
hens in similar state of health will to 
some extent indicate their productive 
tendencies by the character of the pin 
bones and breast bone. 

Body Depth 

In the same way that the spread of pin 
bones indicate whether or not a hen is in 
laying condition, the body depth may also 
be used. The term “body vy od as here 
used is meant the distance between the 
pin bones and the rear end of the breast 
bone. In a hen which is not laying the 
body depth may be as littleasoneor two 
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Young 
Men of today are 
fortunate to live in the 
age of the Auto and Tractor 
Business. It is the greatest busi- 
ness in the world. Never before has 
there been such a wonderful future for am- 
bitious men. 


Big Demand For Trained Auto Men 


Think of it!—Six million automobiles in use and thousands 
more being sold daily. Factories are rushed to the limit. Trained auton 
bile men are wanted everywhere. The lemand exceeds the supply. That's 
the business you can learn here at our school,—and such is the opportunity that 
awaits the trained automobile man. : 


Earn $100 to $400 noenare: A 


It is not at all diMicult for a trained man to earn those 8: al aries. Hundreds of our graduates are doing 
even better than that. Auto Factories, Garages, Service tions and ‘Tractor Factories are co 1uall 
calling on us Fe Sratantes to fill responsible positions M any of our graduates go into bu 
themselves. There age thousands of places where good garages and the services 0. competent, tr 

men are needed. These opportunities are unlimited. 

























Complete Tractor Course Included 
Complete instruction on the care, re pair and main- 

tenance of tractors is also included in our re gular 
Auto Course, Tractor manufacturers give full co- 
operation. Inte national, Moline and Emerson- 
Brantingham Co's. have pl nced machines with us 
for the benefit of our students. 


Brazing - Welding and Tire Repairing Taught 


in Separate Courses. Big Money Earned by Trained ( ompe 
tent Menin These Lines. 


Big Factories Endorse Our 
Sehool—In fact they as- of and equipment,also 
sisted in the arrangement of actual letters from fatisfied 
eur present Course. They graduates. Writefor it. Bet 

know our equipment ‘and oar ter still, jump train pad come 
methods = beartily recom- ashondreds do, Our guar- 

mend our School, antee protects_you, 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 


Most pegrocaive Aurte School in America”—‘in the Heart of the Auto Industry” 


Money-Back 
Guarantee 


We guarantee to 
qualify you for a po- 
sition as chauffeur, 
repair man, tester, 
d *monstrator, auto 
electrician, gai rage man, 
utomobile dealer vor trac: 
tor mechanic and o 
or, paying from $100 o 
gsd0 monthly or refund 
your money. 


atalog—Glves com- 
ormation with views 


Free 
plet 
















































687-89-91 Woodwara me. Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 
nero ceccecers AA. LPCCE OS. MCR .0.fa. | 


Rush MoltingHens 
> Back to Work 


HIS year of all years—with egg prices going the 

highest ever—getabig falland winter egg-yield. Get 
your hens through molting—when they’re all expense 
and no income—as fast as youcan. Get your pullets 
to laying early and regularly. Yes, get al) the 
profit you can from the high egg prices. Give ail 
your poultry 


Pratts Poultry Regulator 


MERICA’S original poultry tonic and conditioner, 






























fingers. In a laying hen the de pth will be 
three to five fingers in width. The laying 
hen has to have more room for the in- 
testines which are longer while she is in 
laying condition and the oviduct which is 
ilso much larger, when functioning. The 
spread of the pin bones and the depth of 
body are good indications of whether a 
en is laying. 
Quality 














the standard for nearly fifty years. It builds 
health and strength naturaliy. It stops losses from the strain of 

molting. It puts and keeps hens in the condition where a good 
ration is all they need to lay the biggest lot of eggs you ever 
got. See if it doesn’t. At our risk— 
Prats yy if **Your Money Back if YOU Are Not Satisfied” 
Wias Sold by 60,900 dealers, There’s one near you 

| Write for Pratts NEW Poultry Book--Free 










Body quality is the term applied to the 
q ality of the skin, especially around the 
reast and beneath the vent. The skin of 
. good layer is thin, soft and pliable while 
that of a poor layer will be thick, hard 
nd stiff. Beneath the vent is one of the 
best places to “feel’’ the hen to judge body 
quality. Descriptions relative to body 
quality vary. One speaker states that in 
high producing hen the skin beneath the 
vent should be soft and velvety while 
another says it should be soft and pliable 
ke a wet rag. Still another says it should 
feel” similar to a partly milked udder of 
i dairy cow. At any rate the abdomen, 
eneath the vent, should be soft and pli- 
able. Any hen which has a thick layer of 
fat on the abdomen, beneath the vent, 
Continued on page 103 









































PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicago Toronto 


Makers of Pratts Anima! Regulator, Hog Tonic, 
Dip and Disinfectant, Veterinary Remedies. 







Farmers and Seed Dealers. 


If your dealers do not sell the FAMOUS 

RACINE FANNING MILLS with bag- 
ging attachment which enables one man to clean 
more grain or seed of all kinds than three men 
can clean with an ordinary mill, write us for in- 
formation how you can own one of these mills 
without it costing you one dollar. The 
Racine Fanning Mill has a seed corn grading 
attachment which takes out butt and tip grains 
and enables corn planters to drop from 100 to 400 

witbout a miss. 


JOHNSON @ FIELD MFG. CO. 
50 17th St., Racine, Wis. 


Mancfacturers of Farm and Warehouse and Dustiess Warehouse Mille 
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dm a % you p44 Are 
the immediate 


sont ta poortl 

Only $1.04 wap Bock wiel baz, of, $2.08 for large 
eee cee et ie boxes, which is enough for 
an entire seaso: This costs you 1/15 of a cent 
day per hen, or 


concen form a tablet a7 ween eg to the 
bens k so they become ity .ayers. 


ealthier chickens 
than enything known, and it will do the same 


$5000. oo FREE 


To stimulate egg production from expert- 
ence of its sera ite wonderful value ee an pro- 
ir. place of 

en raiser in the we United 8 Staten have 
set aside the sum egg laying 


213 Prizes 


Remember then are free to users of “TWO 


for ONE” —no aringe—ee entry fee—no 
of any kind. All you ve to do is to fill in coupon 
ae give your hens for OnE.” If have 
-— 4 0 bens you have the same chance as t 
of 1000, as the prizes are all awardedona 
Open to women and chil 


35 Prizes Every Month 


We will give 85 prizes each month to the owner of 


} yy the sine of th thett Seok tor te Fd 
ist, Je oS, 1020. Winners will be 
Seng lara ae 
istPrize .« « -« $250.00 
2nd ad 2 . es. 100.00 
3rd ae e ’e 7 75.00 
4th « le e _ 50.00 
Sth ° 25.00 
10.00 


= & next prizes, ‘each 
3 Grand Prizes 


In addition to the above monthly prizes we will give 

8 grand prizes to the owners of the flock showing the 

first, conned ane Gee best enero pocsthe record of 

7 mont luring the entire pe rom September 
919, to February 29, 1920, as follows: 


ist Prize—Ford Automobile, Valae $565.00 
2nd Prize—Victor Vi 225.00 
3rd Prize—Johnsonincubator “ 100.00 

Winners of grand prizes will be notified April 1, 1920, 


Order Today 


Order today. Make every chicken that you hatch 
& greater money maker. Fill in the coupon sow— 
This entitles you to an entry in the big prize contest. 
Don't put it off. Remember we are giving 38 prizee 
every month. Incase of a tle full prizes are given each 
winner, Fill in coupon. 


MONEY- BACK TRIAL 


Don't take our word for it. “TWO fer ONE” is 
sold under Be distinct guarantee that if you are aot 
entirely you get your money 

Take advantage of t = offer end om send coer a Ses of 
“TWO for OW 


| are not entirely clear yet, but Mr. 
| ster, who conducted ‘the experiments, is 
| working on a theory which he ae to 
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ae 








jay, which = 
entry in the big contest, which is Sheolutely ares 
all users of this wonderful tonic. 
Hinsella Co., 1 156 Le M Chicago, Mi. 
Gentlemen:—I want at the ying 
ability of my hens, mabe more of 
chickens and take advantage of ee se bigh Dri orese that 
will be paid during the @ —e 
ease find enclosed $ fore Sot “Fwo tor 
iE” as checked below: 
(Check In squares Cpposite etze wanted:) 
TRIAL SIZE %. oe TAS > sis + | G 
LARGE SIZE 2.08 
TT; order a me my 7 & 
contest, and my money isto be cotusaed eee woods 
entirely satisfied wi with the tonic. 
& Meme 
Address 








Copyright 1919. Kinsella Co. 
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EFFECT OF FEEDS ON EGG COLOR 

Most of us have noticed that the yolks 
of eggs, as a rule, become a littie paler 
in color in winter time. The reason has 
always been believed to have been the 
difference in the kinds of feed available 
then—particularly the absence of green 
foods contaiaing chlorophyll. 

In a series of experiments with various 
kinds of feeds, the University of Missouri 
has established the fact that the color of 
the egg and even the color of the bird 
itself can be controlied and that the pig- 
ment or coloring matter found in different 
kinds of feed is responsible for the color 
in the yolk of the egg, the shanks, beak 
and even the feathers. This yellow ig- 
ment, known as xanthophyl, is found in 

nearly all grains particularly ‘yellow corn. 
Some grains red as white corn and 
rice do not contain any. 

Several White Leghorn puliets and 
cockerels were set aside for these experi- 
ments and fed a ration that had no pig- 
ment wnatsoever. White Leghorns have 
very pronounced yellow shanks and beak 
so that any resuits with them could be 
easily seen. The ration was composed of 
white corn, white corn bran, rice flour, 
white paper (for roughage) and hog’s 
liver (for protein). Hog’s liver was used 
because a hog does not use any pigments. 
As this ration continued to be fed, the 
shanks, beaks and the lobes began to fade 
gradually and soon became perfectly 
white. Even the comb became a tighter 
shade of red. This ration did not affect 
the iaying qualities of the puilets and 
when they began to lay, the eggs, yolk 
and all, were perfectly colorless. 

There was no other visibie effect on the 
birds. They were healthy and nappy 
since this ration included all tne usuai 
and necessary food elements. 

When the biras were at tue colorless 
stage, further experiments were carried 
on to determine the effect of different 
dyes. One bird was fed a ration where 
the only coloring matter was the caro- 
tin of butter. There was no visibie effect, 
and, on more detailed examination, no 
chemical effect could be detected so it 
was concluded that the coloring of butter- 
fat had nothing to do with the color in 
the chicxens. Another bird was fed a cer- 
tain red dye. This dye caused the yoik 
o. the egg and the body fat to vecome 
red but had no effect on tae shanks or 
beak. A third was fed on yellow corn. 
Within four days, the suanks and beak 
began to turn yellow. Six weeks later, 
the lobes had returned to their natural 
color and the yellow was even visible in 
the plumage. 

The reasons why the red dye had no 
effect on the shanks and beak whereas 
the yellow pigment showed thru so quickly 
<emp- 


Am, . ~ 


establish more firmly and conclusively be- 
fore making it public. But the results 
are interesting from the standpoint tnat 
yolk and shank color can be controlled 
and poultry fanciers who are particularly 
anxious to secure perfectly white birds 
can make them white by proper fe¢ ding. 


Successful Farming readers are among 
the leaders. To serve efficiently the lead- 
ers of agricultural America, a farm mag- 
azine must measure up to the highest 
standards. Nothing is overlooked in 
producing, in Successful + pom & mag- 
azine that meets these rigid requirements. 
Increased cost of everything that enters 
into the making of a farm magazine 
compels us to advance our subscription 
rates this fall. Better send subscriptions 
for yourself and friends before the in- 
creased rates become effective. 
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**GO SOUTH 
YOUNG MAN’’ 


From Virginia to Texas 
the south is more pros ‘has 
ous and promising than 





ever in its history. 
values are lower today 
they will be again. NOW 


is the time to buy. 

The U. 8. Railroad Ad- 
fminstration is prepared to 
turnish accurate informa- 
iion to homeseekers regard- 
ng opportunities in the south. 


Name the state you want 
to learn about. 
Address 
J. L. EDWARDS, Manager, 


Agricultural Section U. S. Rail- 
road Administration, Room 708 
Washington, D. C. 








L A This corporation is opening 
+; 4 pe EE oneemens : we — 
thousand acres 0: hiy 7 ve agricultur an 
close to towns and tracks of the Tremont and Gull 
Rallway Company, in the cay Of Louisiana. What 
we want are actual settlers, and to these we will give 
ee ae and t —— that are extraordinary. Very 





ts pow ready. All these 
lands need tedevelopapent. Every advant Good cll- 
mate, good water, good elevation, rich soil, ouble crops. 
close proximity to markets, good prions for ‘produce, ideal 
cattle country, b corn, splendid productivity gener- 
ally. peepee facilities excellent Prosperous farm- 
ers and neighbors to welcome you. Farms of forty 
acres Aas up now ready for settlement. Low prices. easy 
long time payments.Best land-buy in the south, where 
you can enjoy outdoor life the whole year *round. 


Free booklet, ‘Land Where Life is Worth Living” 
A. R. Code, Land and Industrial Commissioner, 
Tremont and Gulf Ry. Co., Winnfield, La. Dept. 13. 


Big Crops in Northwest Texas 


ON THE NEW LINE OF THE SANTA FE 


The Federal Railroad Administration has authorized 
pe completion of the new Shattuck Branch of the Santa 
take care of this year’s big crops— wheat, 
a and sorghums. This will ~ for immediate set- 
tlement and < development a large 
wheat and stock-farming section - Ochiltree and Han: 
ford Counties in Northwest Texas near Oklahoma State 
line, where the first crop has in a number of cases paid 
for the land, and where cattle and hogs can beraised at 
a low cost. Land is of a prairie character ready for se 
plow, no stone, stumps, no brush to be cleared, a 
attractive prices = easy terms. Climate healthful, rain 
falls during growi season. Write for free lilustrated 
folder, giving experience and results settlers have se- 
cured in short time on small capital. T.C.SPEARMAN, 
989 Railway Exchange, Chicago, tl. 


High Power Mantles 


tor G ie and amt Lamps 






















co conta buy = 
barn paint for 50 cents per gal- . 
jon, it would still cost nearly twice as 
quish to paint your here with tt, an &e would cost to pains 

the same barn with WEATHERWAX Liquid Paint. Write for 
free color card and prices. Sold by good dealers everywhere, 
or direct, freight paid, where we have no dealer. Address, 


THE REILLY COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


FARMERS 
























HANDY 
Fetast ng nae ic 
nish Wheels Se toe 


carry any load. P 
Catalogue sent 
EMPIRE MFG.CO,, Box 357 Quincy, Ih 


CHEAPEST TO BUY 
LIGHTEST RUNNING 
STRONGEST BUILT 
Before buying investi- 
gate the easy running 
MORTON foltes 
Chain ELEVA = 
Write now for we be 
Crib Plans and Catalog— 
tells you all about it. 
MORTON CORPORATION, 
A. F. MEYER, President 
50 MEYER BUILDING, MORTON, ILLINOIS 

















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


KEEP THE FOWLS TAME 

Fowls that are wild and easily fright- 
ened never do as well as those that are 
kept tame. Elbert Hubbard said ‘Be kind 
to the cows; they will give more milk.” 
The sume argument applies with chick- 
ens, and to have them grow up and be- 
come gentle they must be handled in a 
kindly manner from the time they are 
hatched. 

Worse than the wild habit often ac- 
quired by fowls is the nervous condition 
which is against egg production. If such 
a hen is on the nest to lay and something 
unusual comes up, she is off in an instant, 
and so excited she may not return to the 
nest that day. \ hen that is naturally 
nervous may lay just as many eggs as a 
tame one if she is not disturbed in any 
way, but the latter point is difficult. 

A pen of hens may be laying well, yet 
if moved and handled roughly so as to 
excite them, egg-production will like ly be 
unsteady until the hens become ac- 
customed to their new quarters. If the 
hens are continually kept in a state of 
excitement they will produce compara- 
tively few eggs, for the reason that their 
vital functions are disarranged and the 
process of making eggs comes to a stand- 
still. It pays to have them of tame, quiet 
habits, and to avoid, as far as possible, 
exciting them in any manner. Dogs and 
strangers passing thru the house or yard 
should be restricted.—S. P. 


GOLDEN EGG ARTISANS 


Continued from page 101 
should be sold as soon as other indications 
show she is not laying 
Temporament 

A good laying hen is active, busy, 
energetic and happy. She is apt to be 
more friendly than a poor layer. One 
speaker states that if the hen house door 
is opened—assuming the hens are well 
fed—the first seventy percent which get 
out of the house are the best layers. The 
laying hen is the first off the roost in the 
morning and the last to go to roost at 
night. She has a large crop and is a heavy 
eater. The poor layer mopes around, 


a at She mea Saet fe tanelive, Cream Quality in P aint 


Sick, weak inactive hens which molt 
early, and have yellow shanks, yellow 
earlobes, and small pale combs early in QL ART of milk and a quart of cream look 
the season should be removed. Cull all . ' ; : E ; 
hens which indicate not laying by having much alike in the pail. But milk is milk, and 
small spread of pin bones, poor body . , 
depth and poor body quality. cream 1s cream, and they don t sel] for the same 

Save These Hens 

Healthy, strong vigorous hens which 

molt late and show pale colored shanks, 


beak, white earlobes in October should A gallon of paint made of Dutch Boy White-Lead 


be held over for next year’s breeders. i: . . 
he held over for next years breeders. If! and linsced oil may look very much like some other 


Ee see Ps SS SAS gallon of paint that you can buy for less money. 
abdomen. 3 .- 
Score Card for Culling But Dutch Boy is cream-quality paint. It contains 


The following score card has been used 
at the University of Missouri with marked the added value you pay for. 
success. The following illustrates how the 


ibove suggestions are-applied Some of the important advantages of using Duteh 
Band No. 2715 276 TL: . . 
Molt Not started Complete Boy White-Lead are found in the ease with which 


Com Size Large Small it spreads, saving labor; its superior covering power, 
ey | complete protection and long wear. 
read of p bones } fingers inge 
ndition of pin bones Fins "Medi Write our nearest branch for free ‘““‘Handy Book 

cy Quality _ llent Coarse on Painting. * 
tecore 222 ) 





price. 





The above indicates the condition in | 

vhich the two hens were found in October NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

I last year. By observing these points | Mew York Chicago Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland St. Leuis Sen Praacisce 
nd giving each due consideration one can 
isily arrive at some conclusion as to the 
lative production of the birds in his own 
lock, Probably two-fifths of the farm 
ens do not show a profit. Careful culling | 

vill eliminate the deadheads. Good hens u C O Products 
nd proper care will insure more profits 

irom the farm poultry flock } 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS, CO.,, Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 
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POULTRY HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 

















OULTRY house damp, and it also 
construction is spoils a lot of litter. 
without doubt the Where curtains are 
most important factor used over the front to 
in poultry manage- drop during stormy 
ment. Without a suit- times, they remove 
able poultry house it is these objections in 
impossib to obtain many instances but as 
the most profit from arule they are unsatis- 
the povitry flock. Dis- factory. 
ease and vermin are The curtains, when 
hard to control The they are wet, do not 
vitality is apt to be permit fresh air to 
lo i iz , h enter the house. The 
th nt ra- same is true when they 
tior sults can- become dusty and 
not ho, ed for. I = r nitor type of farm poultry house is economicaF in construction, attractive in ap- dirty. Phen, again, 
these reasons we think pearance and efficient in obtaining results. they must be lowered 
that the first step after by someone who is at 
securing the right kind of stock is to provide a suitable home hand. This is an unwelcome task for any busy person for 1 
for the poultry flock. means dropping the work in hand and rushing to the hen house 
(he semi-monitor type of farm poultry house is not only whenever a storm comes up. Many storms come up in the 
er nical in construction but its design fits in attractively with night and one either bes to get out of bed and go to the hen 
the other farm buildings. These factors are not so essential house and lower these curtains or spend an hour or two remov- 
to obtaining a high egg production but when a house combines ing wet litter the next morning. And when storms come up 
when no one is home, the same disagreeable task confronts one. 


all of these essentials together with those for the development 
of the best health of the flock and a high and economical egg 
luction, it is the best type of house to build. 

lhe semi-monitor type of farm poultry house has been con- 
structed in practically all parts of the country and it seems 
to work with equal success in the south as well as in the north. 
The depth of twenty feet with the arrangement of the windows 








The ventilator window is designed to remove these objections 
and at the. same time keep the interior of the house in a state of 
perfect ventilation at all times. It is built in an ordinary win- 
dow sill frame and boards six inches wide are placed crosswise 
and on a slant to the back of forty-five degrees. They should 
be spaced from one-half to one inch apart. 












































nd the open front, provides that almost the entire floor space of The advantages of this system are many. In the first place, 
the house is reached by the sunlight at some time during theday. only the severest snow storms can get past them and into the 
Especially during the winter house. This can be prevent- 
months when the days are = _— re ed by tacking muslin on the 
short, is the sunlight at its e4'o~ | inside of the windows during 
best from the standpoint of SS ee Se C104 the stormy period. But this 
this house ' ' suppoeannsllinigeattpmaenenemenae tes rcs a 7 will seldom be necessary. 

For extreme northern con- [ eres | sama la . Rains will not beat in and at 
ditions if the open front cov- ; + i a the same time they provide 
ered with muslin frames > ie ui DROPPING _|| | > BOARD the proper amount: of venti- 
proves too severe, part of is if A 1 __ OA DER —} i? lation at all times, summer 
the front can be equipped | ba Z : wee Sa a: and winter, without adding 
with windows but only in a 9 roo ooo l the disagreeable feature of 
few instances has this been ee Fy ronway/ abies s ey [ drafts or strong winds blow- 
found necessary. * To AESTS RU-war FEED ing in. 

Che house is complete in rl meere > iv They are always in place 
practically every detail. The 4 mT rwo TIERS a | and require no extra atten- 
roosts are hinged at the back i slltee » . tion or care. They do duty 
and can be raised for clean- YY tH] SELF FEEDER twenty-four hours in the day, 
ing The dropping board a and where used there will be 
slides in and is easily removed —__—_<_<—_=— “= no sick chicks or no damp 
for thoro disinfection. With | 3 mn poultry houses. A few min- 
all of these conveniences it | ‘cam SCRATCHING SHED r utes time some rainy day will 
takes but little time to care Q =| AESTS+ put any hen house in fightin 
for a flock of one hundred and ? =| Two Tienes trim and prove a source of 
fifty chickens. This unit of ! 5 pleasure and profit to the 
construction should be kept ' ultryman.—C. 8. 
in mind and if the flock , } i - gOoR x DOOR, ope ; —_————— 

LOW ROOSTS ARE BEST 


sired is more than one hun- 
dred and fifty, add on to the 
length of the house but do 
not change the depth or heighth as it has been found that 
these dimensions produce the desired results.—H. A. Bit- 


bender 


VENTILATORS FOR POULTRY HOUSES 

There is a way tosecure the advantages of the open front poul- 
try house, without having to take along with it the disadvan- 
tages. ‘The way to do this is to put in a ventilatororafixed-shut- 
terstyleof windowinstead of the old-fashioned open wire front. 

Che open front house has these disadvantages: 

One, it does not prevent cold winds blowing directly upon 
the fowls when they are in the house. 

['wo, it does not keep out beating rains or snow storms and 
the interior of the house to be wet and 


consequer! tly causes 





Plan scale ”"—1’-0”" 


All the roosts in our poul- 
try houses are on a bowel and 
low We have found that if any of them are high, 
the fowls will seek those roosts, because they have the 
instinct of high climbing which they acquire in _ past 
ages of wildness. But when man takes care of the 
fowls and protects them they no longer have any need 
of the high roosts. In fact, a roost a foot from the 
floor is as good as any, with the exception that the air may 
not be very pure so near the floor. 

Two feet is the height we have found to be about right 
for the roosts, and from that height even heavy fowls cannot 
hurt themselves when they jump down. From roosts 
higher than that we have seen more than one heavy bird 
sustain serious injuries when jumping down or falling off onte 
a hard floor.—B. 8. 





End elevation scale 4”—1’-0”" 
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| Mail Coupon below for the 
MODERN METHOD 0f 
HOME BUILDING 


moe Lemos 
oon caine of the 


Eighted " bedrooms 


~) an ~~ F 7 bath, 


room 


ate hones, 

Colo- 

makes a beautiful 

nied farm home. Note 

= cqevensent arrangement of 

the first floor plan, with its 
pn living room one two big 
pl. Sunt werk 
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How you can save hicadiveds of 
dollars on your new home 


ee 
A very attractive and 
room across the entire 
semi-open stair-case, is one of its best features, A 

another 


so are the four bedrooms. The big ts 
reason why everyone likes the FF one 





pular 
ront of the 

















farm family. The fi 
bined in one ay 


t 


A one-story cottage articular 


he width of the house. 
























‘adapted tothe small 
ning rooms are com- 


well-lighted room, clawed 


itchen x) 


and sonvenient and the two bedrooms. 
bath are arranged so compactly that C.F 


is very simple. 
most pleasine exterior 


Wide siding and shutters make a 


Cut-to 


-fit lumber saves 30% to 50% in labor 


No waste- No architect to pay 


- big saving on a Lewis-built home is 
three ways. In the first place, 
you save hundreds of dollars on the jumber 
alone, an =~ it is cut to fit. No short end 
of ting. Fou ve wood left to be split into kind- 
ou pay for the lumber t goes into 
house—no more. 


“ie pays to buy direct from the manu- 
facturer. We log most of the lumber 
in our own forests, cut and finish it in our 
own mills, and ship it direct to you. No 
architect’s fee to pay because we offer more 
than a hundred attractive and well-planned 
designs and — house is cut by the one 
you choose. You can change the plan some- 
what if you like, and our personal service 
bureau will help you do it. 


Big saving on labor 


lastly, the saving on labor cost is from 
$06 son carpenter used to have to 
oe about fait his time measuring and 
marking and sawing. especially when [it 
came to staircases and other mill-work. 
At sent wages for skilled labor it means 
a big saving to cut out this waste of time. 
This way all he has to do is to nail the 
plainly marked pieces together according 
to the plan we furnish. 


It’s so easy that you and the hands can do 
a lot of the work instead of having to pay 
and board a whole squad of carpenters. 


No delay and no waiting for parts with 
this method. Everything is shipped at once, 
all the lumber according to specifications, 
hardware, windows, nails, paint, stain, var- 
= etc. And there will be enough of every- 


We will make cost estimates for you of 


If you prefer to examine 


the excavation, plaster, cement, etc. You 
know in advance just what your house will 
cost you and there will be no unexpected 
extras. 


A substantial, attractive home 


And when your home is finished, it’s one to 
be proud of. There’s nothing cheap or tem- 

porary about a Lewis-built home. An ar- 
tistic design of proven comfort and conven- 

ience— best material, well-seasoned and 
free from defects—solid and substantial 
throughout. The saving of this method is 
made possible by common-sense, large- 
scale production and direct selling, not by 
any skimping or substitution of material. 


Write for our catalog, “The Modern 
Method of Home Building.” It tells a lot of 
things you want to know if you're planning 
to build, and contains more than a hundred 
py of Lewis-built homes, with 

oor plans, specifications and descriptions. 
You can tell just what your house will 
look like—you don’t have to fuss over blue- 
prints. 


Write now. Don’t delay, hoping prices 
will go down. Men in the building trades 
all say they are more likely to continue to 
go up. 


Mail coupon for free book 


Fill in the coupon below and return with 
ten cents in stamps to defray postage, and 
we will send you a copy of this book by re- 
turn mail. If you will answer the questions 
as fully as you can, we will send you a letter 
of personal advice to help you get exactly 
the sort of home that will suit you best. 
Address*Lewis_Mfg. Company, 131 Mich- 
igan Ave., Bay City, Mich. 


we furnish, before sending or paying any money to us, 


materials 
i may do so by Seponiting the full purchase price with any bank or Trust Company. Upon 
of certificate of deposit, we will make shipment to your order and will allow you five 
_— upon the teenies os of the material in which to check the shipment carefully, both as to quality 


and quantity. No cash 





Two-story, 


discount under these terms. 


Lewis Manufacturing Company, 131 Michigan Ave., Bay City, Mich. 
Enclosed find 10c in stamps to pay postage on Book of Lewis Homes. I 


How many adults in 





am considering a home to cost about $ 
Children?__._— 





Write your name and address clearly in the margin below. 


_______.. My preference is for a 
One and one-half story. 
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and the following articles in the series. 
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A PRACTICAL LAYING CONTES 


Adapting the egg contest idea to general 
farm conditions, the University of Mis- 
souri has set an example which might well 
be followed ia many other states. The 
first Missouri farm flock egg-laying con- 
test, held 1918, had twenty-four com- 
peting farms, located in thirteen counties, 
nd a total of 3580 birds. Flocks varied 
ideby in size, and were kept ia farm poul- 


try houses of divergent types, in these 
spects differmge from conditions at 
ficial egg-laying contests, where the 
mall individual pens are of equal size, 
t im on ke ivor Was made to enforce 


miiar management practices Exten- 
service experts visited each competi- 
hree times during the year and gave 


iggestions regarding feeding and general 
car All farms kept identical records, 
i d used, egg produc tion, outgo 
income 
On all farms the same standard ration, 
ial onceived to suit farm condi- 
was used The seratch was 10 
pounds of shelled corn, 5 pounds of 
threshed oats. The dry mash, kept before 
the hens in self-feeders, was 3 pounds of 
bran, 3 pounds of shorts, and 1/4 pounds 
eat x rap 


Competing farms were taught how to 
cull their flocks for non-layers in the fall, 
and the best way to select breeding pens. 
In these directions, as well as in general 
care, each farm was made to serve as a& 
demonstration for the entire vicinity. The 
competing tarms were representative, and 
methods found profitable were adapted to 
general use. ‘Trapnests were not used. 

Considering its background, this farm 
flock contest had results which far from 
suffer by comparison with the Storrs, 
Pullman, Mountain Grove, and other 
competitions where all work is done by 
experts under highly favorable conditions. 
The average he nin the contest laid 100.6 
eggs. Nothing big about that, some will 


8 vet the average hen in the contest 


le a profit over feed of $2.38. The 
average feed expense per head was $2.07, 





the average income $4.45. 


So the contest demonstrated beyond 


dispute the excellent profit possibilities in 
general farm poultr But it did more. 
The winning flocks indicated how very 

ch worth-while these profits can be 


M. P. Hollar. of Ray county, had the 
} mdi 





} est lual record. His 430 White 
Leghorns averaged 140 eggs apiece. The 
ense per hen ¥ $2.774, the income 
5 OBS les ng nrofit of S33 194. The 
{ l reader | gather from these 


that M. P. Hollar’s 430 White Leg- 
rns made him nearly $1400 


The second flock was 235 Buff Orping- 





tor ywwned by Mrs. Millard, Johnson 

county Their average was 132.7 eggs. 

lhe third flock, 200 Rhode Island Reds | 
O. J. Moore, Montgomery county, 
raged 127.7 eggs. 


Thru 1919 Missouri is conducting a YOU, Mr. Farmer, with 160 acres or less, here is 





1¢ tractor service for your farm that will save . Battery or magneto, Thousands in use in 

md farm flock vontest, but on a con- you $500 to $700. Plow—cultivate—dise—do US. and forciam countries. Wendutes Sian. 
° " 7Ww BOOK — Of prices, ms, ° 

ler ably eniargt d scale | e extension the work of four horses with FREE = ceoat Shaw Motor- 


ervice men tit mrge see n nerous ben- | 
efits in the work. For example, in Ray | 
county, where M. P. Hoilar lives, over 


' 


farm requires. Satisfaction 
twelve farmers have built new poultry- Guaranteed. Free Book to SHAW 
aus | | Farm Gives Fi Mfg. Co. 
houses patterned on the practical farm specifications and table show- 
I a . , ing draw bar pull. Dept. 213 
type used by Mr. Hollar, and over eighty- | Ysa forfres Best 


two of his neighbors have c« » to him for 





f: 


Readily attaches to Ford car. Use [tas recommended ang get 
exactly the tractor service your 


About Us. 
~ Gould Balance 
instruction in culling. Mr. Hollar has an | VaiveCompany 


excellent poultrvhouse, 20x30, with an 
open front and a gable 9 feet above the 


20 Depot St. 
Kellogg, la,, 
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Keeps Your Ford Cool 


Under Any Circumstances 


A long, hard climb—following the bends and turns of 
a mountain road, thick mud, slick mud, sand, it makes 
no difference what kind of a road it is, it holds no worries 
for the Ford owner who has a SPIREX radiator. 

No thumping, steaming radiator to spoil the pleasure 
of the drive. No stopping in the middle of a narrow road 
or crowded street to allow your motor to cool. 

With a SPIREX radiator on your Ford you can banish 
all these annoying troubles—for you have a positive in- 
crease of 42% in cooling capacity over the standard 
Ford radiator, or you can get the special SPIREX for 
Fords with a 67% increase in cooling capacity. In addi- 
tion this radiator has greater strength, 
increased rigidity and a more sturdy 
core construction with less weight. 

Write us for our complete descrip- 
tive booklet and prices. If you area 
dealer, we have a liberal and attract- 
ive proposition for you. Write today! 


MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Racine, Wisconsin 







‘MIXING 
§ CONCRETE 


DO the job right, — 
in less time, with 
less ‘work, less help, 
lessexpense and 100% 
better by using money- 
saving Gilson Concrete, 
Mixer for all your con-' 
crete work. You can 
buy a 


COMPECTE 
ILSON “ont $53.50 
Lowest priced practical mixer made. Quick- 
ly pays for itself Only mixer 
equipped with patent reverse 
discharge gear. Mixes any- 
thing from very dry to 


slush, concrete, mortar, 

plaster. Capacity— °_ Se ” 
100 bags cement; . 3 
mixes 253; to 3cubic 

feet per batch with % mix 
in10hours. Entirely iron 
andsteel—ilasts a lifetime. 

Write for Illustrated Folder 


GILSON MIXER CO. 
549 7th Ave, West Bead, Wis. 


ty No deposit: not 
If you keep {t, make first payment 


balance in " 
a ae 
Compare Point for Point 5") o>er= Sastet honey 

.. Perfect lubrication. Perfectly balan 
will goon force an advance in price, Ge’ = ra now conta 
ent lowest bed-rock price—e: tone oe 





Make Your Bike a 
Motorcycle 


The Shaw Attachment Fits Any Bicycle 


Makes your old bike a dependable, easy-run- 
ning, licht weight power machine, Compact. 
Easy to attach. Nospecia! tools or knowlege neces- 




















“SF bicycle, a completely 

ounrere power 
bike at a big 

saving. 


LDAuToTRACTO 

































plate, providing for an efficient loft.—B.P. | 


Be sure to read the article on page 9 


























VENTILATION OF THE HEN HOUSE 


During the very warm months the hen 
house should have more openings to admit 
air than are found in the ordinary build- 
ing. This may be done by removing 
boards where it is built of the common one 
foot boards and with care they can 
taken off without damage. If you do not 
think ventilation is lacking in hen houses 
on most farms, enter one any hot evening 
and stay there half an hour. 

Most of the summer diseases among 
poultry are caused by improper housing, 
and the loss on farms from these sources 1s 
very great, Some farmers practice letting 
the hens roost in the trees, but this plan, 
tho it makes for more healthy fowls for 
the hot months than roosting in an over- 
heated, unventilated building, causes lots 
of trouble in fall when cold weather comes 
and the hens must be taught to roost in- 
side. 

It is better to plan a building that 
allows proper ventilation, or lacking such 
a structure, provide the necessary open- 
ings by removing the boards ‘as indicated 
above. Cholera is blamed for mortality 
among fowls in summer, and this word 
covers the death of fowls that have become 
enfeebled by roosting in a stifling atmo- 
sphere thru the hot nights of July and 
August. 

In addition to heat let us suppose the 
poultry are suffering the ravages of par- 
asites such as lice and mites. Can we 
expect healthy poultry or can we hope for 
profits from the flock so handled? We 
ask the candid reader if we have over- 
drawn the picture.—D. H. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT TOOTH 
Continued from,page 9 

Begin now to have your own teeth ex- 
amined at least once, or better, twice a 
year by a dentist. If you are a parent, see 
that your children’s teeth are examined 
often. Do not accuse the dentist of find- 
ing little holes to fill for the sake of get- 
ting your money. When a dentist fills 

little pin-head hole and charges you 
for it, he is saving you money and losing 
future money for himself. He has your 
best interest at heart, not his own. He 

; like the doctor who tells you how to 
live so you will not get sick, hurting his 
own business but clearing his conscience. 

The loss of a tooth allows the whole 
row to get out of position enough so that 
some, if not all, do not hit the others just 
right. You should be interested in study- 
how teeth occlude—hit each other above 
and below when you chew. Your dentist 

1s some plaster casts perhaps which show 
this. Close your fists and put the knuckles 
of the fingers together so they fit in like 
cogs. That is the way the cusps, or points 
or the bicuspids and molars fit together 
when the teeth are where they belong. 
Move your knuckles so they touch only 
on the high points. That shows how the 
teeth hit when a missing tooth or a 
‘rooked set has let some teeth lean a little 
yut of place. You can not get full use of 
the teeth unless the cusps fit close into 
the low spots between cusps when you 
chew. That gives a perfect grinding sur- 
face which mashes every particle of food. 
If they do not close tight together like 
that, then the food can not be properly 
chewed and poor digestion results. 

It is important therefore that there be 
no missing teeth, for every tooth out 
loses two—the one against which it 

ruck being rendered useless so far as 
hewing is concerned. The missing tooth 
; so important that it should not be al- 
owed to become missing. It is important 
n its proper place. 

In another article I will tell you how 
to take care of the teeth—and why. A 
lecayed tooth is worse than a garbage 

in or swillpail because—but I will tell 
about that later. 


The greatest dividend in human life is 
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Running a farm today is as much a matter of business as any other 
commercial enterprise. 

Like the merchant, the agriculturist has adopted modern business 
methods and efficient business tools. 
The most needed and most efficient of business tools in the world today is 


Watermatis{dealFountain Pen 


Its eadiness to write anywhere at any time without need for desk or inkwell is an 
indispensible convenience. Its years of unfailing service and the saving of time and 
ink make it the most economical writing implement in use today. 

In Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen you may find a point that suits your personal 
character of handwriting, and a size of barrel to comfortably fit your hand, Your 
dealer will gladly help in making & proper selection. 

yhen the children go back to school or college give them a Waterman's Id Fountain 
Pen. It will enable them to do better work. -— = 
Three types, Regular. Safety and Self Filling 
2.50 and up. 









Use Waterman's Ideal Ink. Best for Fountain Pens and general use, 
L. E. WATERMAN COMPANY, 191 Broadway, New York 
Boston, Chicago, Sau Francisco. 
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DOUBLE ® Keeps Cold Out —Keeps Heat In | 


Fuld (>< Double Body Underwear 

~ GIVES PROTECTION WHERE 

PROTECTION IS NEEDED. 
DOUBLE-BODY UNDERWEAR com- 


' 
' 
} 
bines maximum protection and comfort 
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vith minimum bulk and weight. DOUBLE- 
ODY UNDERWEAR is built on the 
vacuum bottle principle—double walls with | 
an air space between. This double thick- } 




















ness of fabric covers the chest, al ] 
and back. It keeps the cold out a: he 
body heat in. The arms and legs are 
covered with but a single thickness, allow- 
ing perfect freedom of movement. 








Every man, woman or child whose work 
hid or play takes them outdoors in cold weather 
LE needs the protection DOUBLE-BODY 
UNDERWEAR affords. It defends the 
4 vital parts of the body from cold, and helps 
IN to prevent Winter sickness. 
SLEEVES DOUBLE-BODY UNDERWEAR is 


made in cotton and woo} fabrics for men, 


AND LEGS women and children. 
\ / Learn more about this superior Winter 
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underwear. Write today for complete 
descriptive circular No. 6518S, telling all 
about the DOUBLE-BODY principle of 
underwear construction and illustrating 
the different styles and fabrics in which it 
is made. Made for and sold exclusively by j 


Sears. Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago \ 
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Successful Farming advertisements present unrivalled opportunities for prospective buyers 
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For Your Boy and Girl 


Probably ninety per cent of the boys and girls in most school 
districts receive their entire education in the rural schools. This 
generations. It is, 
welfare that all rural schools be given every 


condition may continue for 
vital to the public 
possible aid and encouragement. 


City schools are supported by large numbers and considerable 
sttention is given to vocational training, both for boys and girls. 
They have special instructors for home economics, manual train- way 
ing, business courses, and go a long way toward fitting the 
for the work they will undertake when they are thru school. 


therefore, 


Twelve thousand teachers asked for this Bulletin and made 
use Of it in their schools during the past year. This yedr we expect 
to supply 25,000 teachers. he service is offered without cost to 
any teacher who requests it in 8S. Dak., Neb., N. Dak., Kan., 
Okla., Minn., Iowa, Mo., Wis., Ill., Mich., Ind., Ohio, Mont., 
Wyo., Colo., Ark., Tenn., Ky., and W. Va. Teachers who use 
this service are under no obligation to Successful Farming in any 
The Bulletin is published and distributed just to help 


=~ rural school pupils and their teachers, and to promote the cayse of 


better agriculture. 


cause of smaller attendance, and a correspondingly less amount 
to do with, the country schools confine their work largely to the 


hings that are to be learned from books alone. 


Help For Your School 


essful Farming believes it is just as important that pupils 

in the rural schools be given an opportunity to learn something 
employment as it is that vocational training 
be taught in city schools. To accomplish this purpose, 
is Bulletin each month dur- 


t their future 


ful Par ue publishes the Rural Schoo 





Success- 


The September Number 


The Rural schools Bulletin for September is ready for mailing. 
This issue is based on the September number of Successful 
Farming, the largest magazine we have ever published during the 
month of September. It contains interesting articles and sug- 
gestions for every member of the family. It is an especially good 
number for use in the schools, as there are so many suggestions 
about harvesting the various kinds of crops, for putting up fruits 


ing the s lt year. This Bulletin provides agricultural and farm : : : 
} e » Ie roe s for prir on A des. for oo ediate evades and vegetables, for winter care of livestock and how to get great- 
t stions for advanced grades. These questions are ter production from cows and poultry during the cold weather 
}y~w * a tm Giepeees r — one . anata ; . 
. a = Successful Farming hey cover Let us all do our part to help the children in the rural schools 
‘ . f far livestock raising, and home making : r _ , } 
Q = lairying, crops and soils, livestock, poultry fruit Let us see that they secure sufficient education to give them an 
household problems, and current events, are asked and equal chance in life with those who have the opportunity to attend 
vered. the larger and better equipped city schools 
Pos ly e tea r of your school is not familiar with this service Therefore, we suggest that you send for afree copy of the isep- 
f the Rural 8 hools B Hletin Take the Bulletin to your teacher; ask her to look it over carefully and try the service in your 
I hers will find that it will make their work easier and that pupils will take a greater interest in ull school work se the 
r write us a letter or post card 


Take this copy of Successful Farming to school with you. 


Rural Schools 
Bureau 


Successful Farming 
Des Moines :-: Iowa 


Show this page to your teacher 


Usb THwHIS COUP,roOoOWnN 


Rural Schools Bureau, 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 

Gentlemen: Please send free, and without obligation to me, a copy 
of the Rural Schools Bulletin. I agree to show this bulletin, and ex- 


plain your free service to the teacher of ovr hool. 


Name 
R.F.D ses Box No 
P.O . . State 
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PLANTING PAEONIES 
Paeonies can be reset or planted at this 
season of the year with perfect safety. 
September is considered the best time in 
the entire year to get the most satisfactory 
results in growing these flowers. 
Prepare the ground thoroly by spading 
leep, or removing a foot of the common 
soil or clay and filling in with a rich com- 
pound of good garden soil, leaf mould, 
won rotted stable manure, and a little 
sand. 
If the roots are to be lifted from an old 
location, do not dig in such a manner as 
to injure the roots. If there are large 
clumps they may be separated. 
Plant the roots so the central eyes will 
be at least two and a half inches below 
the surface of the earth. Much deeper will 
not produce good results. Firm the soil 
slightly round the roots. 

f the season is quite dry, water the 
roots freely each evening, and do not fail 
t> continue this if the weather should 
continue very dry in later autumn. 

Seeds of the paeony can be planted 
in a cold frame early in September and 
the plants should be large enough to reset 
early in the spring, or in a year from the 
time the seeds are sown.—J. T. T. 


STORING DAHLIA CLUMPS 

Dahlias are another of the tall-growing, 
flowering plants that are best propagated 
from root stalks. The roots of a well 
grown dahlia plant are not unlike sweet 
»otato tubers in appearance and size. 
They seem to grow in large clumps, the 
tubers radiating in different directions 
from the center roots. 

The successful flower gardener will 
have to save these roots thru the winter 
if he is to perpetuate his dahlias. Many 
people accomplish this by leaving the 
roots in the ground and covering them 
up well, but I have never had any better 
success leaving dahlia roots in the ground 
than I have in leaving cannas to the mercy 
of the winter frosts. I prefer to take 
them up and put them away safely in the 
fruit room of the cellar. There is no guess- 
work about it then and you are sure of 
having something to show for your work 
next year. 

I treat them just as one would sweet 
potatoes and that is about all that is 
necessary. Where sweet potatoes will 
keep, dahlias will keep, and they are not 
half as hard to keep as the sweet potatoes. 
Some put them in boxes of moist sand, 
which is good, if you do not forget to 
keep the sand moist. Otherwise you will 
have trouble.—C. C. 5. 


WINDOW BOXES BEAUTIFY THE 
HOME 

How many people realize the beauty 
that will be added to their house by the 
use of porch and-window boxes, filled with 
fiowers and vines? 

The boxes should be six to nine inches 
deep, six inches or more wide, and any 
length desired up to four feet. If longer 
than this they are too heavy to handle. 
When made at home seven-eighths inch 
dressed cypress, oak or chestnut may be 
used, and the boxes strongly put together 
since they have to carry considerable 
weight. 

Holes an inch in diameter should be 
bored in the bottoms of the boxes for drain- 
age. They should be painted dark n 
or some other color in harmony with the 
house; and when placed they must be fas- 
tened securely especially if placed outside 
second story windows. 

Soil enriched with well-rotted manure 
should be used. If of clayey nature some 
sand may be added. Place pieces of 
broken flower pots over the drainage holes, 
concave side down, to prevent them from 
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of the boxes with an inch or two of rotted 
manure, straw, or leaves, finally fill the 
boxes to within an inch or so of the top 
with soil. 

The most effective boxes have vines 
planted along the edge to droop over and 
cover the sides. Such plants as vincas, 
English ivy, Wandering Jew, or climbing 
nasturtium may be used. 

For the main body of the box select 
annual flowers that will bloom thru a long 
season and whose colors will not clash with 
the colors of the house or with each other. 
Such flowers as geraniums, salvias, stocks, 
calendulas, ageratum, mignonette, alys- 
sum, petunias, or zinnias are good to use 
if the boxes are in a sunny location. If 
partially shaded begonias and fuchias will 
do well, while in shaded spots such foliage 
plants as ferns and crotons may be used. 

It is best to use only a few varieties 
rather than too much of a mixture in the 
ps of porch and window boxes.— 


SALVIA FOR INDOORS 

Many persons love salvia, and are 
anxious to have the plants continue to 
bloom long after frost has killed plants 
out of doors. 

Take a salvia plant of moderate size 
and during September carefully lift it 
and place in a five or six inch flower pot, 
using very rich garden soil and some 
drainage material. Keep the plant out 
of doors as long as the nights are not too 
cool. Avoid getting the plant injured by 
frost. When cool nights come, take the 
plant into the house, and leave it there. 
Do not be carrying it out and in again 
every day. It will soon become ac- 
customed to its new surroundings and will 
continue to flower freely for weeks and 
be a real delight to every one loving and 
admiring something of ready beauty. 

If a little fertilizer in the shape of liquid 
manure is added to the soil the salvia 
should continue to flower freely until 
after Christmas.—J. T. T. 


SAVE THE TULIP BULBS 

It took me a long time to learn just 
when to take up the tulip bulbs. You 
know we are so apt to forget it until late 
in the fall when the frosts commence to 
threaten and generally it is too late. There 
is a time to take them up, a time which if 
taken ep of, will give you less 
trouble than if you are a little tardy 
about it. 

In my experience, I have had better 
results by getting the bulbs out of the 
ound in September or October, just be- 
ore the fall rains. If they are taken up 
when wet they are apt to dry out too fast 
and spoil, and if they are taken up when 
the soil is rather dry and allowed to dry 
off a little in a shady place, they will keep 
ten times better. 
In storing them, you must use your 
judgment. They will not do well in : 
damp cellar, or in a place that is poorly 
ventilated. It is just as bad to have 
them in a place where it is too hot as 
where it is too cold. If you can keep them 
in a cool, dry place where the temperature 
averages about forty de s and where 
there is not too.much light, they will 
keep in excellent shape. And, above all 
else, look out for mice. I had them ruin 
a nice collection of bulixs one winter. 
They gnaw them to pieces in short order 
if they have the opportunity.—C. C. 8. 
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TEA FOR HOUSE PLANTS 
Some persons are always ready to try 
any new thing on their house plants, which 
they hear will keep the plants more vigor- 
ous, and free from insects. Many plants 
are injured and killed by the use of too 
many different treatments, just the same 
as human beings are injured by the use of 
too many drugs. 

There are a few very good stimulants 
however for the plants kept in the living 


room of the dwelling. 





filling up with earth. Cover the bottoms 
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Tea is very useful if used properly. A 
plant that seems drying up, and looks 
sickly will be benefitted if two or three 
teaspoonfuls of ordinary tea are placed in 
a small cup of water, and poured around 
the roots. This can be done once a day 
for a week or two if the earth dries out 
rapidly, or once every two or three days 
according to the evaporation. Do not 
use the tea in its full strength. 

A few tea grounds placed on the surface 
of the earth about a fern and a little 
water poured about them, will convey a 
much needed nutrition to the roots of the 
fern. 

Do not use much tea on begonias. Use 
but little on geraniums, and instead of 
keeping the soil wet it would be best to 
let the earth around geranium roots be a 
little dry. 

A little tea will brighten the colors of a 
hyacinth. Use it as buds are making their 
appearance.—J. T. 


THE REASON 

The perfume of flowers is unusually per- 
ceptive before wet weather because when 
the air is damp it conveys the odor of 
flowers more effectively than when dry. 

Wet weather may be expected when 
swallows fly low, because the insects which 
the swallows pursue in their flight are 
flying low to escape the coldness of the 
upper regions of the atmosphere. 

A change of weather may be anticipated 
when domestic animals are restless, be- 
cause their skins are exceedingly sensitive 
to atmospheric influences, and they are 
oppressed and irritated by the changing 
condition of the atmosphere. 

Some plants droop after sunset, because 
when the warmth of the sun’s rays is 
withdrawn, they turn downwards to re- 
ceive the warmth of the earth by radia- 
tion. 

Corn, grasses, canes, etc., have joints 
or knots in their stalks because a long hol- 
low stem would be liable to bend and 
break. The joints are so many points 
where the fibers are bound together so 
that they are strengthened.—C. C. V. 


TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS 

I would like to transplant some ever- 

ens but know nothing about how this 
should be done. What time of year is best 
for this work?—J. S., Mich. 

The best method of transp:anting ever- 
greens if they are to be token from the 
forests, is to select specimeas two to four 
feet in height and dig carefully to save 
ali the roots within a reasonabie distance 
from the hole, and do not expose them to 
the dry air longer than necessary. Cover 
the roots with soil, wet hay or straw or 
burlap, as sooa as dug to keep them moist 
until the tree is planted again. If the 
roots of an evergreen ever get dry during 
the process of transplanting, the tree 
will not grow. This is the principal cause 
of failure when transplanting trees of this 
class. The other oe connected with the 
process is the same as for deciduous trees. 
aeeit trees can be transplanted but re- 
quire more attention than tae smalier 
ones and usually the resuits are not as 
satisfactory. 

The best time to transplaat evergreens 
is in the spring when the terminal buds 
begin to grow, usually about corn plant- 
ing time. The soil should be cultivated or 
mulehed during the summer to retain 
moisture. Should the season be extremely 
dry, water could be given to prevent the 
trees sufferiag during a drouth. 


A house without trees is just as. un- 
attractive as a home without children. 

In my door-yard stand six grand 
White Pines that have stood the storms of 
fifty-six years. Generation after genera- 
tion has played under their green boughs 
and reveled in their welcome shade. The 
ravages of years have only enhanced their 
beauty. What a history they could tell! 





—A. F. P., Iowa. 
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| LETTERS AND COMMENT 








This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
mot necessariy our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 
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GOOD-BYE 

I herewith send you notice to stop sending me 

ir measly little prohibition ink slop. I stand for 


liberty. Exit for you.—C. 8., Mich. 

Comment Exit for you, not for 8S. F. We will 
be on the job long after you are forgotten. Sing 
“How Dry I Am,” and think in how many other 
ur “liberty,” bas been restrained. You 
ean't kill your neighbor, can’t tote a gun; can’t be 

scene; can’t dodge taxes; but you can stop the 
measly little paper,”’ and it is stopped!—Editor. 
OPPOSES COOPERATION 

As your 8. F. paper publishes the ideas and com- 
ments of your subscribers, on certain subjects, I 
want to give my view on the “League of Nations.” 

In the first place I oppose the League of Nations 
because it binds up our governmient with other 
countries and makes us stand for them as well as 

r own government. We are now a free nation and 
a free people, but if we are bound up by the League 
of Nations we are no more a free people. Won't 
England and those larger countries have more 

tes concerning war than we and won't they al- 
ways be in war and quarrels as they have always 
been, and won't we have to stand side by side, with 
t n in war for their own petty ways, instead of 
being in peace at home? I say we have gone over 
there a gotten our young men killed out and 
are now settled and let's stay settled and leave 
them alone. We have always taken care of our- 
selves up to now and I am sure we can take care 
of our own business. Let them do the same. What 
good will it do for governments to be bound up by 
an oath signed by a few men of each nation? I 
say it won't stan 

Germany may be anxious to join a League of 
Nations Don't doubt it, but she will never be 
satisfied with that. She wants to pretend to be so 
good now to get a bigger “swipe.’" We are not in 
disputes like the people of other countries and I 
say when we sign & leneme of Nations we are in 
for their wars and will be in war as long as we are 
a& nation. 

| say those stand-patters who oppose the 
woman's suffrage and League of Nations have a 
level head and some common sense, too, 

Again I say when we sign a League of Nations 
we are a ruined nation. Do you think for one 

ment that our great statesman Theodore Roose- 
velt would be in favor of the League? No, his last 
words were to forever stand firm against the League 
of Nations.—E. M. F., Tennessee. 

Comment: This sounds like the old states rights 
doctrine which caused trouble once. The South 
found that our league of states under the consti- 
tution was not a scrap of paper New York out- 
votes other states, — has a larger representation 
in Congress, but New York isn’t running the 
government under our league of states. Cheer up, 
we will have a league of nations as stable as our 
eague of states if we turn to the task with open 
minds Editor. 


WHICH HORN OF DILEMMA 
It has been noted fog some time by many farmers, 
that farm papers are almost unanimously support- 
ng the League of Nations scheme, many of them 
carrying editorials and propagandist articles urg- 
ners to “write their congressmen,’ also 
farmers that farmers organizations are 
lly indorsing it, thus seeking to coerce 
mers who reserve to themselves freedom of 
ion on questions of national policy, into su 
ng this great political scheme. This attitude 
n the part of the farm papers has been puzzling 
the tarmers tor sometime 
With the revelations now being made in regard 
to the part the great American banking interests 
have been taking in framing and forcing upon the 
American people this scheme, there has been thrown 
a possible light upon the propaganda now being 
carried on. It is now becoming known that the 
great American international , Se interests 
have been deeply interested in putting this scheme 
upon America. That every effort and influence they 





possess is being brought to bear on the U. 
senate to force its ratification. The efforta of the 
bankers are being seconded by a swarm of minor 
politicians, each with one eye to his own particular 
ar ition. 

In this great politic il scheme in which American 
flesh and blood is to be made the pawn, there is an 
organized effort being made to force one opinion 


upon America. Paid propagandists are going thru 
country, seeking to deceive the people by crying 


t? e 

“A League of Nations or War Newspapers are 
taking up the cry and every effort is being made to 
stampede the people, before they realize the dangers 
contained in it 


Under these conditions farmers are asking why 
this persistent propaganda in the farm papers? 
They are going to demand an answer.—Mrs. 
C. E. M., Neb., 

Comment: If it be true as stated—but emphatic- 
ally denied by the League to Enforce Peace—that 
big bankers are spreading this propaganda, then 
what becomes of the other charge that the moneyed 





interests got us into war? Money cannot be blamed 
for endorsing a league of nations if it sees utter 
ruin of nations, unless we do cooperate and stop 
this mad destruction. Money is cautious, very 
conservative. ning Cag be gained by capital or 
any interest, even labor, if we do speedily 
settle down to again—perpet peace. I 
suppose if capital endorsed Jesus Christ such as 
Mrs. M. would deny him so as to take the opposite 
side. It is time that capital and labor formed a 
league. Such insinuations as these only make 
matters worse. The farm press has not been 
“bought.”—Editor. 


WOULD KEEP OUT OF RUSSIA 

I have just read Secretary Lane's pertinent ques- 
tions in your July number which is all true and to 
the point and should be carefully considered by 
all who read them. I only wish he had gone a little 
farther and perhaps would have done so but owing 
to the gag law (espionage act) prevented. 

I will ask a few questions for your consideration 
but withhold my name as the great democracy 
might see fit to apply the aforesaid gag to me. 
Could not Mr. Lane add to his many questions 
the following pertinent questions? 

What should be said of a democracy that sent 
a part of those drafted men into a far off country 
(Russia) to shoot down men without declaring war 
first; especially one of democracy’s allies who lost 
millions of men that democracy may reign thruout 
the world? drafted h de 

Again, how can a draf man preac: mocracy 
and believe what he preaches? What should 
said of a democracy that calls on its citizens to buy 
thrift stamps, and liberty bonds to raise money to 
maintain an army of occupation in far away Russia 
under protest of the defacto government that is 
recognized by this so-called democracy that is 
selling these bonds? 

What is to be said of a democracy maxing 
“drives” to sell thrift stamps ($1 000,080) to send 
these soldiers along with death train thru 
Siberia? (See Red Cross Magazine, April issue) 
and during the progress of this horrible affair, a 
democratic press is urging the overthrow of this 
defacto government and the recognition of the 
powers that are driving these horrors across this 
cold, bleak country. Now in turn let me to 
you as you do to your readers, try to answer ™m 
and see what your answer will be. 

Can't I truthfully say, democracy, Oh, demooc- 
racy, what crimes are done in thy name, even unto 
gagging the yple that they may not shout out 
against thee 

Will you educate by raising your voice again 
such iniquity?—Somewhere in U. 8: A. 

Comment: Russia, as well as Mexico, should be 
allowed to work out her own salvation just as we 
did in our inning. Americans and American 
interests should be protected if possible, but to 
dictate what form of government any people should 
have is contrary to our ideals. Our soldiers, how- 
ever, were sent to Russia to prevent Germany from 
using Russia against us.—Editor. 


CITY MAN’S VIEWS ON DAYLIGHT 

For the first time in years I am constrained to 
take issue with 8. F. Fearless as you have always 
been in advocating that which you believed to 
right, I am surprised at the stand you take on the 
Daylight Saving Act. You state in your July issue 
that its repeal is demanded almost unanimously 
by farmers and laborers. 

Now I know this to be untrue. No laborer but 
an infernal fool would wish for its repeal. I have 
been a farmer for a great many years and progres- 
sive farmers are not making any dema for its 
repeal. It is only the reactionaries (who are larger 
in number among farmers, than in the other w 
of life.) who demand its repeal. They, like all 
reactionaries, try to make up in noise what they 
lack in numbers. The arguments they advance are 
puerile. The farmer does not work by the clock. 

ie works usually from sunrise till after dark. If he 

hires help who will only work eight hours he can 
bargain with them which eight hours it shall be. 
I have never yet met a laborer who demanded its 
repeal. The greatest living American has pro- 
nounced it an economic saving, and the brains of the 
country back him. It will never be repealed. The 
antis will have to get used to it, the same as the 
old_ soaks will to prohibition—J. W., Chicago. 

Comment: Labor has spoken for its oupeal, but 
the laborers’ wives whose work is made harder, if 
they have children in school, have yet to be heard. 
Every mother knows that this so-called daylight 
saving law is burning the candle at both ends for 
mothers and children and all young people of cities 
who have to work. Milk trains and school are run 
by the clock, even if the farmers’ work is not.— 
editor. 


SHARE AND SHARE ALIKE 

I have been a silent reader about “The Wife's 
Share,” not only in 8. F. but in other magazines 
as well and I do not believe it is right for the wife 
to have a fixed allowance, weekly or otherwise as 
(in our case, anyway) there are sometimes weeks at 
a time we haven’t a cent in ready —_ 

This is our second year at farming. We had to 
mortgage everything and borrow other money be- 
sides to get a start. 

invested what I had saved from teaching 
school in stock to help out and when we do have 
money hubby gives me the pocketbook to take 
eare of while he keeps just a little in his ket 
but when he wants more he knows where to find it. 

How many of you farmers and farmer’s wives 
keep an account ? Wedo. At the end of 
every month | figure up (as I have more time for 
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such work) our expenses and income, which 
put in separate columns, and at the end of t! 
year I figure for the entire year. It is very interest 
ing as well.as handy. We put down everything fron 
pennies for candy for the children (we have tw 
to dollars for stock or machinery. 

And one more thing, don’t be afraid to take a 
interest in hubby's work! He loves to talk thing 
over and plan with you. I know for my hubby ha 
often told me s0.—Mrs. J. E. K., 8. D. 

Comment: It all depends on the kind of a ma 
he is whether he can be trusted to form selfis! 
habits and forget the wife’s share. We get som 
very personal experiences which indicate that al 
husbands are not like this one.—Editor. 





NONPARTISAN 

I have been a reader of your valuable paper for 
a good Many years and you can see by my subscrip- 
tion that I intend to still read it till 1924, anyhow 
I like it better every year, better than the past. | 
think your answer to Mr. Goodspeed’s letter is 
very good. He is fifty years behind the times. | 
am not so partial that I cannot see a good thing 
done by a Demccrat or a Republican. A good thing 
is a good thing, no matter by whom done. I am 
as good an American as Mr. Goodspeed is and - 
think a better one. The U. S. first, last, and all the 
time. I think I. R. E., IIl., letter is fine and is my 
view exactly—send them home.—D. MeP., Ill. 


THE GREAT UNREST 

Is the war over or just started anew? It seems 
like the peace “Dove” has no place to land: As 
the recent race riots show, there are a few remnants 
of 1. W. W. ism and “red-terror” still terrorizing 
our cities and towns. 

What are we to do? I think the best method to 
get rid of this horror would be to use the same rule 
that stamped out the boozer and his gang. It 
would suppress the promoters of race-riots.— 

a. 


Comment: Fight is in the blood everywhere 
Any excuse is used to start a riot. It is the ab- 
normal condition of mind that follows any great 
upheaval. Fortunately the saloons are closed, even 
if there is some booze left. It will take some time 
to get back to normal.—Editor. 


WOULD SET CLOCKS BACK 
Seeing your little sketch in the magazine of the 
effect of the cha in time, I for one and all my 
neighbors have talked the matter over and we think 
it is one of the biggest curses that has ever been 
imposed upon us. We as farmers have no use for 
such time and hope that this will be the last year 
that we ever hear of such. We nape that we as a 
neighborhood can in some manner help to stop the 
curse. My neighbors have left it to me to write our 
thoughts of it.—W. L. G., Ind. 
Comment: Only by a persistent effort can Con- 
be persuaded to repeal the daylight saving 
oe If the farmers want us to forward their 
petitions for them we will do so, but it is best that 
petitions go direct from the farmers to their con- 
gressmen.—Editor. 


WOULD TAX CHURCH PROPERTY 

It is many a long day since I have seen so splen- 
did an article on taxation as that of Mr. or 
in your A t number just received. Oh, a 
will people be so indifferent to so vital 5 question? 
and why will Mr. Secor himself igpore the greatest 
and most glaring wrong, the exemption of ghurch 
property? fillions of as good and patriotic citizens 
as any land can boast do not belong to ang of these 
churches, yet they are compelled to pay higher 
taxes because the church ple ara, wi ling # ac- 
cept an unjust privilege. ank God, some church 
people are not willing to accept t they excuse 
themselves because they. don’t want to be nagging 
at the Government.) With others it ig different. 
The richest organization on earth gains untold 
millions each year by holding business property 
ee ie as church property untaxed.—H. D. E., 
svepr. 

Comment: I wish to say that I had begun to in- 
vestigate the state laws in regard to exemption of 
church pro! y and the value of same. The preach- 
ers u to be considered subjects of charity. They 
rode on half fare, got favors from every , and 
thereby failed to command the res t they ould 
The system was wrong. The churches were at 
fault in not paying the preachers a living salJary. 
The churches, | , and every perty-owning 
organization shoul pay taxes. ° mption, no 
favoritism, except to exempt the Iwho cannot 
pay taxes. If churches paid the widows’ taxes 
then their own exemptjon would not be so unjust. 
Let's have a square deal in taxation.—Editor. 


WAIT UNTIL IT HAPPENS 
I am opposed to Germany stealing territory from 
old peaceful China, and then the powers give 
it to Japan. That will not go. No title passes with 
stolen pro y. We are friendby to China, and 
let us hand out the “square deal.’ 
I am not in favor of one-man power.—B. F. H., 


Comment: No Chinese territory has been 
“given” to Japan. Read the treaty.—Editor. 


HE IS WITH US 

I can't do without the good old Successful 
Farming. I ain't like some of the subscribers want- 
ing my Pee stopped. You fight the booze just all 
right. use to use booze a but I have cut it 
out and have not touched it for foufteen so I 
can see what booze has done to me as well as 
others,—H. L. P., Wis 
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Ex-Soldiers, Read 
This News: 


O more need for thick woolen socks! Nor 
for the heavy soled army shoes. For 
there’s no more tramping over all kindsof 

ground—no more long marches—the kind of 
work that taught so many Americans a new 
foot sensation. 


Without the heavy woolen sock, and with- 
out theextra size shoe they required, how can 
| si the ex-soldier keep that wonderful ‘“‘foot-un- 
That Were |i ¥ consciousness’’? Never by going back to those 
Bent by ; narrow, pointed shoes whose bone-bending 
Pointed rigidity was the cause of corns, bunions, in- 

Shoes growing nails, callouses, fallen arches. 











Men who know, turn instinctively to the 
Educator—the shoe made like the army shoe, 
o “let the feet grow as they should.” And 
made also to give the good looks which well- 
dressed men require. 





Straight or} 
Bones + There is a pair waiting for every member of 
the family, each shoe bearing on the sole the 
That Grew | famous word EDUCATOR. There can be no 
Straight in | protection stronger than this mark; for it 
Educator |B means that behind every part of the shoe 
Shoes stands a responsible manufacturer. Get the 
whole family into Educators. 











FDUCATOR 
SHOE® 


BEG. U.S, PAT. OFF, 


A BOOK FOR FOOT SUFFERERS: 
“Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet” contains 
ctures and facts which surprise people. 

sa for it today. 

RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 18 High St. 
Boston, Mass. 

Makers of the Famous All-American Shoe 

for Men. “The Shoe that’s Standardized.” 








DUCATO 
E se" 





Dall Calf 
Blacher 
Educator 
for Men 


Black Kid Dall Calf or Brown Kid 
Laced Laced Educator for 
Educator Misses, Children 
for Women and Infants 


Made for Men, Women and Children 
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WHICH FUR FIRM IS THE BEST? 

Which fur firm is the best? 

The answer to this question has been 
eluding shippers ever since the big dealers 
have been asking them to send in their 
catches. One pelt hunter insists that John 
Doe & Company, of New York City, 
is the only place to get the highest prices. 
Another replies that he has tried this con- 
cern and knows that they do not remit 
as much as the Jones buyers, in St. Louis. 
Still a third says that both the others are 
|w rong. Kansas City is his market and 
that is the best. But Smith who has had 
some experience on the line, ‘‘will tell the 
world,” i can’t get what his stuff is worth 
unless he ships it to Chicago. Then we 
hear from another who solemly declares 
that all of his pelts go to Minneapolis. 
In face of this advice, what do we find 
but another trapper asking others to try 
the house he likes well, located in Fort 
| Wayne, Indiana. 

With testimony like this, all conflicting, 
|where shall the amateur dispose of his 
goods? 

At first thought, the solution to the 
question seems impossible to obtain. But 
careful analysis of buyers and markets 

a little common sense—and the answer 
is revealed. In order to understand 
thoroly, it is necessary to comprehend, in 
a general way, how buyers operate. 

Years ago, before Europe was plunged 
in war, outlets were of prime importance. 
By this I mean, the larger concerns main- 
tained branches in foreign quarters. The 
chief centers were Paris, London, Moscow, 
St. Petersburg—now Petrograd—Leipsic 
|and others. ut with these markets cut 
off, the better-known houses have es- 
tablished connections with manufacturers 
|here. Incidentally, the sales in St. Louis 
and New York City have established 
supremacy in Amcrica which will never 
| be wrested away. 

Before the conditions which now exist 
were made, those dealers with European 
connections had outlets which enabled 
ready when trapping season opens. them, so to speak, to pay more than 
Write NOW to smaller buyers which had not these 

favorable arrangements. Naturally, the 


|buyer with limited capital had to look 
for his larger competitors to take up his 
lots. He could not, theoretically speaking, 
pay his shipper as much as might be ob- 
. tained elsewhere. But in practice, he 














Get your name on our list TODAY 

r all the Funsten free service 
, 1e Book, Tr: IPI vers’ Guide, 
Game Laws and Si ipply Catalog, 
Weekly Market Reports and Free 
Shipping Tags. This is going to be 
a big fur season—you'll want to be 
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.dvantage. This condition, so far as 


Funsten Animal Baits 








Itiets are concerned, pl ices almos every 
ed, 90.00 per o concern on an equal basis. In other words, 
” 3, generally speaking, in a position 
: aa le for a rtain hide as 
FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. s much i lies 
sal Fur Exchanges her. 
) Fun tidg., St. Louis, Mo Yeve rtheless, at til , one mncern will 
a A AS A A Mees ogg tg) hg cep ie 
j ty furs. Oo ustrate, a ttm may 
FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. A e contra ted to furnish a cert un Manu- 
; unsten Buliding St. Louls, Mo. " 7 _ . 
irer with ten thousand skunk from 


; eee Ca - : ertain section. If these good 

tt ve Free W come in as fast as is desired, a premium | 

=“ will be offered to get them without delay. 

i 3 Now, it may happen that another equally | 
’ reliable house has no great demand for} 

this same type of merchandise, so it may 


Pe a Oe 
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ppers lide tel \a ere and how to often remitted more. Learning what was 

ra I v » track and ate animals, sets, ‘é es “he oo ”’ k | 
, skinning, packing and shipping. Also in demand, he “took a chance,” knowing 
wey nye prices that the favored house would, last of all, 
disappoint its customer. To do so would 
Victor ‘Traps mean loss of prestige and trade. So, 

Famous r Traps in th wid; all : “4 : ; 
sea No, 0 to N » trap guaranteed many times, the firm without connections 
perfect. Lowest p "o A Victor 7 ao, Soe | abroad ‘theld UP,” his more fortunate 

wkra etc., Single spring, jaw sprea I . ‘a 1 . ” 
$1.98. Postage extra. Wt. 7% rival and made him “pay the price,”’ to 

‘ equally low; see catalog get the skins. 

Funsten Pertect Smoker But now conditions are changed. While, 
nimal of the den. Saves to be true, manufacturers depend largely 
i. 2.2. ares cif on. gh tt ay upon the larger houses for their furs, at 
oe oxi ewhere 38c. Canada 40 he same time they seek the natural chan- 
nels of trade where they can buy to the| 


do not | 


‘e] like meeting the bid and running | 











“I Now Hear Clearly’ 
You, pe Can Hear! | 


Inasmuch as 5,000 users of the 
a “ACOUSTICON" have had the same satis- 
factory results as are apparent in the 
phot: graph abov e, we feel perfectly safe in 
urging every deaf per rson, without a penny 
of expense and entirc!ly at our risk, to } 
accept the r 


1919 Acousticon 


For Ten Days’ FREE TRIAL 
NO DEPOSIT—NO EXPENSE 


This 1919“ Acousticon” is smaller, better and 
of greater eMciency than ever, and we hope 
everyone whois hard cf hearing will accept 
this offer. Just write saying, that you are hard 
of hearing and will try the “Acousticon"’. The 
trial will not cost you one cent, for we even 
pay delivery charges. 

WARNING! There is no good reason why 
S everyone should not make as 
= liberal a trial offer as we do, so do not send 
money for any instrument f the deaf_until 
you have tried it. 

The “Acousticon” has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, 
= 60 nO matter what you have tried in the past, 
m send for you free t rialof the: *Aco isticon’’ioday 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1358 Candier Bidg., New York 


: Successor to The General Acoustic ( 
& Canadian Address; 621 New Birks Building, Meootrea 
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All of 
= \ Low PRICES 
GUARANTEED AUTO ACCESSORIES 
AND S$ PLIES 


Get this AA: 0 save money 
on everything you od for the care 
: ar od wepaie of your auto. Supphes + 
) yt = $3.95 A proval ou buy F irect 

from Detrot, the auto center, and 
esve mouey oD every purchase. tocay. 
HARV. AnD. AUTQ SUPPLY COMPANY 
159 Harvard Bide.. Detroit. Michigan | 


A New Invention 


THE FAGLE 
AUTOMATIC VALVE 
GRINDER 

Greatest Labor and Money saver ever 
brought out to enhance 
Automobile Efficterncy 
guaranteeing more mileare, 
a saving of gas and the elim 
ination of ninety per cent 
moter troubies—Lastsa life 
time— Easy te use 
Savee ite cost every 
time you griat 
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Agents Wanted 


| $25 to $50 a day, easily 

| made—Dont miss this—Greatest 
Seller on Record. Write for Free 
Descriptive Circulars. Address 


THE EAGLE MFG. CO. o97 CINCINNATI, 0. 


Steel Wheels 


per than any other wheels cost 
you figure years of serv- 

M uke any wagon good as LESS 
new. Save labor—easy to load. 


EMPIRE Bec ee sr Suinene tn 


ma 
pa 














CORN =: HARVESTER ae ee Ce OS ee ee 
é are. Only $25, + 
~~ tictures of Harvester 


. < 
CORN HARVESTER s. F co. ‘Salina, Kas. 


IF YOU WANT (300 oSteme 


JOHN J. BLACK, 97 St, Chippewa Falls, Wis 


























FUR BOOK 
Ot rom = REE 


WRITE NOW 


e facts you want 
to alll to trap, make sets, 
baits, etc.—animals pictured in nat- 
ural colors. Gives complete lists of 
trappers supplies a? bargain prices— 
traps, baits, smoker, etc., everything 
for your outfit. This BOOK WILL 
SAVE YOU MONEY—and help 
you make more. 

Prepare for biggest fur year yet. 
To get the most for your furs deal 
with Taylor, America’s Greatest 
Fur House. 50 years of honest 
dealings with trappers. Write to- 


day for our FREE Fur Book, Market 
Reports, and shipping tags. 





~ Fast a few of our supply bargains! 
See the others in our Free Book of 
Traps and Trapper’s Supplies: 


Special Trap Sale 


Entire stocks of twotlarge trap mfrs. at 
30% to 40% lower than regular prices. 
é xcellent traps, fully guaranteed. 

No. 0 for Muskrat, etc. Per doz. $1.12, 
shipping wt. 6 Ibs. Postage extra, allow for 
shipping weight. 

Other sizes pri 


Taylor Smoke Torpedo 

Reaches to very 
rear of den and 
smoke drives 
every animal out. 
No chance of suf- 
focating animals 
or spoiling fur. 
Handy, easily car- 
ried. Its operation 
is simplicity itself. 
10 feet of flexible 
Price, 
$2.00 





ced equally low. 





Consists of — 
able and 12 smoke cartridges. 
- stpaid _. 


Taylor Animal Bait 


Increase your catch with this (s: 108 “| 


powerful bait. Never fails. 

Only a few drops needed to 

make a set. Bottle lasts a whole season. 
Individual bait for every animal. Your 
money back if not satisfied. Per kind, 
postpaid ..... $1.00, or six kinds for $5.00 
Send This Coupon Today—Sure 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


internationai Fur Exchange 
145 Fur Exchange Bldg. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
8? 38 Gh Er Me ac 32 6 a oe 
F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


international Fur Exchange 
145 Fur Exchange Bid@. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me your FREE Book of Traps, 
h color pictures of American fur-bearers, etc, 
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a chance of loss. However, ‘coon is what 
it wants and must have. It is willing to 
give more than the firm that is concen- 
trating its efforts on skunk. Smith, whose 
catch is largely of skunk, finds it does not 
pay him to ship to the man who wants 
raccoon badly at that particular time. 
Jones, who is a ’coon hunter, is bound 
to get less if he sends his lot to the man 
who seems only to specialize on skunk. 
Hence, when the two compare notes, there 
is a difference of opinion as to which is 
the better. 

Some of the country buyers find it 
profitable to keep in such close touch with 
conditions that they can switch their 
holdings to the best advantage. Whether 


this pays in the long run, is to be ques- 
tioned. So far as the young pelt hunter 
is concerned, my advice would be to select 


a reputable buyer and stick to him, un- 
less, of course, he feels sure he is not 
getting as much as he should. And while 
discussing this phase of the matter, all 
in all, the average paid by reputable 
dealers thruout the season does not vary 
much. One lot is not a fair test, and with 
due respect for boy trappers, I will say 
that they are not always competent to 
judge regarding fur values. 

Another illustration comes to mind 
which causes pelt hunters to differ re- 
garding markets. Perhaps Jack Smith 
starts out and gets a few skins early in 
the season. He sends them to Fur an 
Hide Company, St. Louis. The returns are 
not satisfactory. Later, when the quality 
is better, and his catch is handled as it 
should be, he decides to try the Handsom 
Hide House, in New York. His check 
comes back and Smith is pleased. Natur- 
ally he thinks the first place is not as good 
as the second and so he continues to 
forward all his lots to the Handsom Hide 
House. 

But with Peter Wilson, conditions are 
reversed. His first catch is consigned to 
the firm in New York City that Smith 
recommends so — The skins, to be 
true, are —v and badly 
handled. fis oan shipment is better. 
Dissatisfied with Handsom’s returns, he 
tries the Fur & Hide Company, in St. 
Louis. They remit—and Pete is con- 
vinced that this concern merits his 
patronage. 

It is evident, therefore, that those who 
have furs to dispose of are bound to dis- 
agree. I do not mean to say that all houses 
are honest; I do not wish to convey the 
impression ‘that they solicit their business 
always on the basis of their quotations, 
knowing the sort cannot be manipulated 
to suit their convenience. I will repeat 
that practices which will not bear the 
light of fairness cannot but react against 
the concern who makes the — When 
concerns lose approximately all of their 
first year shippers at the end of the third 
season, something is wrong. Those who 
do not remit what goods are worth, soon 
lose what they made dishonestly. Further, 
the American trapper Is not easily de- 
ceived. Once his confidence is destroyed 
and lavish advertising will not win him 
back. In the “fur game,” like anything 
else, honesty is the best policy. Most 
dealers have recognized this long ago.— 


G. J. T. 





In Successful Farming, we try to give 
you the heart of all that is good in agri- 
cultural literature. As you read this copy 
of our magazine, noting both the quality 
and the large number of helpful articles 
it contains, you will appreciate the fact 
that our subscribers are receiving big 
value for the investment they have made 
in subscriptions to our magazine. Suc- 
cessful Farming at $1.00 for four years 
or 50 cents for two years represents a 
really remarkable value. Subscription 
rates will advance this fall. Better send 
your new, renewal, or extension subscrip- 
tion now before the increased rates be- 
come effective. 





Profit Smashing 
Shoe Sale 


Amasing shoe values—superb quality—sent 
direct. We are manufacturers and therefore 
know what kind of material and workmanship 
must go into satisfactory 
oes, Read about our 
guarantee below. Absolute 
protection to you. Try 
8 money saving 
way of buying. 



















ecard and get thie 
/ ashed profit on rings 
A "3. page. on’t pay ad- 
vanced prices to ad. See 
y our prices — a buy. Ge 
the or ees A now hen judge for 
these values. 


SHOESG Guaranteed 
ToWearSix Months 


Our 6 months’ guaranteed shoes surprise shoe experts at 
the quality given for our prices. Read in the ombelon how 
and why we can guarantee shoes—how we keep prices 
down. Be sure to send for the catalog today. 


forAll the family 


Father, mother, boys and Gaase provide for all. Cat- 
alog shows latest. styles at h nm prices. Easy to pick 
what you want, As low as $2.5 per pair. We guarantee 
to save * you $1 to $3. on every pair you order, 
















greatest “ Stands 

— —_ = Hardest 

yours at a bargain pa : 
Tan elk, 3 heavy soles. Water- Knocks 


price. 

roof. Double nailed and stitched. 

onderful choe for all outdoor 
men. Don’t miss this. It’s a 
chance to get shoe service at a 
big saving. Get a catalog and 
see description of No. T719. 








Jt st send a postal card and this wonderful 
FREE catalog is yours which guarantees to 
eave you money. n’t buy any shoes until 
you get it and compare our profit-smashing 
prices with others. 

Bond Shoe Makers, Dept.13 . Cincinnati, O. 
ss a ee Oe er ee e+ ©. * 


JroSan Rolling 
Bath Tub .tit- 


ull size white enamel tub, nickeled J 

2-gal. tank. Closes up in space 3 ft. 

equare. On castorse—rollitanywhere, Be 

Heater attachment for kerosene, 
gasoleneorgas. Water he sats quickly, ’ 

oe drains Grouse hose — 

ed to temporary o 

outlet. Simple. Genes 

Write for catalog and price. 


Rowe Sanitary Mfg. Co- 
9207 6th St. 
Detroit, Mich. 






















Ask about 
Ro-SanIndoor 
Closets and W a y) 
etands 


Siambinn’ Rocuired. 





Prices 


Fresh Stock. No Seconds 
/ ‘GUAREATEED 3,500 TO 10,000 MILES 


J 
So” penta Write for our money-saving 
Price List on leading standard makes. We ray the Wer Tax. 
A. HH. JENNINGS & SONS, Factory Distributors, 
1702_N. 7th Street, Kansas City, Kansas 









If you have an nven tion write 

for our guide book, “HOW TO 

GET YOUR PATENT" Send 

model or sketch and description ond we Ae wa ive Fe ir 
“ iT ti 

—. * © WASHINGTON, Dé: 
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RALPH MASON PLAYS THE GAME 


By DAVID WALLACE 


ALPH MASON had just delivered 
R the last one of his twenty-five 
barrels of Bliss Triumphs, 
slinging it up on the landing with 
the ease and agility of an ath- 
lete taking his morning ex- 
ercise. As he seized the 
reins and turned to the big 
overalled potato handler, 
who was adding up a 
column of figures in 
chalk on the side of the 
five hundred barrel bin 
he looked more like a 
warrior on the verge of 
a struggle to the death, 
than a farmer getting 
ready to play the market. 

“That makes eight hun- 
dred, Charlie, does it not?” 
he said. “Yes—let me see 

yes, just it,” he answered. 
“Eight hundred at a dollar 
twenty-five, a thousand dollars 
even. I will telephone the office 
and you can get the receipt on your. 
way uptown.” As Mason jumped into 
his jigger and cracked his whin over the 
heads of the big iron greys, the clerk shouted after him: 
“How about gelling us five hundred, Ralph? Give you 
one thirty.” 

“Guess not, now,” he answered as he started the horses on 
the run over the railroad crossing, just ahead of a puffing 
freight train. The eight hundred barrels settled his fertilizer 
bill at a price agreed upon last spring. Now he was going to 
wait and play the game, and how much depended on the final 
score this time, only he and Kate knew. Kate? Maybe she 
did not care at all! 

A little over two years before he had struck the bustling town 
gaunt and ghostly, the red flag of the white plague already 
planted on his flushed cheek, determined to try Nature’s great 
sanitarium, the big woods ‘to the west of Aroostook’s garden 
vatch, a hundred miles by a hundred and fifty and the ozone 
yur miles high. 

Three months of the glorious treatment had wrought such 
wonders that when he returned to the big town and found it 
tingling with the bustle and excitement of November shipments 
quoted at two dollars already, and 
everybody watching the ticker, he had 
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with Sally Delaney, the homeliest old 
maid in these diggings, to see you 

come out a winner this time. I'd 
advise you to get right back to 
the hill and hustle your Irish 
Cobbler seeds into the cy- 

clone cellar, and then ge! 
out and unload your 
‘Mountains’ just as fast 
as you can make ’em 
bite. This is one of the 
earliest seasons Aroos- 
took has ever known. 

The vines look pretty 

fair and the diggin’ 

ain’t bad so far, but 
the heavy rains have 
made mudholes of the 
valley farms and the cob- 
webs are getting thicker 

than ants in molasses. If 
you play your cards right, 
Ralph, this is the time you 
will get eo pay for working 
that side hill patch. Mark my 

words! Within twenty days there 
will be the greatest hullabaloo over the 
. _ Tot that Aroostook has ever heard.” Puff- 
ing away at his clay pipe for fear of betraying un- 
seemly excitement Mason listened with the intensest interes. 
and under pretense of using his handkerchief, spat the piece 
of broken stem that he had shattered between his teeth, into it. 

“I have a lot of reasons, Hackett, for regarding you as a 
friend, and I have the greatest respect for your judgment, but 
I had been reading up waynes I could find on crop prospects 
thruout the country and I had made up my mind that the 
waiting game was the thing for this year. I don’t mind telling 
you, Hackett, that I am up against it for fair this time. Itfis 
either hunt tiger or tiger hunt.” 

“The waiting game?’’ the big fellow broke in with a convulsive 
laugh. “I'll give you a chance to play it all right, to play it till 
every nerve of your body squeals like a trapped mink, but be- 
fore you begin I want you to try the hit and run trick—and 
listen!’ he added giving a sharp sweeping glance up and down 
the street, “do you believe that my word is as good as paper 
and that my paper is as good as any man’s on the street, up t- 
six figures split in two? You do? Then you know where to 
come to if you want a little accom- 
modation.” 





jumped into the first position that 
opened up and in the months which fol- 
lowed had caught the Aroostook fever 
and was buying and selling potatoes 
like a veteran. 

By the last of March he had made 
up his mind to take a hand at po | 
as well as speculating, and had hirec 
thirty acres for the season at twenty 
dollars an acre. 

It was a fool enough undertaking as 
he had learned at bitter cost, a case of 
the raw recruit charging with bare 
hands where the veteran crawls on all 
fours pushing his Mauser ahead of 
him; but he had made the plucky fight 
which always wins admiration, nowhe7e 
so generously as among the lion hearts 
of Aroostook, and now burdened by 
debt and handicapped by shaky credit 
he was facing the real crisis of the ad- 
venture. 

As the iron greys stepped briskly 
along, Mason was startled by an ex- 
plosive greeting from a big rosy- 
cheeked, pepo fellow, riding on 








So saying, he gave his whip a crack 
that set the big bays dancing and tug- 
ging and started every dog on the 
street on the rampage. 

As Mason started slowly along, the 
cold sweat broke in beads all over him. 
In less than thirty seconds, every wheel 
in the delicate machinery of his think- 
ing box was whirling around at high 
speed. He was not the man to let an- 
other dictate to him, or override his 
judgment, friend or foe, but the ice 
was a little too thin and brittle under 
his feet to make it sensible to despise 
any outstretched hand, and especially 
—_~ big nervous fist of such a powerful 

y! 

As he approached the business center 
the uproar and excitement of the 
annual twin festivals, digging time and 
the big fair, were in evidence every- 
where, j‘sgers loaded and empty 
moving in every direction, all kin of 
carriages from ox carts to next year’s 
autos plodding and whizzing along or 
lining the curbs, and the sidewalks, 








the top of his forty: barrel load. 

“Hullo Ralph!” he shouted, driving 
over along ad. “How are they comin’? What are you get- 
ting?” 

“O, I was just finishing my contract with the Packards,” 
he answered. “Dollar twenty-five it called for. Not so bad I 
guess; just about the going price, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, I reckon so,”’ responded the first speaker with a grin 
and a wink, and giving his whip a crack that set the bays prano- 
ing and rearing, “‘but I am going to make a big bluff for ten more. 
My twenty-five years experience, boy, has learned me that you 
can’t take the ‘apsy-dicket’ of every cut throat buyer for the 
gospel truth.” 

And then drawing a little closer and dropping into a con- 
fidential tone, he gave the young man a knowing wink adding, 
“And let me give you a pointer, Ralph, as a man who knows 
a little something about this business and one that would dance 


stores and street corners crowded with 
every specimen of aoe to human- 
ty; tramps, buyers, hunters, mmers, fakirs, lumberjacks, 
Mormon missionaries and all the rest. Here and there he recog- 
nized a face and returned a greeting, but he moved on half un- 
consciously, passing the office which had been his immediate 
objective point and heading for the open country beyond, the 
iron greys setting their own pace and making their own trai.. 
A little beyond the last business block an imposing Packard 
whizzed by and he started as if struck in the face, the reins tight- 
ening in his hands and the horses starting on the run. O, yes, 
it was Kate all right on the front seat, as handsome as a —_— 
and Gibson himself at the wheel. Gibson! the man he feared 
the most and with mighty good reason, the plunger of the street 
who had dropped a thousand dollars a day for thirty consecutive 
days the year before and laughed at it, the man who was the 
most respected and the most hated of all [Continued on page 116. 
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OOD plumbinj, is not a luxury, meant just fora few. 
sity, and needed in the farm home more than almost anywhere else. 





It’s a real home neces- 


Think of the convenience of havin}, a completely equipped bathroom—clean, sani- 


tary washstands with hot and cold water at the turn of a faucet. 


Enjoy a restful 


tub bath or shower after a hard day’s work. Have the toilet indoors—more con- 


venient, and more sanitary. 


Make work easier and more pleasant in the kitchen with a “Standard” one-piece sink. 


Take the drudgery out of washday with “Standard” enameled laundry tubs. 


These are conveniences which every woman wants. 


Once you have these life’s necessities installed in your home you will wonder 


how you ever ot alon}, without them. 


They mean so much in home comfort, family health 
and saving, in work that it’s to your interest to have 
them installed as soon as possible. 


You can get “Standard” Plumbing, Fixtures for any 
kind of home from the small cottage to the large 
mansion, And in a variety of designs at a wide range 
of prices. All built with that high quality which has 
made the “Standard” Green and Gold Labels the suide 
to Rood plumbing, everywhere. 

Forty-four years’ manufacturing experience are back of the name 
“Standard” on plumbing fixtures. Write us for special booklet, 
‘otandard” Plumbing, Fixtures for the Farm Home,” illustrated 


in four colors and showin}, many styles of fixtures. You will 
find it a big, help when you make your selection. 


Standard Sanitary TI)fg.Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


S tandard’ 


Plumbing Fixtures 






Sp 
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In addition to 
the displays of “Standard” 
Plumbing Fixtures shown by Wholesale 
Dealers and Contractind Plumbers in 
all parts of the country, there are per- 
manent exhibits in the re cities: 


NEW YORK. .-35 W. 31ST 
NEW YORK (Exp ORT DEP T . -.-.50 BROAD 
BOBTON 2... ccccccscccccceeses 186 DEVONSHIRE 


««ee+ 1296 WALNUT 
. SOUTHERN BLOG. 
--430-449 WATER 


PHILADE LPHIA. 
WASHINGTON 
*PITTSBURGH... 


PUT TORE oc ccccoccceccccecess 106 SIXTH 
*PITTSBURGH, E. E. .6373 PENN AVE. 
*CHICAGO..... neosocseses .14 N, PEORIA 

*ST. LOUIB.........+. - 810 N. SECOND 


*EAST ST. LOUIS... 415 N. COLLINSVILLE 
PCLEVELAND. .... 0.050 -ceeeeeess 4409 EUCLIO 


CINCINNATI. ......6.0000-000ee. O83 WALNUT 
STOLEDO.......... ° eeeeeee 399-8321 ERIE 
*COLUMBUS..... -«. 243-255 S. THIRD 
*CANTON a . 1106 2ND ST. N. E. 
®YOUNGSTOWN.........0++0+ 458 W. FEDERAL 
PWHEELING audest 3120-30 JACOB 
SHUNTINGTON....... OND AVE. AND 10TH ST. 
CEE. .cccocececce eeeeeee 126 W, TWELFTH 
BA! TOONA,.. nc cccccscscesesere . 918 11TH 


-seeees426 BROAOWAY 
..311-313 FIFTH ST. 
, 321-323 W. MAIN 
315 TENTH AVE. S&S. 


™ LWAUKEE.. - 
*MAWAUKEE...... 
*LOUISVILLE 
*NASHVILLE 


NEW ORLEANS ........-.0000+ 846 BARONNE 
*HOUSTON.. cor, euusTos ANO SMITH 
*DALLAS - 00-12 06 JACKSON 

*SAN ANTONIO.... 212 LOSOYA 
*FORT WORTH eens 82 8- 830 MONROE 
KANSAS CITY caaeeee 201 RIDGE ARCADE 
SAN FRANCISCO......... 149-55 BLUXOME 
*LOS ANGELES.........- 216-224 S. CENTRAL 
DETROIT OFFICE.......- 414 HAMMOND BLOG 


1010 KARPEN BLOG. 

*TORONTO, CAN. .++45@ E. RICHMOND 

*HAMIL TON, CAN 20 W. JACKSON 

For “Standard” Farm L iahtin’ Plants and 

Water Supply Systems, write branc 
marked (*) in list above. 


CHICAGO OFFICE... 
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WATE J ISE : : ca 
ATER IN THE HOt ~ afford | Standardized in many localities. 


Sometimes it seems impossible 
the money needed to put in a real water 
system, lacking the capital, the handy 
well, the storage tank, all of which call for 
some outlay in labor and more in cash. 
While an up-to-date system requires more 
money than many farmers care or can 
afford to spend, a simple, inexpensive 
outfit can be in every home and be made 


to answer until a better one can be 





afforded. 

This system calls for a well or cistern 
close to the house. Next a force pump is | 
necessary. To the pipe that returns to| 
the cistern or well in the make of pump| 
needed, attach the pipe that is to go into 
the house. This is a one-inch size. f | 
there is a cellar under the house, it will be | 
necessary to pierce the wall below the frost 
line with this pipe, and it must also be 
carried thru the well wall below frost line. | 
In an attic or upper room above the 
kitchen install a tank large enough to hold 
at least two barrels of water when full. 
The pipe should be brought up thru the 
floor in some inconspicuous place and 
carried into the tank over the top. If the 
farmer takes careful measurements he can | 
get his different turns cut and threaded by 
the hardware man, but if he has the chance 
to borrow tongs and other tools needed, the | 
expense can be cut to the minimum. From 
an outlet in the bottom of the tank run the 
drain pipe to the kitchen as close to the 
wall as possible and let the water flow by | 
gravity. An elbow and reducer will be} 
needed where the faucet and sink are set. 
Also place a waste valve at the pump to let 
off the water in case of possible freezing. 
This is one of the simplest and ieast ex- 
pensive systems that can be planned, and 
while it is not as satisfactory as a large 
storage tank it is far better than none. 
The trouble with the one described is that 
there is little force from the head of water 
stored. A few minutes work pumpin 
every other day will supply water for al 








| whether the 





house needs, washing included. 

Che'waste pipe from sink and other out- | 
lets, if any, must be carried far enough 
away from the house that there can be no 
possible seepage or return to the well or 
cistern. Probably twenty-five or thirty 
yards will do. The rest of the waste line 
can be of tile but the first connection must 
be of iron pipe with exceptionally tight 
joints. The whole plant, labor not in- 
cluded, should not cost over $30. This 
comprises just the pump and pipe, the 
sink and tank. 

Any farmer with ordinary mechanical 
ability can install the plant during wet 
days when no field work can be done. For 
the man with limited capital this is a very 
handy system and saves countless steps. 
The water can be used for all purposes but 
for drinking in very warm weather when 
the tank water becomes too warm for this 
use. It is possible to add a bath tub to 
this outfit in another room by additional 
There is no need for the farmer to 
D. M. H. 


pipe. 
be without water in his home. 


REGULAR PAY FOR FARM HELP 

I have heard farm hands solemnly de- 
clare that with some farmers they worked 
for, getting paid off was legal ground for 
a celebration of some sort it came so 
seldom, and then only after careful nurs- 
ing 


Under present conditions, on farms 





where the hired man occupies the usual 


status, regular pay should be made an| the best offer he could get. There was a 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


In one county this 
season there was an o i campaign 
to put farm labor on a regular pay basi 

a campaign not promoted by the farm 
laborers but by farmers, who adopted 
the policy under the stress of necessity. 
There can be no doubt that the farm 
laborer who is paid regularly, on the dot, 
is thereby the more contented. The 


|farmer put to it to finance himself thru 
| to harvest ought to 


t financial help of 
the banker, not of the hired man. 

Pay once a month to regular hands is 
That 
basis is fair to both parties. Farmers can 
run their farms on it. Farm hands can 
conveniently arrange their domestic af- 
fairs on the basis of once-a-month pay. It 
is a whole lot better, ordinarily, than any 
arrangement whereby the employer “takes 
care,”’ of a hired man, attending to store 
bills and the like. In the individual in- 
stance, that plan may turn out all right, 
but it is not so acceptable to the hired 
man as regular pay, and it invites mis- 
understandings when the indefinite day 
for a settlement arrives. 

Up and down the Pacific coast, fruit 
farm labor has recently been organized 
into unions, and in self-defense farmers 
have cooperated to agree on price scales. 
This is a taste of a kind of “labor trouble,” 
farmers hitherto have been free from. 
Will the farm labor union movement 
spread? The future will answer that, but 
“hired man’s union” ma- 
terializes or not, it pays the farmer to pay 
off at regular intervals. The contented 
farm hand always works harder, and to 
better advantage.—J. T. B. 


RALPH MASON PLAYS THE GAME 
Continued from page 114 


the operators of this little Wall street of 
the Aroostook! 

Laughing a bitter laugh he suddenly 
started and seizing the whip swung it wit 
savage force across the horses’ backs, an 
act so bewildering that the petted animals 
balked and reared and brought the jigger 
to a dead stop. 

Was it possible that Gibson was re- 
sponsible for that scaly transaction that 
cost him fifteen hundred? He was the 
very man that advised him to ship to 
those New York skins? And that other 
break selling long and buying short which 
accounted for another thousand dollars of 
his millstone! There was something about 
the deal that he could never quite compre- 
hend. Now he recalled how Hackett had 
touched him on the shoulder about that 
time remarking: 

“Tt’s a long way to the Bowery Ralph, 
but look out for the loaded dice.” 

Why should the mighty Gibson want to 
tackle him, the weakest little lamb of the 
street? Kate! Kate! that was the only 
reason big enough to account for such a 
contemptible trick. He recalled that last 
Masonic ball when she gave him half her 
dances, altho she was Gibson’s guest, and 
that glare of defiance the fellow had 
thrown at him as he led her away to his 
luxurious car. He was sailing high, daring 
anything, and hoping everything then, but 
the > came is et ringing him to 
earth and sending him limping away in 
shame and confusion. 

O! if the gods would only favor his star 
now! Again he was off in his reveries and 
the iron greys, thinking of dinner time, 
turned around and brought him back again 
to the bustling center. ‘“‘Hackett’s my 
best bet,” he muttered suddenly waking 
up and jumping out at Packard’s office, 
and after taking their receipt for the fer- 
tilizer he closed_a deal for five hundred 
barrels at one thirty-five, immediate de- 
livery. 

Before nightfall he had concluded con- 
tracts for three-fourths of his ‘“Moun- 
tains’ at the same figure for immediate 
delivery, and twenty-five cents less, future, 








Sept., 1919 


slight taint of suspicion already in the a 
and the buyers had commercialized it 
good Yankee fashion. 

Seven days afterwards, Gibson receive! 
a wire from a Providence broker, refusing: 
delivery on two carloads and the repor: 
spread like the shot that was heard aroun 
the world. 

And in less time than Hackett’s twent 
days, King Rot arrived ‘with his billio: 
and trillions of scaly, scabby, slimy mir 
ions, and there was uproar everywhere an 
the devil to pay. 

* * > . 

“He said I’d be down begging him t 
take them at a dollar even within t 
days!” Ralph Mason was bending ov: 
the great bin down in hissubway cellar o1 
the side of Greysville Hill, the great rolling 
fields above wrapped in their garments 
of beautiful white and the biting blasi 
keeping up its everlasting fret. A buyer 
had just left making him what he repre- 
sented as a tempting offer, and he was 
wondering if he had acted wisely in refus 
ing to trade. 

“But Hackett beats it everlastingly int 
me to hang on. ‘When you want to se'! 
the worst that’s the time to buckle up,’ h: 
says. I wonder, is he absolutely on th: 
square? I wonder why he takes such a: 
extraordinary interest in me’ 

For ten weeks the potato business had 
been absolutely paralyzed but the litt) 
metropolis was just as gay as Paris in 
peace times throwing itself into all kinds 
of diversions with its characteristic aban 
don; dancing, bridge whist, revival ser 
vices, fraternal society spreads, churc! 
suppers, amateur dramatics, horse rac« 
and the everlasting movies. 

Ralph had received flattering social 
attention and ventured out again, enjoy 
ing the little prestige of his early sailing 
coup. Of course he had met her a numbe; 
of times altho scrupulously avoiding pr 
sumption, and it was while swinging 
around like a fairy to the ever delightful 
Blue Danube at the hospital benefit, that 
she lilted the rejoinder which literally 
swept him off his feet and almost resulted 
in catastrophe: “You talk about Aroos- 
took girls, Mr. Mason, as if they were th« 
champion freaks, sort of cross between the 
Amazon and Aphrodite, but they’re ver) 
much like other girls all the same, just as 
apt to make fools of themselves for men 
they like as—as Manhattan girls.” 

How many times in the weary days of 
strain and worry up on the lonely hillside 
had the memory of that thrilling moment 
come to his relief as first aid against the 
blue devils, and once again as he stood 
brooding over the great bin the subtle 
inspiration shot across his mobile face. 

“What would she’’— 

The interesting query was arrested by 
the sound of sleigh bells breaking the 
still air with their merry music on the bend 
of the hill about half a mile below. He 
knew there was only one colt on Greysville 
hills that could take the rise at that sharp 
clip, and taking out his watch he timed it 
to the barn in just seventy-two seconds. 

Two minutes later Tom Hackett came 
thundering thru the subway door. 

“Good boy, Ralph,” he sang out, grip- 
ping him by the hand and at the same time 
making a critical survey of the great bin of 
cobblers. ‘“You’ve got the stuff all right 
and hung on to it like a thorobred. Now 
we'll see what we will see. 

“Johnson here this morning you say 
offered one fifteen,’’ he chuckled “and you 
told him he’d have to raise it thirty-five? 
That’s the talkin’ boy. I knew I could 
trust you all right without a fire alarm. 
But you won’t think it presumptuous if | 
put you on to a trick that’s worth two of 
that—yes two of it to a penny?” 

Mason looked at him with a blank stare, 
arresting the match he was about to strike 
and holding it up in dumb show. 

“T happen to know, Ralph, of a certain 
gentleman who has a hurry order for ten 

Continued on page 120 
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ORE than 76,000 buildings, of every type of 
construction, are now being heated by the 


CALORIC. 


Some are new buildings. Some are old. Some 
have one room and some have eighteen. But the 
CALORIC heats them all uniformly, thoroughly 


and at very small cost. 


i 


= ALC 


FURNACE 


There is nothing mysterious about 


the CALORIC method of heating. It 





arrangements for new, the CALORIC with its one 
register, is the most economical of all installations. 


All of its heat rises straight up from the firepot 
with no waste radiation into basement or walls. 
Thus the CALORIC saves from 35% to 50% of the 
fuel that other heating systems require. 


So now thousands, who never be- 
oa fore have known what winter-time 
comfort was, can have this better 






is perfectly simple and thoroughly 4 original Patented PipelessFurnace heating. They can enjoy the comfort 


practical. And because there is no 
need of remodeling old buildings, or of costly piping 


Perfect Heating Guaranteed 
HE CALORIC is guaranteed to heat your build- 


ing to an average temperature of 70 degrees in 
the coldest weather. Also to give every advantage 
in fuel economy, simplicity and high grade construc- 
tion that you could possibly ask for. 

The MonitorStove Company ofCincinnati, backed 
by one hundred years of heating experience, gives 
this guarantee with every CALORIC installed. If 
vour CALORIC does not absolutely fulfill these 
claims, itis taken out, every trace of the installation 
removed, and every cent of your money refunded. 


The Monitor Stove Co. 


“‘The Monitor Family’’ 
In Business One Hundred Years 


Pioneers 















of even, healthful temperatures and 
of moist, balmy air in every room. 


Get the Facts Today 
HERE is a CALORIC dealer in almost every 


town. See yours at once, or write us direct for 
detailed information. For your protection, remem- 
ber that the CALORIC is the Original Patented 
Pipeless Furnace and that its most important fea- 
tures are patented. No other furnace has them. 

When such concerns as the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Endicott-Johnson Shoe Co.—and dozens more with 
unlimited money and facilities for making the most 
exacting investigations—-decide on the CALORIC, 
the conclusion is obvious: — This Is The Heating 
System For Your Home—For You! 


“D 105 Woodrow St., Cincinnati, 0. 


CALORIC Warehouses in 
Principal Cities 





CALORIC 
Dealers 
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Pipeless 
Heating 
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ean afford to listen patiently while they 
explain enthusiastically about women forg- 
ing to the front; demanding independence 
and a right to earn a competency; of 
deciding to break down the silly barriers 
of pride and prejudice that have stood in 
woman’s way for so long. 

Rural Women Are Economically Independent 

Why bless you, I do not believe half 
you farm women really realize that you 
are economically independent and have 
been for years and years. The city man’s 
business may be his own; a thing apart 
from his home life and only of direct in- 
terest as it brings in a sufficient income. 
But the farm wife’s work coordinates with 
that of her husband; she cannot help but 
learn every step in his line of business and 
besides all this she can enter into the 
earning with a whole soul; without leay- 
ing home and without a word or thought 
of unkind comment from anyone. 

It is time we farm women aroused to a 
realization of our advantage over any 
other popes living. It is high time to 
stop ring ourselves because our days 
are fu It cause we are remote from active 





centers; because our daily contact with 
other people’is limited, and to awaken to 
the truth that there are tired, busy city 
women, whose minds are so engrossed 
with their work that they have no time 
in their day for quiet thought; that their 
bodies are so weary of constant contact 
that the beauty of the day or the glory 
of the skies has never a place in their lives. 

If the city wife plans to be a money- 
earner, she is obliged to weigh well the 
fact of le saving her family and her home | 
for many hours a day, but the farm | 
woman has no such problem to consider. 
Her work is done at home and her little 





so 





| 


family can be made partners in that work. | 

Age Does Not Disqualify Farm Workers 

And no woman loses her season of use- 
fulness on the farm. There is no efficiency 
expert coming upon the scene to oust the | 
worker who.is past the age limit for suc- 
cessful work. Rather the woman on the 
farm becomes more efficient with age and 
experience. The constant week after week 
of butter making makes her sure of re- 
sults; the daily contact and care of the 
livestock on the farm teaches her each 
nimale strength and weakness; and the 
record of her past years enables her to 
plan wisely and well. 

The farm woman receives no crit’sm 
because of hier busy days; her neighbors 

atch her closely to learn of her new short 
cuts to success and they strive to emulate 
her instead of criticise her. 

And today there can be all the excite- 
ment and lure of the gold seeker in a 
woman’s work on her farm. | today 
people are striving to get the best and are 
going after it. Business methods of selling 
farm produce can be made novel enough 
insure success and make for interest. 
¢an be made such a study as will 
and business zeal 


or 


; 
( 


Che ‘vy 
de ve lop keen inte rest 
in the working out. 

The middleman is being given the “go- 
by” and the farm woman who will learn 
to play up, with her produce and her 
wares, to a city-needing public will have 
all the all the association and all 
the experience of real over-the-counter 
selling that any city saleslady has. 

So lets stop wearing a hang-dog ex- 
pression ; of bidding forsympathy; of look- 


contact 











ing on our city friends,new moves with 


Mellin’s 
Food 


Mellin’s Food is 
really an assurance 
of healthy, happy 
childhood and ro- 
bust manhood, for 
proper feeding in 
infancy lays a foun- 
dation of good health 
upon which strong 
men are developed. 


Send for a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin'’s Food and our book, 
“The Care and Feeding 


of Infants.” 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 








6 New Purity Freesias, 1 
Bloomeria, 4 Star Bethlehem, 1 Double 
Rosebud, 5 ~~ » and 4 Grand 
Juchess Oxalis, an kt. of New 
Oh Winter Stonmin § peer § my Peas and 
arty ons io inter 
talog and growing isetrections. a 
ALL MAILED FOR 20 9 CENTS 
N Scloone, veortes, fluley ioe ‘Phloxes 
dy Plants, Shrub: Herries in 
Po ee 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, N. ¥. 
All Steei Slaw and Vegetable Cutter 


Made of all stee!l4\{ x 13 in., 5 knives with handle. 
V. — Plated with Block Tin, Guaranteed to remain 
G years, \{ of minute to clean. Periectly 
we > tary, used for slicing Cabbage, Potatoes, 
Onions, Beets, Carrots, Corn off Cob. Cucum- 
bers. Radishes, Turnips, Green Tomatoes, 
Pineapples, Cocoanuts, Lemons, Apples, etc. 
Price 60c, Postpaid. 
ALL STEEL KRAUT CUTTER 
Size 8 x 22 in. yy in. Rod, 6 knives, Remove- 
x. Price $3.25, Postpaid. 
E. C, Meyer, 2525 Orland Ave. Westwood Cincinnati, 
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dreds of Overs Coors. Seem Sherte 

Wants and Corsets—specistiy @esugned for 

Mothers to be seat absolutely free 

Le gee Mecernsy Ser ccemere @ he works AS epeeret 

Loscegnres Sead te 90 Ree 
Lane Bryant New Yor 
IRISES, PEONIES AND GLADIOLI 

Send for our free illustrated Catalogue 

Over 600 fine varieties of Irises 
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envy and let us remember that ours is 
the life, to make it what we will by care- 
ful study and diligent thinking. t us 
not only work for the to-the-farm move- 
ment but let us teach our daughters that 
to marry a farmer and to engage in farm 
work is an advantage that cannot be 
rightly estimated. 

Let us daily prove to the world that the 
life of the farm wife has advantages over 
any other home life there is, for home- 
making, housekeeping and wage-earning 
can be carried on nowhere as successfully 
as on the farm. 


SWATTING THE ROOSTER 

For three years now we have swatted 
our roosters by canning them. We think 
we get far more out of them to use them 
at home than to sell them. 

[There are always from eight to ten 
roosters so it is a good days work to can 
them. As soon as a chicken is dressed, it 
is put in the oven. By the time the first 
ones are done the last are ready to go 
into the oven. 

\ll the necks and giblets are boiled 
together and canned for giblet gravy. 
[he chickens when roasted are cut up 
and the best slices for serving are packed 
together—partially covered with gravy, 
seasoned and canned—of course cold pack. 

[he method is this; clean and prepare 
chickens and either roast or fry as tho 
preparing for serving directly on the table. 
Cook until the meat is about three-fourths 
done. If the chickens are cooked whole, 
either cut to pack, or break the neck 
and both legs and fold around the body of 

chicken. Roll up tight, tie a string 
around the fowl and pack whole into a 
hot quart glass jar or enameled tin can. 
Pour liquid from the roaster or frying pan 
into the container over the chicken. Place 
rubbers and caps of jars in position, not 
tight, or cap and tip tin cans, and sterilize 
ninety minutes in a water bath outfit, 
homemade oor commercial, or forty 

nutes under five pounds of steam in a 
steam pressure canner. 

Then the wings and all the bones are 
put on and boiled until every little piece 

f meat can be easily removed. These are 

‘ked together in jars to be used for 

cken pie, croquettes and the many 
ther good ways to use up chicken. 

Last the stock is canned for soup and if 
there. is quite a little chicken in it I 
ften use it for gravy or noodles. 

This year our ten roosters made four- 

n quarts of meat and five pints of soup 





Swatting the rooster at our house means 

a long hot day’s work, but when I carry 

filled jars to the cellar, I am more 

n paid for I see platters of cold roast 

cken garnished with parsley—chicken 

quettes and pies, and best of all guests 

» will enjoy it when I am not too 
tired to enjoy it too.—R. M. F. 


WHEN YOU COOK WITH CHEESE 





‘ulips Cheese is such an important item now 
= that we are trying to save on high priced 
_ it, that a discovery of my own in cook- 
N. ¥. ng with it may be helpful to someone else. 
ter In times past I have purchased the sort 


heese I like best for the table, and used 
ictly the same in cooking. My family 
relishes a mild, rich, full cream cheese, and 

» top price has to be paid for this. 

[ found out that a surprising amount of 

eese had to be used to give adequate 
flavor to almost any dish. One day I had 

gift of a sample of very strong, full 

Le. flavored, well cured cheese. None of the 

family like it, hence it was used in cooking. 

lust about half as much of this was neces- 

sary as of the kind I had been in the habit 

using. Since that time, I have pur- 

7 ised strong, old cheese for cooking and 
have saved considerable thereby. 

When American cream cheese is brought 
nto the_kitchen, it is at once wrapped in 
parchment paper and slipped into a bag 
ranenyelope. This keeps the cheese soft 

til the last crumb is used.—E. G, W. 


Hi 
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You Must If You Save Them 


HE tooth brush alone may remove food debris, but it 
does not end the film. Night and day, between the 
teeth and elsewhere, that film does constant damage. 
Most tooth troubles are now known to be caused by it. 

It is that slimy film which you feel with your tongue. It 
clings to the teeth and gets into crevices. The ordinary 
tooth paste does not dissolve it. That is why millions of 
well-brushed teeth discolor and decay. 

That film is what discolors—not the teeth. It is the basis 
of tartar. It holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. So, despite the tooth brush, all 
these troubles have been constantly increasing. — 

Now dental science, after years of search, has found a 
way to combat film. It is embodied for daily use in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. It penetrates wherever the film 
goes. It lingers between the teeth. When you use it, it 
attacks the film efficiently. We ask you to prove this by a 
ten-day test, to be made at our expertise. 


See How Teeth Whiten 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube and use like any 
tooth paste. Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the slimy film. See how teeth whiten 
as the fixed film disappears. You will realize then what a 
revolution has developed in teeth cleaning methods. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent 
is to dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. 

Pepsin was not used before because it must be activated. 

e usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. But science 
has discovered a harmless activating method. Because of 
patents it is used in Pepsodent alone. This method is doing 
for millions of teeth what was never done before. 

Four years of clinical and laboratory tests have proved 
the results beyond question. Leading dentists all over 
America now urge its daily use. You are bound to adopt 
it when you know it, for your children and yourself. Cut 
out this coupon—now, before you forget it—and see what 
it means to you. 


Pepsaodent 


REG.U.S 





End That Film 


On Your Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 














See how the teeth whiten as 
the fixed film disappears. 








The Nelv-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere : 
eeetecere Onecteeeeceeam & 
: | 
Send the Coupon fora Ten-Day Tube Free 
10-Day Tube THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 662 
Note how clean the teeth 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
feel after using. Mark the Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
absence of the slimy film. 
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' To avoid a shaae that sticks 


make sure the rolleris a Hartshorn. 

For in a Hartshorn the spring is of 

finest steel wire, and the bracket 

and other vital parts are stamped out 

of heavy metal. Theclean-cut edges 

permit these parts to fit as perfectly 
as the parts of a watch. 


A Hartshorn Roller gives smooth action— 
none of the usual shade troubles. Specify 
HARTSHORN when you order shades; 
look for the name on the shade wrapper. 








STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
ow Fifth Avenue New York 











Save 50% 


pen Standard Tires 
Down 


No Money 

Beery tire selected by our own experts. Are 

Mm slightly used, standard makes 
in good condition and rebuilt by 
our own expert tire makers. 
Give wonderful satisfaction 
and can easily be guaranteed 
for 4000 miles. "t confuse 
these tires with the double 
tread tires which are sewed. 
There's no comparison. Our 
tires give more mileage—far 
better satisfaction. 


See the Saving 


Size Tires pT ebasitice 7) res Tubes 
8x3 $7 65 $2.65) 322x434 $12- 55 
300 1g 8158 2.96| 383x434 










wun npaniinsnenatiiistit) |” 





Sx 14.65 45 x56 86. 


SEND « your order TODAY. 

o money now—pay 
on arrival. Examine the tires and if 
ot what you want, return them at our 
expense and we will at once refund 
your money. 


Could any offer be more fair? Your big chance to 
cut your tire cost right in two! State size want 
and whether Clincher, Straight Side, Non-Skid or 
Plain. Write today. Immediate shipment. 


MITCHELL TIRE & RUSSER co. 
us tL St. Dept. Chicago 





—— 









We want one exclusive repre- 
sentative in each roger tr to use 
and sell the new Mellinger Extra-Ply, 
hand made tires, Guarantee Bond for 
6000 Miles. No seconds). Shipped pre- 
Ee ton approval. § le sections furn ed. Don 
puy until you get ow 

MELLINGER TIRE & RUBBER co. 
@21 Oak St Kansas City. Mo 


MOTORCYCLE 
Anna 


$50 lur u » Dest moter- 
le the ma t Our large 
ery make and 
nust e sold at once 

nah ex n half Ma- 

‘ ¢ ‘ n clit ion. Re- 
p part for m weycies at. 
al t one . alf p ric ©. Write for 
complete list today. BBrowm Oyele Coae., 
Dept. M, 3018 F Siet Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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RALPH MASON PLAYS THE GAME 
Continued from page 116 
thousand barrels of the tip top Aroostook 
Cobbler seeds. He’s going to get a fine 
price for them and for certain reasons I'm 
going to see that he whacks up on the profit 
with you. 
“O, don’t imagine it is any accommo- 
dation on my part, sonny,” he laughed. 
“T’m going to have more fun out of it than 
I had ridin’ the tickler at Coney Island. 
It won’t cost me a cent and it will do 
Dolly V. a whole lot of good. The next 
time we speed up on the pond I want her 
to lap the field instead of winning by two 
hundred yards. 

“And your part of the transaction 
Ralph,” he added dropping his voice and 
seizing him by the shoulders, “is to dose 
lup everl: astingly on nerve tonic, for by 
| Kitty Sullivan’s black night cap you’ve 

got to set the pice at three dollars and 

stick to it till the crack of doom.” 

As Hackett let go Mason stumbled 
| backward, falling against the cellar up- 
right, and broke into a semi-hysterical 
‘laugh. “Three dollars and fifteen hun- 
dred barrels!”” he gasped. “For God’s 
sake don’t be kidding me, Hackett. Why 
don’t you tell me to ask ten?” 

‘You bet your moccasins I would, boy, 
puffiing as evenly on his cigar as if talk- 
ing weather, “but if we can’t get the por- 
terhouse we'll take the hamburg. Three 
dollars is the price I’ve set and if you’ve 
got the sand in you, it’s just as good as in 
your pocket. 

“And by the way,” he added with a 
droll grin, “I heard one of our little belles 
remark a few days ago that she didn’t care 
a fig about the dough if she could have the 
sand.” 

“You mean, Hackett, that if Johnson 
should return and offer me two dollars I 
mone turn it down? That would clean 

every dollar of my debt and leave me 
fi teen hundred to the good. You don’t 
really mean it do you?” The gd eam 
in his eyes, the trembling mo the 
subtle break in his voice touched the big 
fellow but he did not betray it. 

“O, I’m not telling you what you must 
do Ralph; you're your own man and well, 
of course, do as you please, but if I were 
you I would not feel obliged to give John- 
son’s boss a present of fifteen hundred. 
I'd keep it myself.”’ 

Before nightfall Johnson returned ready 
to take Mason up on his dollar fifty offer 
of the morning and after trying in vain 
to get him interested in dollar sixty, sixty- 
five, seventy and seventy-five, went off in 
a towering rage declaring that he would 
find some way mighty quick to bust this 
corner in cobblers. 

When the trader touched the dollar 
seventy-five, watching his game like a 
panther stalking a rabbit, Mason had 
started just a trifle but it was only to flip 
the ash off his cigar and counter: ‘“‘Noth- 
ing doing, Johnson,” as cool as Hackett 
himself, but when the jingle of the sleigh 
bells died off in the distance he jumped to 
his feet and breaking into ‘Beautiful 
lady” like an operatic tenor, started a 
series of whirling and kicking antics that 
would have stunted a Russian dancer 
himself. Coming to a sharp halt against 
the great bin he threw himself down among 
the cobblers with the mad abandon of the 
gold crazed prospector who has suddently 
unearthed five hundred dollar dirt. There 
they lay before him, in tens and hundreds 
and thousands, in bunches and hills and 
mountains, glinting and grinning at each 
other more like Alabama coons than Irish 
cobblers, every one of the half million 
seeming to know that something was up 
and all on the qui vive watching out and 
ready for the curtain’ All thru the even- 
ing and all thru the night he could see 
them there, winking at each other, giggling 
and tumbling over each other, in one hilar- 
ious mix-up, in one mad frolic, in one grand 
carnival of unrestrained and endless jollifi- 
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SEND US YOUR 


Old Carpets 


Rugs ana Old Clothing 


<> We Dye Them and Weave 
ey Velvety Rugs 


Beautiful in plain, fancy 
Oriental patterse— any color a 
want, any shape, any size—no 2. 
ter how large—the equal of high 
priced store rugs for half t the 
price, 


om ‘é 
Bae \) Save $10 10830 
SE. \< ’, and get beautiful, revers; i 
ti seamless, soft, bright, x: 
rugs, guaranteed to v = 
. many years, 


Write Today 


% for free book that tells | y 










combed, respun, dyed 
2 and re-woven 1 ~ pen id- 
me new rugs in 
two-toned effects to match our "feralbave 2. ad 
wall decorations. You save the cost. 


very 0: 
FREE © We poor > a a. 
Rug Book, il- 
lustrated in oe colors, iy 
on request, with our li 
freight payment offer and 
full particulars. Write 
for this free book *- a 
today. 
























_ FISH BRAND 


: REFLEX 
SLICKER 


Keeps out all the wet 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Waterproofs, ‘OWERs 
Absolute, i 
are Marked this — is ppy0 











cation, 





AJ.TOWER CO, BOSTON 


i ycle 
That is ne in many 


countries one At ot 8 
Tides a ue. That is why in al! 
rmies, bicycles are used 
ww the — of thousands, 
A good bicycle is the wor’ 
man’s street car, with the 
cost of the rides os saved. It is 
also the finest complete out- 
door gymnasium that 
keeps you fit in mind and 
muscle, Save time —_~ 
money and get i bi 
ny from 
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Three + later a sleigh of quality be- 
hind a jet beauty, going at a two-thirty 
clip halted suddenly on the edge of the 
main street jam and the Apollo in furs at 
the reins took a flying leap into an empty 
jigger starting the other way. He knew 
he was making a fool of himself but what 
was a fellow to do? 

“Congratulate me Hackett,” he shout- 
ed, seizing the big fellow’s hands and al- 
most forcing a blush. “Congratulate me! 
I’ve seen her, and she says she was waiting 
for me and just wondering why I was so 
cool.”’ 

“Seen her, you loon!’’ Hackett grunted, 
returning the manual embrace with com- 
pound interest. “I thought it was him 
you were after. How about that deal?” 

“Deal? O, the devil, Hackett, I put 
that thru all right and discovered that 
Gibson was the bear in the trap, and if I 
live to be two hundred I shall never be 
out of your debt, but it wasn’t the money 
I ever cared a button about, it was a little 
girl called Kate Langley up on the north 
road that was my real game all the time. 
I want you to meet her right away, 
Hackett. With all your boasting I believe 
she’s the finest thing that Aroostook ever 
produced.” 

A wonderful smile blossoming out like a 
bunch of eidelweiss on an Alpine cliff, 
startled the young man as he paused and 
looked earnestly into the big rugged face, 
but an Aroostook, Brahman was nottobe 
caught as easily as that. Digging a mon- 
strous plug of tobacco out of his pocket 
and taking the lion’s bite the big fellow 
tipped his thumb toward the New York 
Special puffing on the tracks, as he drawled 
out: 

“T thought you hailed from yonder, 
Sonny, where everybody knows pumpkins? 
I wonder you haven’t ever heard it re- 
marked ‘two can play at that game.’ Your 
little witch, Ralph, has been calling me 
‘Uncle’ for the last twenty years,” 








SEASONINGS HELP 

You may argue that seasonings add 
practically nothing to the nutritive value 
of a dish and for that reason, when the 
cook suggests getting more of this flavor- 
ing or that, you may feel that there is 
wise thrift in doing without it and spend- 
ing what you save that way in buying 
more food that is actually nourishing. 
But remember that the cheaper cuts of 
meat, the cheaper vegetables and thrift 
dishes need more flavoring to make them 
palatable. Without fresh butter and with 
a cheaper cut of meat, you need all the 
help .that good flavoring gives. 

It is well to vary your seasonings as 
much as possible. Here are the flavors 
thatéare good in puddings and other sweet 
dishes: vanilla, almond, orange extract 
grated orange peel, lemon extract, grate 
lemon peel, cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, 
allspice, ginger and juices from various 
berries and fruits as they comein season. 

For savory dishes you have these 
flavors: pper, black and white, ground 
pepper, Freshly ground pepper berries 
which have a richer flavor than the groun 
article, cayenne pepper, curry, sage, sum- 
mer savory, sweet majoram, thyme, bay 
Worcestershire sauce, parsley, grated 
onion, celery seed, celery leaves, dried 
peppers, and mint. There are many 
others that will suggest themselves. 
Soybean sauce, that imparts such a deli- 
ious flavor to much Chinese cooking, is 
good when it is used with certain meat 
lishes. It can be bought at well equipped 
groceries. There are several proprietary 
neat sauces that will help out a lot in 
ooking cheaper cuts of meat. To be 
sure they may seem expensive, but re- 
member that you will use but a tew cents 
worth in each dish and that the difference 
between expensive cuts and cheap cuts 
is many, many times greater than this 
expense.—J. W 
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WOODWORK 


6 The Permanent Furniture for Your Home” 
ERI 





You can tell 
at a glance 


This house is beautiful. But you must 
look at the floor-plans to see how con- 
venient it is. So, too, you must not 
select the woodwork for your new home 
simply because it is good-looking in 
pictures. That is not enough—look for 
the CuWfiS trade-mark, for that is a 
guarantee that the woodwork is not only 
of good design but of standard quality 
of material and workmanship. Youcan 
always KNOW gooa woodwork, if it has 
the CukfiS imprint. 


Because we manufacture large quan- 
tities of woodwork, we are able to pro- 
duce standard designs in standard sizes. 
These CulkitiS Standard Designs will save 
you time and money. Ask your lumber 
dealer for them when you build. 

Let us help you, too, with your home-building 
plans in any way that we can. Our Home Books 
contain the plans of many homes and pictures 
of them, both exterior andinterior. Write foe 
one of these free books—"‘Better Built Homes,”” 
and when writing tell us about the size house 
you want and what you will invest in it. 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
2005-3005 S. Second St., Clinton, Ia. 


Manufacturing and Distributing Plante at 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Detroit Lincoln, Neb. 
Sioux City, Iowa Wausau, Wis. Topeka, Kan. 
Clinton, Ia. Dayton,O. Chicago Minneapolis 
Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh and Washington 


The makers of CuWtiS Woodwork guer- 
antee complete satisfaction to its users, 


‘* We're not satisfied unless you are.” 
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THE EASY SUPPER 

When the mistress of the farm. house 
wants to go to a meeting of the Ladies’ 
Aid, or her club, or do an errand in town, 
she finds it very annoying to get home at 
five and have to begin from the very 
foundation to get a substantial supper 
for men who have been working in the 
fields since the early dinner. Usually it 
means changing her dress, getting the 
children into everyday clothes if they have 
gone with her, starting the fire in a hurry 
and getting a pick up supper, unless she 
very wisely plans, and partly executes, 
her designs for the evening meal before 
she starts. 

Supper must have at least one hot dish 
for the busy workers, and this dish should 
vary so often that the 
men rather welcome the 
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it is ible to plan a supper that will 
take ca a few minutes in a hurry. All 
men like sandwiches and find them suffi- 
cient with a hot dish, but if a hot meat is 
served like veal loaf with potatoes, then 
sandwiches are not needed. Many ladies 
score a piece of pork and cook with the 
beans, not to flavor the beans as when a 
small piece is used, but a large chunk so 
that the meat furnishes the substantial 
part of the meal as well as the beans. In 
that case plain bread and butter with a 
very simple dessert will be enough. §The 
one hot dish is usually the sticking point 
and many resort to hastily cooked fried 
potatoes for this in emergencies, but with 
a little forethot the indigestible fried 
potato need not be used even when there 
are only fifteen 3 twenty ia to 
get up a supper for hard wor men. 
—Mrs. W. rl x 
TO REMOVE INK STAINS 
Ink stains are more easily removed from 








afternoons when the 
housewife goes away 
than otherwise. Baked 
beans, creamed potatoes, 
macaroni, thick stew, 
potatoes with cheese, 
creamed eggs, escal- 
loped salmon and a num- 
ber of other dishes fur- 
nish the one hot dish 
necessary, if in addition 
there are other things 
the men like. 

One busy woman pops 
her crock of potatoes all 
ready for creaming into 
the oven, banks and 
covers her fire and goes 
serenely off to town 
knowing well that in 
fifteen minutes after get- 
ting home, if she hap- 
pens to be late, the fam- 
ily can be eating supper 
and she need not change 
her dress until after the 
meal is finished if neces- 
sary. This is her recipe 
for the potatoes. She 
cuts cold boiled potatoes 
in dice and puts a layer 
in the bottom of a thick 
crock. These she sprin- 
kles with cracker crumbs 
and dots them with but- 
ter and seasoning. Then 
she adds more potatoes 
and cracker and season- 
ing until she has enough 
for the family. The 
oven is quite hot and at 
the last minute she pours 
in enough rich sweet 
milk to come up within 
an inch of the top of the | 
potatoes. These pota- 
toes heat thru and bake 
gradually coming out 
hot when needed just as 
baked beans and any 
other things baked in a 
heavy crock or casserol . 


freshly peeled variety. 
and weeping eyes when preparing this vegetable, unless they follow the | 
' example of these women and use automobile goggles to keep the tears away. 
| Goggles may be purchased for ten centsand they protect the eyes efficiently not 
only against Onions, but also from fumes of ammonia and similiar substances 

ind from the dust that arises while housecleaning and automobile riding. Clear | that a variety of food 
rlass goggles are the best for they do not interfere with the user's sight. | - 





“Oh, for some Burbank of the West 
To patent, grow, and sell 
An onion with an onion taste 
But with a violet smell." 


Also an onion that is free from the irritating fumes which arise from the ~ A 
Housewives will suffer more or less from smarting | There are various 
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nec to try more than one ay 
First absorb as much of the surplus in 
as possible by rubbing the freshly stained 
spot with corn meal, salt, taleum pow er 
or magnesia. Soap and water will remove 
some ink stains. Soaking for a day or two 
in sweet milk should next be tried. | 
either of these fail soak the stain for a few 
seconds only in a saturated solution of 
oxalic acid, and rinse in clear water. 
Oxalic acid will injure fabric, and should 
be applied for only a few seconds. If the 
fabric is colored, chances are that the color 
will be removed along with the ink.— 
H. F. G. 


STEAM PRESSURE COOKING 

We are all looking for time, energy and 
money savers; here is a good one having 
all the points, the steam pressure cooker. 

Just think of putting on the tough 
piece of meat for p arom at twelve o'clock 
and having it ready to serve at twelve 
thirty, and so good that the family eat it 

up, saving none for 
supper, as you had ex- 
pected. That is just 
what happens, and isn’t 
that’ economy of time, 
labor and money, as 
the tougher cuts of meat 
are nutritious but less 
expensive than the ten- 
der and all the flavors 
are retained? 

There is no loss of 
steam by this method; 
consequently marvels 
seem to take place as the 
foods taste so ; no 
burning ever ppens 
and there is no stirring 
nor watching, except of 
the clock. 

These cookers are real 
boons during the can- 
ning season, as much less 
time is required than fot 
the cooking in a boiler or 
kettle, and they are 
cooler, as the steam does 
not escape. 

How will you know a 

ressure cooker? It will 

> an aluminum kettle, 
resembling any well- 
made, large kettle, but 
it has a large, tightly fit- 
ting lid, with clamps on 
either side, which fasten 
down over the sides. 
Then, it has a safety 
valve and stop cock on 
top to regulate the pres- 
sure, so you can not 
miss recognizing it. 
| You ask how many 








things can be cooked 
at once. A number. 
ar- 
rangements and racks 
which fit onto each other 
and over the tops, so 


combinations may be de- 
veloped. For instance, 





will do. She has her filling for sandwiches | fabrics than is generally supposed. India 
all ready and in ten minutes the bread is| ink and black printer’s ink, tho they are 


buttered and filled with chopped hard 
boiled egg, cold ham, beans baked, 
mashed and seasoned with salad dressing, 
cold roast beef, chi 
the men like Che 


] 


cookies puton a plateina lard can kept for 


considered waterproof, are more easily 
eradicated from fabrics than are some 
writing inks. For either India ink or 
1 or any other food; printer’s ink, rub the stained spot with 
cake is cut or the] lard, working it in well. Then soak in 
lukewarm or eold water for a few minutes, 


that purpose, the table is set and covered|rub the stain with a good laundry soap, 
with a clean cloth all except the butter|and rinse thoroly in clear water, after 
and milk, the fruit is ready to be dished | which the entire garment may be laun- 


up und the pi kle is ilready on the table 
in a small covered dish With hot pota- 


dered as usual. 


Delicate fabrics should be sponged in- 


toes, sandwiches, milk, cookies and fruit | stead of rubbed. Lay the stained portion 
everyone makes a sufficient supper and|of the garment on a table over several 


there is no hurry or worry 


| folds of some kind of cloth to absorb the 


Of course if you have a fireless cooker! the surplus liquid, and .rub over lightly 


the range of dishes can be enlarged, but 
even with an ordinary coal or wood stove 





with a sponge. Writing inks vary so 
much in their composition that it may be 





the tough fowl may be 
rolled in flour and 
browned in a frying pan and placed in the 
bottom of the cooker, with the gravy; 
upon the rack may be placed Oe ogte 
squash, potatoes or carrots. Adjust the 
lid and regulate the pressure and by th: 
time the table is laid and the dessert pre- 
pared or served on the plates, the meal is 
done. Sounds too good to be true, doesn t 
it, but it is no fairy tale but true hard 
facts. Investigate and you will belong to 
the booster club.—L. B. W. 





Chop an onion fine, mix in the sausage 
meat and place in a baking dish. Fill the 
rest of the dish with sliced cold boiled 
potatoes. Season between layers, Pour 
over this a pint of sweet milk and bake 
until the potatoes are browned on top 
We have dubbed this dish sausage pi 
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Keep the Oven Cool 


A you ever handicapped with getting a meal because you can cook 
only on the two front lids? With the ordinary range it is necessary 
to keep the whole stove sizzling hot, oven and all, to heat all six lids. This makes a 


hot kitchen in summer and eats up fuel. Here’s the range you need. With the JOY 
ECLIPSE gou can cook on all six covers and keep the oven cool. It will do an ordinary baking cook 
a family meal and heat eight gallons of water with two sticks of cordwood or five pounds of coal, 


The illustration below shows the ‘‘HOT- 
ALL-OVER”’ Top. Notice the diagonal 
strip which compels the flames to pass 
under all six lids before they can escape 
up the chimney. In the ordinary range 
the flames skip half the top and are 
sucked right up the chimney before all 
the heat is utilized, 


The JOY ECLIPSE will burn hard coal, 
soft coal or wood. It is equipped with 
duplex grate so that you can change 
from wood to coal or vice versa by sim- 
ply turning a crank, Will last a life- 
time, because it’s made substantially 
from pure cast iron, which can never 
rust, twist or warp out of shape, 











It’s handsome in design—no curly-cues 
or fancy trimmings, but plain with just 
enough nickel to trim it attractively. 
Easy to keep clean and new looking, 


Ask your dealer about the JOY ECLIPSE 
and write us for large illustrated free 
booklet showing the Range in the plain 
and enameled styles. 


Eclipse Stove Co. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
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How About You, 
Mr. Farmer—What 
Do You Think About 
Accuracy ina Watch? 


The demand for the Hamilton 
standard of accuracy in timekeeping is 
not limited to any class of men, or to 
any one business or profession. 





A man’s desire to own a Hamilton 
goes much deeper than his professional 
or business training, because respect 
for precision and accuracy is a quality 
of personal character. 


Hamilton|Jatch 


if “* The Watch of Railroad Accuracy’’ 








i The Hamilton today, of all fine watches 
i, in America, is enjoying a steadily increasing 
i patronage among representative American 
i farmers. 

The Hamilton is carried by more railroad 
men than all other watches put together—and 
because of its known accuracy is in greater 
demand among men in important positions 
than probably any other fine watch in America. 








You can make a selection from a total of 


22 models, ranging in price from $36 to $185. 
$19 


movements alone, $20.50 in 


and up. 


Hamilton 
Canada), 


Send today for‘: The 
Timekeeper,’’ which tells 
the story of the Hamilton 
and shows the various 
models with prices. 


Hamilton Watch Company 
Dept 47 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 




















SAVE $43 










5 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Your great chance to owna fine $100 Olive: 
Typewriter ata $43 saving. Brandnew. And 
oneasy payments of$3a month, Try! the Oliv er 
first before y ou decide to buy. 5 days’ free trial. 
Nomoney down. Noobl igati on. 

Write * fo - hog * = ale ars of our new plansand freé a 


llalso send you ot ap now be oOklet 
Oliv en tne? which explains the many uses 


to systematize accounts and correspondence. Send postcard to da 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
201-C Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Il. 
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HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
155 State St., Marion, lad, 
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ty literature. 
ti< ' Oliver Oil- Gas & Mochine Co, 


/A> i319 N 7th St., St. Louis, Mo 


Make You ur ¢ Blows A Gas Stove 
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brine, for twenty-four hours, drain 
and scald the brine; pour over the pickles 
and let stand for one hour, then drain 
Mix the mustard, turmeric, celery 
salt, sugar, and flour and moisten with a 
litle vinegar, add the rest of the vinegar 
d boil for three minutes, add the spices 
- pour over the mixed vegetables. Pour 
to sterilized jars and seal quickly. 

Sweet Cucumber Pic les 


again. 


( imbers 12 whol cioves 

Brine (1 part salt to 8 allspice 
ight quarts water) s blades mace 
iart Vinegar 6 sticks cinnamon 
sugar 8 whole black peppers 


Wash the cucumbers, small sized, and 
k for twenty-four hours in the brine, 
nse carefully and wipe dry and then 


place them in a kettle and cover with the 


vinegar mixed with the spices and boil for 
one minute. Pour into jars and seal at 
y Ww 








Note—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will per- 
mit Address your letters to Editorial Department, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and be sure 
and sign your name. Unsigned questions will not be 
answered. No names will be published. Those de- 
ng personal answer must enclose a two-cent stamp. 


\ New York subscriber asks: ‘When a 


® 


boy takes a girl home in the evening 
sho _— 1e invite him in? When a married 
woman is speaking of her husband to a 


how should she spe: ak of him, 


stra! an r, 
S “John,” or “my hus- 


‘Mr. Jones,” 0 
1? >’ 

If the boy and girl arrive at her home 
very early in the evening, she may invite 
him in for a short visit. If they do not 

ich home until ten thirty or after, he 
should simply step inside long enough to 

> good night and then depart. A mar- 
ried woman should refer to her husband 
s Mr. Jones or “my husband,” when 
talking with people to whom he is a 
stranger. To friends who are well ac- 
iainted with the husband, she may refer 
him as “John.” 

4 Mi - sota reader asks: “On which 
nger of the left hand shoul la gentleman 
ear an engagement ring?”’ 

It is not an American custom for the 
gentleman to wear an engagement ring. 
Quite frequently the double ring wedding 
eremony is used and the bride presents 
he groom with a wedding ring which he 
vears upon the third finger of the left 

und thereafter, but I never knew of a 
an wearing an engagement ring. 

A North Dakota subscriber asks: 
When you are sitting and you are intro- 

‘ed to someone, is it necessary to rise?” 
Tf while you are seated a friend brin 

lady up to be introduced, you should 
rise to acknowledge the introduction. It 
is not necessary that you do this when you 
ire introduced to a man. 

An Ohio subscriber writes: ‘Please tell 
1ow cake should be eaten; with a fork or 

ro the fingers?” 
Cake may be eaten either with a fork 
r the fingers. If the cake has a sticky 
ag it is better to eat it with a fork. 
[n fact as a general rule, it is better to eat 
ike with a fork, but when nofork is pro- 
vided, the cake may be broken and han- 
lled with the fingers. 

\ New York reader asks: ‘When pass- 
ng dishes at the table should they be 
passed from left to right or from right to 
eft. In either case, who should be the first 
person to start the food?” 

When one is waiting on table, the rule is 
to place to the right and serve 'to the left. 
That is, if you are passing a dish from 
which the guests are to take a helping, 

ffer it from the left. If you are merely 
t ol ving a serving in front of them, place 
it from the right. When all are seated, 
dishes should move from the left to the 
right. The one who is sitting nearest to 
the dish, may be requested by the hostess 
to help themselves and start the dish.- 
Bertha Averille 
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More “‘One Minute’’ Washers 
are in use in farm homes than 
any other make 


— 
he Power Washer 
That You Need 


Once you see it in operation, you'll be convinced of it. And you'll be satis- 
fied and happy when you use it—just like one million other satisfied “One 
Minute” users who are enjoying its quick, efficient service. 


The “One Minute” Twin Tub Bench the farm home electrically equipped. 
Power Washer with Swinging Re- You have the added advantage of a 
versible Wringer, illustrated above,is second wash tub. Each tub can 
especially adapted for farm homes— be operated independently. The first 
meets all - engaracag of the farm batch of clothes can be rinsed in the 
laundry in the same practical man- second tub and put through the 
ner that our > ae model meets wringer by power, while the first tub 
the requirements of the city home or __ is washing the second batch of clothes 


NE Mi 


reduces labor and increases the contentment in farm homes —possesses every 
en feature of convenience—-satisfies the most exacting demands of modern 
owners wives. It is the result of our twenty years’ of conscientious 
work of building washers that meet the _______ wneaces 
needs ot thrifty farm wives. One Mi Mfe. C Fon 
° , ne imute Vifg. Co. 
Write us today for our “ Jingle Book’ for 121-4th St., Newton, lowa. 
children and our instructive booklet on Please send your “Sinaia Beak” ¢ 
“cloth hi d j ase a nc y yur “Jingle 300k"" for child- 
es washing and dry c leaning.’ ren and your iree book on “Clothes Wash- 
Fill in the coupon. Mailittoday. You'll never regret i. ing and Dry Cleaning.” 


One Minute Mfg. Co. PU Sends cnecentcvéapebcats 


121 4th St. Newton, lowa 














rompt shipments. More 


_ pat — from cheap Kerosene than from 
Bich-priced a yy 8 canes to art in any kind 
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EST time now for getti 
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_ OTTAWA 


Gacstine ines. For all 
A? 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
able and Baw-Ri 
Get our catalog — 
and see big mes a can make now. 
yy all 


F ook Free ae engines. Write today for 








PA TERITO) Wiletor cur tree Wurtratcd culls] B= ms SPE RESP ER con 
TS Write for our tree {ustrated guide Model of drawing for 
PATEN ,, HOW OBTAIN A PAT- 2 A | cx | § & - 8 Examination- 
ENT”. Send model for sketch and de Booklet free. Highest refer- 
ceription for our opinion sof its patentable nature Free., ences. Best results. Promptness assured 


Wigton “S"Evans a Con” yee Math, Weshineton, BD. ' | Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 FSt.,, Washington, D.C, 
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STORY TELLING IN THE HOME 
A{RENTS, cannot you remember that 
long-ago time when your mother 
used to gather you children about 

her and tell the most wonderful stories? 
Was it not the happiest time of the day? 
And weren’t you the envy of your play- 
mates whose mothers were too busy to 
tell them stories? Some times the story 
hour came just at the close of day when 
you were waiting for father to come in to 
supper. There in the twilight, for it was 
not quite time for the lights, you heard 
the very best stories you have ever heard 
in allyour life, and as you snuggled close 
to her knee you really saw in the dancing 
shadows some of the pictures she pre- 
sented. Some times in the evening your 
whole family sat around the fire and 
mother and even father too told you 
stories, the like of which you will never 
hear again, or maybe just as she was 
tucking you in bed, mother did as you 
begged her to and sat down 
and holding your hand told 
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and that it requires the most careful train- 


ing. 

To our disgrace, it is said that we used 
to believe any one could teach our little 
children, but boys and girls of “more 
understanding needed trained teachers. 
Today, we believe that children from five 
to eight years old, because they are in 
this imaginative s , Tequire the most 
careful training of all. God gave us this 
power of imagination, that thru it we 
might dream dreams and accomplish 
wonderful things. Every act that is 
worth while was one time a hazy dream 
in the mind of some person. It was in- 
distinct at first, but he dreamed it over 
and over until he could see it so clearly 
that he at last gave it to the world. Every 
piece of music, every picture, every book, 
every field of grain, every sermon, were 
first the dream cf some person who or- 
ganized his imaginative dream and gave 
it to us. 

Genius and Imagination 

In your child there is a spark of genius 
which shows itself in the fanciful stories 
he tells, and it is your duty to see that 
this spark is kept alive. In no way can 
it be better done than thru fairy tales, 
for in them the actors touch heights im- 
possible to grown-ups. And do not fear 





that your imaginative child will grow up 
into one who has no regard for truth. You 
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don’t we? It is a perfectly legitimate ; ing 
to study children likes and dislikes j, 
order that we may furnish them with {). 
things which give pleasure and at the sare 
time guide their imagination, help explain 
life, and teach moral lessons without 4 
sermon. For this reason we should yo; 
disregard so important a factor as s 
telling in their training. —A. M. B. 

Note—Story. cefling is recognized as an 

rtant factor in child training by all author 
Mrs. Brady, the author of this article, is instr . 
in story telling at the State Normal School of South 
Dakota. She has written three articles for us D 
the subject. The other two will be puplish: 
following issues.—Editor. 


« HOUSEHOLD PESTS—BEWARE 

Here are some hints which will help 
to rid your house of some of the pests so 
common in the summer time. Try these 
and cease your worrying. 

Moths in carpets. Spread a cold, damp 
cloth over the carpet and iron it with 
a hot iron and the steam does the work. 
Moths vanish. 

Moths in woolens, furs, feathers or p- 
holstery. Remove the garments to the 
strong sunlight and brush carefully. 
Thoroly clean the closet with strong soap- 
suds; then burn a sulphur candle or spray 
the walls, boxes as chests with oil of 
cedar, gasoline, or benzine (be careful of 
fire.) Result, disappearance of moths. 








Bedbugs. Pour quantities of boiling 
water into cracks and crevices 
inhabited, or inject benzine or 





you stories until you saw in 
dreams the fairy land of which ‘g 
she told. 

“Mother” bas gone from 
many oc our homes now and 
all we have left are memories 
such as these, but not one of 
us, | am sure, would exchange 
them for all the gold of Midas. 
If vou are so fortunate as to 
have sweet memories like these, 
are you going to deprive your 
children of the same privilege? 

If story telling did nothing 
more tor us than to leave pic- 
tures of happy, care free child- 
hood, tender loving mothers 
and joyous home scenes, it 
would be well worth while, but 
it does much more than this. 
In the first place, it explains 
life in a way we would never 
be able to do, and life is for the 
most part such an unexplain- 
able thing toa child. There 

re so many questions he wants 
to ask, and does ask, but these 
re many more he is not able 
put into words. ‘These 
ries we tell him, the won- 
derful old tales your mother 
told you, the tales of the race 
folk who were children them- 
selves when they originated 
them, will explain their “won- 
derings”’ as nothing else can do. 

Mothers, .have you’ ever 
been puzzled to know exactly 
what to do with your five year 
old who tells you such exag- 
gerated tales that you know 
they can not be true? If so, 
lo you ever try telling him 
i iry tales to help organize that 
wonderful imagination of his? 
‘Fairy Tales,” I hear you say, “Why I 
always supposed they made a child more 
fanciful.”” Well chosen fairy tales do not 
nake a child more fanciful, but they do 
play a pig part in organizing that most 
wonderful of all mental faculties, the im- 
agination. Mind, we say organize not 
develop. The average American child who 
has good health, plenty of fresh air and 
sunshine, combined with good nourishing 
food, has no need to have his imagination 
developed, but he does need to have it 
worked over and made usable. As par- 
ents, we need to realize that this period 
in our child’s life is the most important 








one of all, not even excepting adolescence 





= kerosene into their places of 

occupancy. Sulphur fumes 
are very effective but great care 
must be exercised in their use. 
Sulphur is not very effective 
in destroying germs but is 
deadly to the pests themselves. 

Ants. (All varieties, sizes, 
colors and species.) Find the 
ant hill and inject kerosene 
in it or close tightly with 
kerosene soaked cotton; scat- 
ter borax profusely over their 
haunts or ioe a small: bag of 
sulphur in the drawers or cup- 
boards they frequent. Sponges 
soaked in syrup, poisoned with 
arsenate of soda are effective, 
as the ants carry the poison to 
their larvae. With much vigil- 
ance ants will abandon your 
household. 

Fleas. Sweep the carpets or 
garments thoroly and wash the 
floors with strong soapsuds; 
fill the cracks of the floors with 

utty, sprinkle the carpets with 
penzine, gasoline, napthaline, 
or powdered alum, or rub the 
oil of pennyroyal around win- 
dow sills or on the floor. 

Carpet Beetles. (Buffalo 
Bugs.) Thoroly clean the car- 
ets frequently and spray with 
vento (inflammable) and 
pour it into cracks and under 
the caseboards; fill the cracks 
with plaster of paris or lay 
tar paper under the carpets. 
Steam is also effective; place 








y 








A sleeping basket for baby that can easliy be make at home. The 
wheeled standard makes it easy to roll out onto the porch 


where baby can enjoy an invigorating fresh air nap 


ean easily distinguish between a flight 
of fancy and an attempt to deceive. The 
first is a commendable thing, the latter 
needs careful training or it will lead to 
falsehood. 

Did you ever try stories as a means of 
discipline? They have a most wonderful 
effect and best of all they teach morals 
without a fear. When little hands persist 
in getting dirty, don’t scold but tell 
the story of ‘““The Pig Brother!” The re- 
sults will be better and the method much 
more pleasant. 

Last of all, and it is really the big thing, 
stories give pleasure, and as parents we try 





above all else to make our children happy, 


a damp cloth over the edges of 
the carpet and apply a hot 
iron and the bugs will never 
again appear. 

Centipedes. These pests fre- 
quent moist places as sinks, heating pipes 
and abide around registers, and they may 
be destroyed by keeping the places dried, 
killing on the spot or applying fresh 
pyrethrum powder. 

Roaches are the real bores of moist 
places, old plumbing, garbage cans and 
moist, warm places, as hot water boilers. 
They feed on dead animal matter so that 
strict cleanliness must be observedand then 
powdered borax, pyiethrum powder, 
sodium fluoride or sulphur flowers may 
be oe and roaches fail to return.— 
L. B. W. 


Hap-hazard living is unworthy living. 
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GLOBE | 
PIPELESS 
FURNACES 


If you believe that a heating system 
which distributes warm, clean air thor- 
oughly throughout the house without dust 
or dirt, a heating system that cuts coal 
bills 25%, a system that can be installed 
in a few hours by any handy man—no 
pipes, no tearing up of floors—if you 
believe such a heating system is the heat- 
ing system for you, learn all about the 
Globe Pipeless Furnace at once. 


Most makes of pipeless furnaces are 
better than other types of heating 
systems. The Globe Pipeless Furnace is 
not only better than other heating systems, 
but has also proven superior to any other 
pipeless furnace. 


Here’s why: The Globe Pipeless Fur- 
nace actually reduces heating bills one- 
quarter. Every pound of fuel—hard, soft, 
slack coal or screenings, wood or coke— 
gives up its maximum heat when burned 
in a Globe Pipeless Furnace. None of 
the energy escapes in gas and smoke. 


All heating surfaces are scientifically 
designed to radiate the greatest possible 
amount of heat. And the castings are 







A House Full 
of CleanHeat . , 
at Little Cost a 








built so that expansion or contraction 
will not crack or break them. 


No dust, dirt or soot can be drawn 
into the Globe Pipeless Furnace and sent 
upstairs to settle on walls, floors or furn- 
niture. 


And the Globe Pipeless Furnace pro- 
motes perfect air circulation throughout 
the entire house. One register distributes 
warm, clean, moist air evenly and thor- 
oughly in every room. No unnecessary 
heat in the cellar—vegetables can be 
safely stored there. 


The installation of a Globe is a matter 
of a few hours. No pipes, no tearing up, 
no mutilation of any kind. Easy to oper- 
ate. Holds fire from twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours. Lasts a lifetime. And it’s 
reasonably priced. 


See your dealer this week. Have him 
show you the Globe Pipeless Furnace and 
explain every detail. 

Or write to us direct for free literature 
and information as to where you can see 


the Globe Pipeless Furnace. Do it this 


week. 


GLOBE STOVE AND RANGE COMPANY 


““Master Furnace Builders’’ 
Dept. B-2 


Kokomo, Indiana 
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YOUR HOME CANNING TROUBLES 


How to Avoid Some of Your Difficulties 


By MERLE McGIRR 


ROUBLE in home canning comes almost invariably as 

a result of carelessness or lack of knowledge. In every 

community there are housewives who have a reputation 

for suecess in canning due almost entirely to their knowledge 

of procedure and the care with which their canning operations 
mare conducte L. 

Home canning in tin is coming into vogue largely because 

housewives experience trouble thru breakage of glass jars. 


Many thousands of jars will continue to be broken every year 

altho this loss could be almost entirely eliminated by a little 
rr - ’ . 

more attention to detail. The rule of common sense 1s just as 


pertinent in home canning as in anything else. I have seen ex- 
perienced cooks deliberately place cold jars in hot water or fill 
them with hot product and then complar about the poor qual- 
ity of glass when the jar cracked around the bottom. When 
the glass top of a wire bail jar cracks it is caused by having the 
wire bail too tight or by having the water in the canner too low. 
Water should at all times cover the tops of all jars, when a hot 
water canner is used. Just the reverse is true with steam pres- 

re canners for with this type of outfit the water should never 
come above the platform or false bottom. The reason for this is 
siinple. What is commonly called steam above the water line 
in a hot water canner is not steam but vapor and has a lower 
temperature than the boiling water itself, while steam above 
the water line in a pressure canner has a higher temperature than 


boiling water. Glass 


} ast tem- 

perature increases — stm, 
and the unequal = ==. 
expansion caus “d ‘ ae 
by these varying \ Og 
cegrees of heat , « 

ses tl breakage. ¥ Se 

It isnot Dame Fortune ‘ 

or any of her relatives ‘ 


' 


but the working out of a 


scienti principle which “ 4 
can he met by the appli- 
t of common sense. I 


{ } \ 
have seen hou ives remove 

j from the boiling water of 

‘ er and set them on a cold 
| elain top table or in a cold 
‘ t and then bewail their re- 
verse fortune when the jars 
ppe d. mPometimes jars 

| because they have 
been OV rpacked Corn, 
peas, lix } Deans, sweet 
po'atoes, and pumpkin 
swell durit sterilization 


and a litth hould be 
allowed in the jar for ex- 
pansion when canning these 
pr ducts 

Loss of hi juid within the 
jars during sterilization’ is 


one of the chief sources of When placing jar in warm water insert the neck first, give the jar a turn or two, 
Be- and then lay the jar flat in the water. When this method is 


worry to home canners 
‘ » with the old open- 
kettle method it was neces- 

to have each jar completely filled many housewives feel 


that this is also necessary with more modern methods. Such is 

ot a fact, however, and, while the product above the water line 
may be a little less palatable the product will keep even tho 
the jar is only partially filled with liquid, provided other reasons 


for spoilage do not develop. Liquid will not be released from 
the jars if the water in the canner completely covers the jars 
at times 


The Cause of Flat-Sour 


What is termed by commercial canners as flat-sour causes 
housewives considerable trouble in their canning. It is not a 
ferment and therefore is frequently not discovered until the jar 
is opened for use. No successful method of eradication has as 
yet been discovered either for factory or home canning purposes. 
it, develops most rapidly on a hot, muggy day and at two tem- 
peratures, 80-100 degrees and 150-160 degrees. When blanched 
products are allowed to stand or when boiling water is added to 
the pack without the jars being immediately placed in the can- 
ner the first temperature is produced. When the jars are re- 

d from the canner and stacked together, thus retaining a 
portion of their heat, the second temperature results. It is, 
therefore, advisable to proceed thru the blanching and packing 

quickly as possible, and to allow the jars to cool rapidly after 
sterilization. Flat-sour develops most frequently in peas, beans, 
corn, and asparagus but sometimes appears in other products. 
Experienced home canners seldom have difficulty from this 




















followed the jar seldom breaks the 


source. Peas, corn, and some other products sometimes develop 
a cloudy appearance which creates mach concern. If the pro 
ucts are keeping well this is a result, in all probability, of rough 
handling which broke down the food cells, and does not aff 
their eating quality altho peas that were too old when canned 
sometimes break open during the canning process, causing 
cloudiness. Such peas are rather tasteless and are sometimes 
tough, due to their age rather than the cloudy condition of t! 
liquid 
Shrinkage of Products 
Careless canners whose jars are only partially filled after ster- 
ilization sometimes blame the method. Shrinkage of product 
during sterilization is frequently due to improper blanching and 
cold dipping. With greens for instance the products should be 
Mooahel until their bulk has been entirely reduced else they 
will continue to shrink after being packed in the jar. It is not 
unusual for a beginner in home canning to pack the jars loosely 
in her haste to get them into the canning outfit. Then, as ster- 
ilization proceeds, the products adjust themselves within the 
jars so that when the jars are removed they appear to have lost 
some of their contents. Over-sterilization, which of course 
breaks down the food cells, is a common cause of shrinkag: 
Another reason for partially filled jars lies in poor judgment in 
sizing the product to the container, such as attempting to pack 
large, irregularly shaped products into a small jar. Those can- 
ning by the old open kettle method anticipated a certain 
amount of difficulty thru the formation of mould on their 
fruit—and usually met their expectations. Users of more 
modern methods seldom experience this difficulty. Any 
mould on cold-pack canned food is invariably caused by 
something which occurs after sterilization has been 
completed. Either there is a defective top or rubber 
which allows the outside air to enter or the top was 
removed for some purpose after sterilization. When 
products are stored in a damp cellar for 
an extended period the rubber may rot, 
allowing air to enter and mould to 
develop, or a poor quality rubber may 
have stretched enough to admit air. 
The basis or foundation of prac- 
tically all soups is known as “stock.” 
This is usually made 
of beef hocks, joints, 
and bones containing 
marrow. These should 
be broken with a 
hatchet or cleav- 
er, placed in a 
large kettle con- 
taining five gal- 
lons of cold water 
to each twenty- 
five pounds of 
bones, and al- 
lowed to simmer 
(not boil) for six 
or seven hours. 
It is advisable if 
possible to place 
bones in a 
thin cloth sack for 
easy removal. No salt should be added and all fat should be 
skimmed off as it appears. When stock has been completed it 
should be poured into jars, rubber and top put in position in 
the usual manner, and sterilized in the home canner for forty 
minutes. Tops should then be tightened and the jars set away 
for later use. One of the reasons why home canned soup has 
not been popular in the past lies in the fact that it has been 
difficult to secure the meat stock and the vegetables at the 
same time. By making the stock at killing time it can be kept 
until the following summer when vegetables are available. 
On the other hand if soup stock is not available during the sum- 
mer the vegetables may be canned as usual and set aside for 
the addition of stock in the fall or winter months. Either home 
canned or home dried vegetables may be used in making various 
soup combinations and ingredients may be varied somewhat 
to suit individual tastes. The following recipes are suggested: 
Vegetable Soup. Soak six pounds of lima beans and four 
pounds of dried peas overnight or substitute an equal amount of 
canned lima beans and peas. Boil each half an hour. Blanch 
six pounds of cabbage, nine pounds of celery, sixteen carrots, 
six pounds of turnips, one pound of onions, four pounds of okra, 
and four pounds of parsley for three minutes. Plunge quickly in- 
to cold water and cut into small pieces, chopping onions and cel- 
ery extra fine. Mix all thoroly and season to taste. Add nostock 
to this recipe but pack into jars, put rubber and top in position, 
and sterilize for ninety minutes in your \Continued on page 132. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





To the women on the farms of America, the name Pillsbury has 


for generations stood for quality in flour. This name is now back 


of Piilsbury’s Family of Foods. 


This self-rising Pancake flour 
has a distinctly new flavor. It 
was thoroughly tried and tested 
before being put onthe market. 
It takes but a minute to make 
delicious brown pancakes. 


For a hungry family’s break- 
fast it can’t be beaten. PILLS- 
BURY’SWHEATCEREALfils 
upthat empty feelingwith whole- 
some, substantial food.It has an appe- 
tizing and pleasing taste that satisfies 
and provides unusual nourishment. 


For generations Pillsbury’s 
Best flour has been recognized 
as the finest all-purpose flour 
made, especially in homes where 
considerable baking is done it 
stands for economy and qualtiy. 


A selected Bran, scientifically 
sterilized and packed in air-tight 
cartons. It is a hearty, healthful 
food, and a splendid laxative. 
Bran Bread, Bran Cookies and deli- 
cious Bran Muffins may be made from 


PILLSBURY’S HEALTH BRAN. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


SERVICE FROM FOOTWEAR 


Cleaning and Care Lengthens the Life 





of Shoes 












ITH all kinds of boots and shoes 
almost prohibitive in price and the 
adv: ance still gong, on, the matte r 


of economy along this line should be one 
of earnest consideration. There is no 
doubt that with forethought and proper 
care of boots, shoes, oxfords, etc., many 
thousands of dollars could be annually 
saved along this line alone. 

Altho the first cost may seem high, 

best is the cheapest in buying foot- 

ear Especially is this true with the 
farmer and his family, for no other class 
put shoes to the test of durability that 
they do. ‘The farmer is out in all sorts 
of weather, working in barnyard filth and 
all kinds of soil, and seldom wears rubbers, 
his shoes must endure the hardest treat- 
ment in the daily routine of work. Farm 
children too must be out in snow and mud 
and often their shoes are pulled off wet 
laid near the fire, and ned to become 
dry and hard. 

Making Shoes Waterproof 


We would hardly expect machinery to 
give satisfactory service without atten- 
tion to oiling, cleaning, ete.’ Yet many a 
good pair of shoes never get more than a 
mere kicking off of the mud when enter- 
ing the door. Frequent cleaning and the 
1 of pi nty of good oil with needed re- 
ring done promptly will almost, if not 
quite, double the life of the ordinary foot- 


r. 

None of the leather now used in the 
making of shoes is altogether waterproof, 
yet by the careful application of some of 


the good waterproof compounds which 
may be purchased from all first-class shoe 
d ers. anv of the heavier work shoes 
I y be made practically free from leak- 


thru the pores of the leather. Beef 
rendered and applied to shoes while 
warm is much used on the farm for 
rendering shoes waterproof. Have the 
clean and dry before applying. Have 

y warm, but not hot, and warming 
shoes rub in freelv and well with the 
upplying plenty around where the 
] the uppers. Set in a warm place 
fter five minutes give a second ap- 
For softening and preserving 

rub in neats-foot oil once a 
| and rub in well with 
This preverits the 
| t r from drying out and cracking, 


vhich often results in a break. 
Give eareful attention to the soles. 
When they wear thin have them repaired 
before the upper becomes worn. 
Repair rips, holes and breaks as soon as 
D bl Unless this is done the shoes 
lo hape quickly and repairing is dif- 
ficult IXvery farmer should keep a good 
cobbler’s outfit of different sized lasts, 
KS, Sewing awl, etc. This work may 


be done cheaply at home but for the 
Sunday shoes we find it advisable to take 
them to more competent workman. 


Cleaning and Polishing 


Shoes for best wear may be preserved 
and their beauty and shape retained by 
good care. Plenty of good polish applied 
frequently will add much to the looks and 
lengthen their service. Clean when soiled 
and fill with paper to hold the shape. 


el 








Tan shoes should be well polished before 
being worn the first time. Clean when 
soiled and polish well. Keep this up and 
no spots will appear. Polish is to the fine 
footwear what oil is to the work shoe. 

When polishing shoes of any kind use 
a discarded chamois skin to put on the 
finishing touch. It is better than either 
brush or sponge. 

It is economical to keep good rubbers to 
wear with the best shoes in wet weather. 
Properly taken care of these rubbers will 
last a long time but they must not be 
left near the fire. Rubber will be injured 
with less heat than leather. Wet leather 
burns very easily and shoes or boots 
should never be placed too near the fire 
when wet. If desired to dry out on the 
inside, fill the shoes with warm paper, 
oats or other absorbent material and leave 
over-night. 

Shoes usually break in wrinkled places 
first. These should be looked after and 
kept well oiled. Hundreds of good pairs 
of shoes are thrown aside every year when 
a pair of half soles and a good application 
of oil would lengthen their service at least 
half as long again. When a child, the oiling 
of the shoes was a part of the weekly work. 
Now few people ever think of ‘such a 
thing. With such heavy advances in the 
prices, it seems that we must give more 
thought to getting longer service from 
our footwear.—Mrs. L. Y. 


WHAT MY ‘NEIGHBOR TOLD ME 


To bake my meringue pies, as lemon and 
cocoanut, in a slow oven, and then they 
would not fall, and when I took them out 
of the oven to set them in a warm place so 
as not to have a draft strike them. 

To always place waxed paper or buttered 
paper, in the bottoms of my cake pans, 
and not allow the paper to come up on the 
sides, as it was liable to burn. 

To add a litile cinnamon to my cocoa or 
chocolate, when I served it for luncheon. 

T’o save all my left over iced tea and use it 
for “hurry up” afternoon cooling drinks. 
Of course, I have to add some orange juice 
and any other fruit juices that I can find. 

To put a few crackers thru the meat 
grinder after having ground raisins or 
dates, as the crackers help to clean the 
grinder, without wasting any of the 
“goodies’’ and the few crumbs, added to 
the batter do no harm at all. 

To use cold coffee in making chocolate 
cake instead of milk or water. If I do not 
have the recuired amount that my recipe 
calls for I fill out with milk, as the mixing 
does not do any harm. 

To put the cantaloupe in paper bags in 
the icebox and then ncthing else gets their 
flavor. Even if one has been cut I find 
that it keeps much fresher this way. 

Never to beat my fudge until it is per- 
fectly cold, and not to give it any oc- 
casional stirs during cooling either, as it 
is liatle to get ny. As soon as it forms 
a scit ball, = tested in cold water, 
quickly place it in a cool place, and do not 
move it until it is perfectly cool, then 
place it over the fire, for just a second, as it 
wrobably will be stic!-y < ss the edges 
_ hard to beat.—L. B. V 
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Bring Happiness 
to tous Home 





ARTEMIS 


PLAYER - PIANO 


You need a fine, modernplayer-piano 
in your home—no doubt about that. It 
provides pleasure and contentment for 
you such as nothing else will. It amuses 
the children, makes home attractive to 
them and helps in their musical edu- 
cation. 

The Artemis is the nationalized“‘one 
price” guaranteed player-piano that 
satisfies every taste and suits every 
» pocketbook, 

||| _ Of beautiful tone and handsome 
|| finish, the Artemis is not beyond your 
i 

| 











reach, It gives you everything you 

would wish for except extra frills and 

i] extra prices. You can use it as a player 

|| or play it by hand. 

| | No matter where you live, the price 

] ofthe Artemis is the same. The amount 
is stamped on each instrument and is 

made a condition of the guarantee, 


|| Artemis Universal Prices 


| Popular Idol Model - $495 
Music Lover Model - 535 
l Musician Model - + 590 
Artist Model - © « 645 
i) Some reliable piano merchant near 
|| you offers the Artemis. Ask us for his 
|} mame and address and we will send 
| you the beautiful Artemis catalog No. 
| 5 Free. 
1] 
| 





Manufactured and Guaranteed by the | 


Thompson Piano Mfg. Co. 


(Division of Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co.) Hii 
Steger Building, Chicago, Tl, \} 


| 
| 
| 15,000 Satisfied Artemis Patrons Every Year 
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Rien 8 5 
$40 OR iA te 





10 Centsa Day Pays 


For This Symphonola 
Plays all records, Victor ,Columbia, Edison. Pathe,L 
Wonder, Emerson. Take a year to pay, after 30 da 
trial. Compare its tone for clearness volume, withr 
costly instruments, Return at our expense it it 2a 
make good. Ask today for the e 
Beautiful Illustrated Symphonola Book FR 


Shows this and other Grapheseie styles, sold on car “aym 


ret our list of the late.~ song 
$ ymphonola Records ¢ dance, popular clear soundin<, 


- toned dise records. Playable on any Phonogra; 


Larkin Ca, Desk SSF 919, __Buffaio, N. Y- 








Send us a Sketch 
or Model and ex 
Invention for of your 

our 


opinion concerning its patentable nature. 

“HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” Sent cant on on Request. 
It tells how to apply for Patents, Trade-marks, 
Foreign Patents, Copyrights, etc.; gives informa- 
tion on Patent Procedure; tells what every inven- 
tor should know. Thousands of Inventors, who 
are our clients, are our reference. 





CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE 
25 Years Experience. 410 7th St., Washington, 
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WELL LIKED DESSERTS 
Standard Cake 


% c. butter 4 tsp. baking powder 
9c, sugar 1 tsp. vanilla 

4 eggs i tap. lemon extract 
1 ilk 3 ¢. flour 


Cream the butter, add the sugar and 
the egg yolks and beat for two minutes. 
Mix and sift the flour and baking powder 
and add with the milk to the creamed 
mixture. Beat for two more minutes, then 
add the egg whites (stiffly beaten), and 
the vanilla and lemon extracts. Fill two 
loaf cake pans, (lined with waxed paper) 
one-half full. Bake in a moderate oven 
for 25 minutes. 

This cake may be poured into three 
layer cake pans if desired. 

Frost with cocoanut icing. 

Cocoanut Icing 


3 c. sugar 1 tsp. vanilla 
6 c. water 4 tsp. lemon 
} egg whites 24 ©. cocoanut 


Mix the sugar and water and cook with- 
out stirring, until a portion, when dropped 
from a spoon, spins a thread. Pour, 
slowly, over the egg whites, stiffly beaten, 
continue beating until the mixture be- 
comes thick and creamy, then add the 
extracts and the cocoanut, and spread 

on the cake. The secret of the success 
of this icing, depends upon the constant 
and vigorous strokes in beating. 

Butter Scotch Pie 
ec. butter 3% oc. milk 
6 ¢. brown sugar 1 tsp. vanilla 
1 tsp. salt 

Melt the butter and add the flour and 
sugar, when well mixed ‘cook, stirring 
constantly, until the mixture browns 
slightly then add the salt, egg yolks, and 
I ‘and cook in a double boiler until the 
sugar is thoroly dissolved and the mixture 

thick (about 25 minutes). 

\dd the vanilla and beat for 2 minutes. 

r into two baked pie shells and cover 

1 & meringue. 

Meringue 

i egg whites 4 c. sugar 
Beat the egg whites until very stiff and 
add the sugar and beat for two minutes. 


P 
I lighty on top the filling in the pies. 
Bake in @ moderate oven for about five 
minutes or until a delicate brown color. 
Banana Pie 
ec. flour 1 tsp. vanilla 
c. sugar ig tsp. lemon 
» tep. salt 1 c. Banana 
gz yolks 1 tbsp. lemon juice 
2 oc. milk 


Mix the flour, sugar and salt in the 

er part of a deuble boiler, add the egg 
yolks and milk slowly and beat well. 
Cook, stirring frequently, until the mix- 
t is very thick, add the extracts and 
allow to eool, then add the diced bananas 
mixed with the lemon juice. Pile a mer- 
ingue made from the egg whites on the 
top and browa. 

Lemon Pie (Two pies) 


rz yolks 16 tsp. salt 
sugar 2 c. water 
c. flour 1¢ c. lemon juice 


1 tsp. lemon rind 
Beat the egg yolks until very thick and 
light-colored, slowly add the sugar and 
a small amount of water and mix until 
my. Add the flour, salt, lemon juice 
and rind. Cook in a double boiler until 
' thick. Pour into two pie shells 
ked) and cover with a meringue. 
Fruit Cream Pie 


ee cream 16 c. figs 
powdered sugar 14 «. citron (diced) 
nut meats 4 o. lemon juice 
raising 4% tsp. salt 


Beat the cream very stiff. Add the 
r, nuts, raisins, figs, citron, lemon 
and salt. Pile lightly in a baked pie 
| and serve. 


\fter all, is it sensitiveness—or just 
chiness? 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 

















to get hosiery with long-wearing value. You get both when you 
buy Durablee DURHAM. To know the true value of this hosiery 
is to save on your stocking expense. Money is saved with fewer 
new pairs to buy—and the trouble of darning is avoided. 
Durable-DURHAM wears longer because it is made stronger. 
The Durham dyes do not fade and the stockings keep a long 
lasting good appearance. Best of all, it is reasonably priced. And 
meets every stocking need. Styles for men and women include 
all fashionable colors and come in all weights from the lightest 
lisle to the thick, warm, fleecy lined hosiery for winter wear. 


DURABLE | 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


Every pair of Durable-eDURHAM Hosiery is extra strongly re- 
inforced. The legs are full length, tops wide and elastic, soles and 
toes are smooth, seamless and even. Sizes are accurately marked. 

Look for the trade mark ticket attached to each pair. You 
should be able to buy Durable-DURHAM Hosiery at any deal- 
er's. If you do not find it, please write our sales office, 88 Leonard 
Street, New York, giving us the name of your dealer. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
Sales Office: 88 Leonard Street New York 
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4 > usiness, many band- 
Fine Quality some styles, genuine 
through and through worsted goods, 
beautiful narrow weave, smooth silky 


‘and eatlafaction cal conde 5-00 valee of 

MONEY 4 ~~ gt > ety $5.00 pants, 

while they last, one pais 

ee for =" ee $185 

Cash P You'can earn & lot 
of extra money by 
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E TO Working & Driv- 
ENA SES ng oes ire 


True Value in Hosiery is Measured 
by the Extra Wear it Gives 


It is one thing to get good looking hosiery—and quite another, 


GLORIANA 


(Banner) 


All year wearin 
stocking Soft combed 
yam, lisle finish. Ex- 
tra fine gauge. Wide 


heels and toes. Black, 


white, cordovan. 





We manufacture a 


i Vr cS Na wat ing fad Driving Gloves 
b<¥i-)) ORDER J MONEY aaa 


use — made from the 
b 
sewn with the best of 
Thread The illustra- 
tion is a photo repro- 


est of Leather and 


uction of one of our 


yopular W orkingGloves 

W. pay the delivery and 
guarantee entire satis- 
faction with every pair 
Catalogue on request 
showing other styles and 
prices, 


The Trumbull Glove Co. 


simple direetions No. 2003. Price $1.25 Johnstown, New York 








for $1.50; Twenty skeins or 


Money Makers | pet bale $7.25. 
tly in ¥ atensils, bot | Send for them to 














Mikete Mig.o. bes 409 hesterdaahe?. | Litchfield, 7 


Fea Ret otter. Just —-- 
WES RATES assy. || Anitling Varn, For Socks or Sweaters 
Dept. R612, 515 8.FranklinSt.,Chieago | A special price as Jong as yarn lasts. Four skeins 


4% ibs. to bale. price 


A postal card will bring samples. 


Taier eae,ete, Inert ad Ughteny 10 47d THE LITCHFIELD WOOLEN MILLS 


- Minnesota. 
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132 
TOUR HOME CANNING TROUBLES 


Continued from page 128 
bot water canner 

Vegetable Soup With Stock. Soak 1 pound 
d rice and 4 pound of lima beans for 
gvelve hours. Cook half a pound of pearl 
jarley for two hours. Blanch one pound 
aach of onions and carrots, one red pepper, 
and one medium sized potato for three 
ninutes. Give them a quick, cold dip and 
then cut into small cubes, mixing thoroly 
with rice. barley, and lima beans. Pack 
ut the top. Make a smooth paste of half 
1 pound of wheat flour and blend in five 
gallons of soup stock. Boil three minutes 
and add four ounces of salt. Com »lete 
filling the jars with this mixture. Then 
put rubber and top in position as usual 
and sterilize for ninety minutes. 

Cream of Pea Soup. Soak eight pounds 
»f dried peas overnight or substitute an 
squal amount of fresh or canned peas. 
\iter cooking until these are thoroly 
softened mash them finely and add five 
gallons of soup stock. After bringing to a 
boil, pass thru a fine sieve. Add half a 
pound of flour made into a smooth paste. 
Then add ten ounces of sugar and three 
eunces of salt. Cook until the soup begins 
to thicken, and then pack in the jars. Put 
rubbers and tops in position and sterilize 
tor ninety minutes 

Cream of Potato Soup. Slice a half 
pound of potatoes thinly and add to five 
gallons of soup stock, boiling for ten min- 
ites Add three ounces of salt half a 
pound of butter, and a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of pepper. Boil slowly for five 
minutes Add three tablespoonfuls of 
flour which have been mixed into a smooth 
paste. ( ‘ook three minutes, pack into the 
jars, put rubbers and tops in position 
and sterilize for ninety minuces 

Bean Soup. To three pounits of beans 
which have been soaked cvermeit or to 
their equivalent in fresh or canoed beans, 
add twuv pounds of ham cut into quarter 
inch pieces and placed in a small sack. 
Place beans and ham in a kettle containin 
four gallons of water and boil slowly un 
the beans are very soft. Remove the ham 
and beans from the liquor and mash the 
beans finely. Place the mashed beans and 
the liquor into five gallons of soup stock 
and bring to a boil. Fill the jars, put rub- 
bers and tops in position in the usual man- 
ner and sterilize for two hours 

Cream of To»mato Soup. To a quart of | 
tomato pulp add an eighth of a teaspoon- 
ful of baking soda, two teaspoonf uls of 
granulated sugar, and salt and pepper to 
taste. Boil for seven minutes. Simmer a 
quart of milk and three tablespoonfuls of 
butter for six minutes, then pour into the 
kettle containing the tomato pulp, and 
boil for five minutes Please note that 
this is for immediate use only and is made 
from the tomato pulp which you canned 
ior soup mirxture last summer. 





PROPER WAY TO LAY LINOLEUM 


When laying linoleum in kitchen, pan-| 


try, or bath room, try the following plan. | 
[It costs a little more in time and trouble, | 
it the final pleasing result is well worth | 
ra wof©r 
temove the quarter-round shoe mould- 

l ul ind he yr Chis shoe 

m i ig ~ i I lding that | 
etween the floor and’ 

Before laying, be sure the linoleum -1s| 

ri id soft, otherwise it is very apt 


inrolung Use no tacks, but} 
i iw brads to secure linoleum | 
or at the joints. Do not fasten! 
edges ! nd roon \fter being laid, | 


ish! 


ice shoe moulding on top of linoleum. 
‘his holds it firmly around outside of 
minates the ugly dust catching 
racks which would otherwise exist, and! 
thus makes the linoleum an integral part 
of the floor.—W. E. C, 
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flooded grave, 
Casket dry 

and flowers 
dried as they 
were, | 
















No Tomb of Monarch More Secure 


| 

' 

All the protective advantages of a Mausoleum, cost- 

| ing thousands of dollars, are secured at little expense to 
ghose who trust their well-loved dead to the 


The Clark Grave Vault 
| **That They May Rest In Peace’’ 
Interment in the Clark Grave Vault is a perpetual 
comfort and satisfaction to those left behind. You | 
KNOW that the dear one is safely at rest—unmolested \ 
by dampness, water, ghouls or other destroying | 
elements. 1 
The Clark Grave Vault is built from heavy plates of 
Keystone, rust-resisting steel, electrically welded into 
en air-tight bell, Through an inviolable law of Nature 
mo water can enter, Each Clark Grave Vault is tested 
up te 2% tons hydraulic resistance and guaranteed for 
50 years. 
No one will ever regret the purchase of a Clark Grave 
Vault—Handsome, Substantial, Impressive, Safe, Mod. 
erate in Price. 





Recommended and sold by all conscientious under- 
"Pictorial record of hositive quality roof 
mshdenvemm AddeeDeae S 2 


The Clark Grave Vault Co, 
Town and Starling Sts. 































FARM BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ LEADER | 


AND CLUB ACHIEVEMENTS | 


Is filling a need for the Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work and Junior So! 
diers of the Soil. For several years the Club Work and activities of farm 
boys and girls have needed a champion, a paper that boys and girls could cal! 
their own. At last we have it and subscriptions are coming by hundreds and 
thousands. The paper is full of inspization and fyn, and is indeed the Farm 
boys’ and girls’ leader from every standpoint. 
25c Per Year soitie sec will te increased as the Temands for the paye 

grow. Owing to the increase in size, ccet of paper, etc., th 
subscription price from now on, wij] be 25c per year, but, 
September number Farm Boys’ 


* 3 
How to Earn Premiums Gir.s’ Leader will contain a full page ad 
—— —— of Boys’ and Girls’ Club prem 3 
which may be earned through subecriptions to the club paper. This ad will explain how you 
can earn achievement pins, club monograms, banners, oonnants, uniforms, etc. Also Ju 
Soldiers of the Soil may earn a J.5.5. anitorm in the seme way 











Send us 25c for one year, or 50c for two years subscription, and a list of eight 
your friends who would like te 22ve a sample copy of the club paper, and I will send 
cur Junior Soldier badge, club premium circular, and nelpful literature FREE. 








- an <2. ed 





E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. Farm Boys’ and Girls’ Leader. 


Des Moines, lowa —i enclose here with 


subscription vo Farm Boys’ aad Girls’ Leader and Club Achievements Please begin 
the .--aumber. Also mail me your Junior Soldier of the Soil B 
Club Premium Cirewar, and nelpful literature REE, and Enroll n your Junior Sold 
¥ the Soil Army 

Do you want a loan?...... 

Deo you want to act as agent foi this paper? 

My Name is Post Office 


RAB DD... ccccscccces Box No eeee State. . 














SUCCESSPUL PARMING 


The Fot on the Fedal Starts 
the uhi-Motor at its Task 

















CAMOUFLAGED SOFT WOOD 
When the painter a few years ago left 
our soft wood floor around the living room 
rug looking exactly as if it were hard wood, 
determined to learn the secret of his 
rt and to camouflage some of our floors. 

[ had always wished that the stairway 
and hall upstairs were painted or varn- 

shed anything but watermelon green. 
So it was here that I first. applied my 
newly acquired knowledge. 

Following my instructions, I first ap- 
plied a coat of deep yellow floor paint. I 
was afraid that the color was not right 
but I was following directions. In a 
couple days this first coat was followed by 
another. I used the prepared floor paint 
which ean be purchased at any drug store 
or paint shop. If the floors to be treated 
were ones which had never been painted 
before turpentine would have been used 
as a thinner for the paint. In that case 
too, more than two coats of the yellow 
paint would be necessary. 

While this second coat was drying, I 
purchased a graining set, and got the 
painter to mix up a bottle of the graining 
compound which he had used on the down- 
stairs floors. The graining set consisted 
of a steel comb about three inches wide 
with long closely set teeth, and a rubber 
rocker which resembled a blotter holder 
used on writing desks, only that the rubber 
was cut. im scrolls and curls with various 
waves between. 

As I Bpplied the on brown graining 
compel would run the rocker over the 
floor surface, one board at a time; then 
run over this design with the steel comb. 
The result was a very good imitation of 
the graining on real hard wood floors. 

If the design I chanced to produce was 
not pleasing | would brush over the sur- 
face, then use the rocker and the comb 
again With different results. 

After this third coat I put on two 
coats of ordinary floor varnish, allowing 
plenty_@f time for complete drying be- 
tween each coat. 

The result was a satisfactory floor cover- 
ing which has satisfactorily stood hard and 
constant use. A coat of varnish in the 
spring and again in the fall gives new 
life and lustre to the floor. 

I have since heard of people using means 
similar to those described above in camou- 
flaging their woodwork, door casings, 
vindows, moldings, base boards, ete. 

H. H. H. 


A SOAP ECONOMY 
When cakes of soap become worn down 
to the point of breaking, their use gives 
small satisfaction, and there is sure to be 
msiderable waste. Remove such pieces 
rom the soap dish as soon as it becomes 
ipparent that the cake has seen its best 
lays. Put all such pieces aside until a 
goodly number have been collected. 
When a goodly supply is collected, 
have them all up and cover with boiling 
iter. Simmer gently until the soap is 
ssolved and a thick jelly formed, Add 
teaspoonful of borax to each cupful of 
jelly. If desired to remould it into 
kes, continue the process of evaporation 
til nearly all water which you put in 
been driven off. Turn into a square 
x lined with wax paper, and mark into 

iall cakes or any small mould. 
If you wish to make a soap jelly for 
impooing or bath purposes, add the 
ax as directed and a tablespoonful of 
mmonia, household strength. Beat 
.oroly and add enough water to make 
he jelly the consistency of thin cream. 
Bottle and use as necessary.—E. G. W. 
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DEALERS—Write for Terms of Maytag Sales Franchise 
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and dependable as the electric current. The 


ee the power produced is as constant 


is a small gasoline engine installed 


under the the tub, just as the electric motor is at- 
tached to the electric washer. 


It does both washing and wringing and is easily operated by a 
woman or even a child old enough to be a helper about the house. 
More than 100,000 are now in use, and four yearsof progress and re- 
Gnement in manufacture have established the Multi- Motor in absolute 
supremacy among power washersfor homes not electrically equipped. 
The Maytag Electric Washer, the favorite in electrically appointed 
city homes, is adapted to use in connection with any standard farm 
electric lighting plant. 


Write for a Maytag Househola 


Manual. It will be mailed gratis, 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 


Branches: 


INDIANAPOLIS, MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY; 
PORTLAND, (OREGON) WINNIPEG 








ness inclinations may be, you 
can’t hope to succeed with- 
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oceney Electrical Engineer -. Lawyer 
ound Telephone Engineer -----usiness Manager 
Architect .. Auditor 
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ou The Buzzing Wind Jammer 
lt Cries Quit 

Serew it on your Tire 

Valve Set at the Press- 

ure you need Pumpaway 

- and when you have just 

enough air in the Tire 
IT BUZZES 


Saves Tires—Gasoline--Re- 


pairs TIME and PATIENCE 













Accuracy Guaranteed 
Money Refunded if you 
are not satisfied 

dent Postpaid on 
receipt of $1.50 De- 
scriptive Circular 





=— 
VALVE CONNECTION 
Mailed on request. 
HARTLEY SCREW COMPANY 


Dept. E, 132 Central Avenue 
P. O. Box 405 Newark, N. J, 
Ue 









ATENTS-=' | "RADE MARKS 
PROCURED- REGISTERED-~ 
A compreh enstv perien y ote 
and development of your ong Booklet Stintermetion, miviee ped 
isclosing idea, free on request, ICHARD 6B 


35 Owen Bldg, W. 
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MAKE OVER YOUR OLD KITCHEN 


| ee 


Per ps 
y 


kitchen plans too. 


done alx 


ne to the other 
gras} this new 


efficiency idea of 
routing work.”’ 
If we watch our- 
| closely as 
wor! in the 

| ; we will 

BEC that there 


are ist two pro- 
CESSE in all 
kitchen work, 
the preparing of 
food ind the 
clearing away. 
i ach of these 
processes covers 
distinet equlp- 
ment For in- 
stance, in pre- 
paring a cake, I 
must first get ma- 
terials from stor- 
age next pre- 
pare them on 
some surface like 

table, third 
cook them, and 


last lay them on 


another surface to serve them. This means that the pantry, 
and stove must be close together, if we are 
» save steps and time. On the other hand, to clear away 
the soiled dishes from the dining-room, there is an entirely 
If we notice carefully how we 
do this, we will see that we take the soiled dishes right to 
1 sink, then wash, dry and lay them away. In other words 
the sink with a surface at either side on which to stack and 
drain dishes, and the shelves or closets where the dishes and 
pots must be laid away must be close together. 

I have shown this idea in the diagram, and you will le 
see what a difference good and poor arrangement of the 
main equipment makes in the number of steps taken while 
Even if the stove and the sink are stationery, we 


kitchen tabk 


different routing process 


working 
may be able to move 
some of the other 
plece into the right 
relation to them A 
kitchen table can be 
mounted on castors, 
f d with a lower 
shelf 1 used near 
( stove, Or Aa 
re ! ind of table 


\ uuld easily be 

Tel of lumber at 
ay ull pense and used 
near the sink for stack 
ng soiled dishe if it 


vere impossible to 


{ 


she lve s, 


lowest shelf I nailed a three-inch strip. Into this I 
1 distance of three inches apart. On 
colander, etc., all the 
p hat were needed in the work done at the table. Similarly, 
‘ r the sink or underneath it, will ac- 


ec n hooks it 


strip placed ne 


y 


l bump into a door. 
do it over this fall 


ng eggbeater 


Sept., 1914 


Route Work and Arrange Equipment Accordingly 


ck over my kitchen,” wrote a woman the other 
lo nothing but walk and walk. Every time I turn 
It is dingy and inconvenient. 
Will you please help me?” 
other women are thinking of remodeling or repaint- 
eir kitchens this fall and I want to help them with their 
First be assured that no matter how small 
or apparently inconvenient your kitchen is, something can be 
yvut it and it can be a great deal improved. 
have taken dingy, uncomfortable kitchens in old farmhouses, 
id made them attractive and easy ot work in. 
thing, small kitchens are better than large kitchens, because 
in the extremely large kitchen, table, stove and sink are so 
parated that much time and effort is wasted walking from 
The first thing to do in any re-planning is to 





A handy shelf that may be placed wherever 
onvenient 


By CHRISTINE FREDERICK 


dishwashing tools. 


inches higher! 


I myself 


As a general 












Vegetable knives and equipment over the paring 
table where such foods are prepa 





T 


funnel, grater, 





he « 


ae 








orner shelves accomodate uten,ils used at the table below. 


commeodate the soap-shaker, dishmop, plate scraper and oth 


Another important point, very easily remedied, is the rig] 
height of everything in our kitchen. How many times we be: 
our backs over sinks too low, over tables which should be 
A small block of wood or a large castor, can | 
placed under each table leg, or it can be fitted into a kind . 
glass castor-cup now on the market. Sometimes even the sto, 
is too low and should be raised higher. If the sink is too loy 
we can have the plumber make it as high as is convenient f: 
our own heigh at the expense of a few dollars. 
wish to do this, we can use an inverted wire drainer in th 
bottom of the sink, and set the dish pan on this. Or, by usin 
a high stool fitted with castors or rollers, we can sit down t 
work, and in this way, the difference between our own height 


If we do nm 


and the sink wil! 
not be so notice 
able. 

Unless the fuel 
used in the 
kitchen is very 
dirty , opel 
shelves fo 





kitchen utensils 
are the most ef 
ficient, altho |! 


know that many 
women combat 
this new idea 
A group of nar- 
row shelves, not 
more than ten 
inches wide, 
placed close to- 
gether, furnishes 
the ideal storage 
place for all sorts 
of supplies, uten- 
sils and dishes 
The shelves 
should be so nar- 
now that the 
depth will only 
accommodate one 
article and then 
there will be no 
pushing one thing 
out of place to 
get behind it for 
another. 

Glass contain- 
ers add to the 
neat appearance 
of shelves, and 
can be used for 
storing all sup- 
plies like rice, 
sugar, spices, etc 

It is not sanitary to 
keep food in paper 
bags where it may ab- 
sorb moisture and dust 
and thus be robbed of 
crispness and flavor. 
Glass containers, hold- 
ing one, two or more 
quarts, equipped with 
snap or screw covers, 
which are practically 
airtight, may be ob- 
tained. If labels are 
used on containers, 
there will be still less 
yulling around and 
hoation for’ unnamed 
cartons or boxes. Ten 
cents worth of labels 
would more than sup- 
ply the kitchen for a 
year. 

Some women say to 
me that they under- 
stand efficiency to 
mean a great supply of 


tools and devices. On the contrary, efficieney means simplicity 
and a “fewness,”’ of pans, pots or utensils. Most kitchens con- 
tain far too much equipment. It is surprising how few are the 
actually necessary pots and pans with which to do a family 
cooking One of the first steps in making 


(Continued on page 139 
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At Last— 


METAL BeEps that really belong 
in the daintily furnished bedroom 


WOMAN knows that even old-fashioned 
metal beds were sanitary— 
The thing that jarred her sensibilities 
was the way they looked in the room. 

The general run of metal bed design has not 
kept pace with interior decoration. 

The first metal beds were made of commer- 
cial gas or water pipe—a mechanical job all 
through. 

And then—commercial tubing is hard to do 
anything with. It has a seam running the full 
length of the tube. It is rough in spots—un- 
evenly finished. 

* * * 

Women have asked ““Why doesn’t somebody 
put good designs into metal beds—following the 
accepted ideals of line, form, composition!” 

That is precisely what the Simmons Com- 
pany has done. They have worked on it for 
years. 

They have even invented a truly seamless 
tubing. 

And they have just brought out some very 
beautiful beds. 


7 & * 


Here is one of the new Simmons designs— 


























(C) Simmons Company 1919 


The Tuvor—No., 1963 

It is made of Simmons Seamless Square and 
Rectangular Tubing throughout. Artistic 
center effects—decorations in relief. Easy 
running casters. 

Has the Simmons Patented Pressed Steel 
NOISELESS CORNER LOCKS. 

Your choice of Double Width and Twin 
Pairs—and especially pleasing in TWIN PAIRS. 
Enameled in the accepted Decorative Colors. 

Now, a woman can select a Simmons Bed 
or Twin Pair which meets her every require- 
ment of form and color. 

Beautiful in form—because this Seamless 
Steel Tubing is worked readily into the subtle 
lines drawn by the designer. 

Exquisite in finish and color—because the 
enamel holds perfectly all over to the smooth 
surface of this new tubing—not affected by 
changes in temperature and seldom chipped 
even by a severe knock. 

* * * 

Everyone knows Simmons Beds—Aui/t for Sleep 

The quiet, restful beds. The beds with the Simmons 
Patented Pressed Steel Corner Locks, which prevent 
rattle and squeak, The beds that invite complete relax 
ation and deep, sound sleep. 

Now, with the added charm of fine design, Simmon 
Beds are doubly worth while. 

These new designs are in the hands of leading m 
chants everywhere. If you have any difficulty in finding 
them, we shall be glad to give you the names of merchants 
convenient to your home. 
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the “Tudor,” illustrated above in Twin Pair. 
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SIMMONS COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA NEWARK, NEW JERSEY MONTREAL, CANADA 


SIMMONS BEDS -Built forSleep 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Catalog Notice 


signs of Ladies’, 


) de 


trating 


2953 


fo blue satiz 


f ' f j 
a 4 | ¢ r rb) r. \ = \ 
. Ne 761 Yu 
we! 
Ut est of contrasting ma- 
erial. Bro taupe and blue green 
. and white o 3, would be pleasing. The 
. rocade or r | skirt is a thr ece model with gathered fulness 
\\ ige |} at the wais i io made on prevailing lines 
Width of sk ywer edge is about 144 yard 
7 sizes 36, 38, 40, 4 This pattero i rises: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
sure Size 38 requires | and 46 inches Dust measur Size 38 requires 5% 
i4 Pr l el | yards of 44 inch materia rice 10 cents 
“ attractively develoy 2944—Chevioct * i, Serge, velour or 
DW uming of velvet and embroid- | tricotine, velvet, corduroy, and mixed suiting are 


Fall & 


Send 10c In silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date 

Winter 1919-1920 Catalog, containing 

Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a concise ead com- 

prehensive article on dressmaking, also some (ue 
) the 


ints 


for the needle 


various, simple stitehes) all valuable hints to the home Gresemaker. low 





LADIES DRESS 


RIS6 


~ 4 











How to Order Patterns 


sumber and sise wanted, as patterns cannot be duplicated 
tern and address your letter to Pattern Dept. Successful Farming, Des \{o\nos 
a 








and in full 





Sept., 19 


Write your name and address plainly 
Be careful to give ect 
Enclose price ste 





, 
- es = 
; te enre ; 
— | > 
ORESS 
WT\ 50q22 
\ 
te Nek, f G4 [OL K 
— RIZD 
all good for this style The coat is loose fitt 
The skirt may be finished without th iff. Br 


be nice for this design. 


serge with facing of tan, or blue with white, w« 
The pattern is cut iz 


sizes: 


2, 14 and 16 years 


Size 14 will require ( 


yards of 27 inch material 


Price 
2951—Plaid gingham was used for this mod 


10 e¢ 


with white poplin for trimming 


nt 
its 


Plaid and p 


woolen ‘ 


mild be 


combined for this dress It 


nice also for linen and organdie, challie and satir 





or velveteen and charmeuse. 


The pattern is cut 















, sizes: 3, 8, 19 and 12 years. Size 8 requires 
, yards of 36 inch material. Price 10 cents 
Waist 2964, Skirt 2891—This very attractive 


ination would be nice for organdie, challie, 


figured or plain. Bands of embroidery in 
rs would form a suitable trimming. Pattern 
wnhishes the waist model and pattern 2891 

s the skirt. One could develop this in blue 
ta with bands of taupe georgett« The Waist 
in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 
easure. The skirt in 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 
und 34 inches waist measure. Its width at 
wer edge is 1? yard Tro make this design 
edium size will require 5); yards of 36 inch 


is llustration caus tor f » separate patterns 


will be mailed to uidress on receipt of 











nia fo ea 
2950—In taffeta, serge, velvet, gabardine or 
this model will be very becoming. The trim- 
buttons is smart and effective. As here 
vn, taupe serge was combined with georgette 
natched shade Blue velvet and satin would 
The pattern is cut in 3 sizes: 16, 18 and 
ears. Size 18 will require 474 yards of 44 inch 


J. Width of skirt at lower edge, is about 

rd Price 10 cents 
2940—Serge, gabardine, velvet, corduroy, taffeta, 
repe de chine and all wash fabrics are good 
style. The blouse is made to slip over the 


The skirt is a two piece mod rhis pattern 
in 4 sizes: 8, 10 12 and 14 years Size 10 
yuire 444 yards of 30 inch material. Price 
2966—Here is a good model for serge, gabardin 
poplin, voile, cl ed or plaid woolen, and 
vash fabrics The tu may be omitted 
n is cut in 4 sizes: 8, 1 12 and 14 years 
2 will require 374 yards 10 inch material 
962—This style is made so that the closing 
re rereed The sleeve may e finished in 
elbow length. Gingha seersucker, lawn 
percak iri ine! r flannellett 
ised for this design rhe pattern is cut 
$4, 36, 35, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
Size 38 requires yards of 36 inch 
Width of dress at lower edge 1 ibout 

Pri 0 cents 
2951—This model is “different,” from the usual 


It is ox fortable, cool and easy to 





G ham 1 a ut check or plaid pattern, 

wit % dot or ur or str ped seersucker 
used Lawn, drill und alpaca are good 

Che pattern is cut in 4 sizes: Small, 32-34 

im, 36-38; Large, 40-42; and Extra Large 

6 finches bus t measure size Medium re- 

6 yards 36 inch material. Price 10 cents 
2942— The ‘all boy will be pleased with this 
which is comfortame and has roomy 


The sleeve may ein writst or elbow 
The pattern is good for di — in 
um, seersucker, khaki, drill or linen It is 
t sizes: 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. Size 4 requires 
urd of 27 inch material Price 10 cents. 
2945—For this charming little model, one could 
ingham and lawn, organdie and dotted Swiss 
and crepe or satin. The dress is also nice 
id suiting, for serge, seersucker or poplin 
the guimpe of crepe, lawn or batiste. The 
rn is cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Size 
yuires 2 yards of 27 inch material for the 
ye and 27% yards for the dress. Price 10 cents 
PICKLING BITS 
rape leaves give a green color to 
les, and produce a ple: asing, char- 
ristic flavor. The color is he ightened 
pouring the vinegar cold over the 
les and gradually bringing to the 
g point. 
\lum water makes pickles crisp, one 
poonful for one quart of water is 
igh. 
1e Teceptacle, holding pick’es during 
making, should be well protected 
dust. 
\iways use a good grade of vinegar 
iT kling and fresh, crisp, perfect vege- 
(wenty-four hours long enough for 
pickles to soak in the brine solution; 
ft in longer, they will shrivel. 
ne to one and one-half cups of salt 
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ment of such splendid quali 
free petticoat in the 





Not such a bargain as this anywhere else. And we 
risk. This og skirt 1 made of splendid qu 
fabric oe 











with silk sik beat in arrow head style and fancy ivory buttons. 


no money oe 


along with this great skirt 


This Fi ine 


bargain we give you 


flounce, air tucks, 
ratio. Length 32 to 42in. 













Don't Send a Penn 


You must see this benntifel, modish skirt to really believe that you can get a gar- 
ity and style at our price, That is why we e nd it on approval— 

mot a penny for you to send now. (And if you act at once—there'sa : 
in.) Just the coupon—that’s all, and we 
eend this wonderful, latest style skirt for your examination and try- 
on. Send it back if you are not satisfied. (See coupon.) 


stunning serge Skirt 


. Has 8 fashionable kni fe plaits at 
nished at top with le large novelty pockets which are trimmed 


in unique style cut in 2 parts, lined with sateen and trimmed with buttons. 
Seams all bound; has splendid belting. All eizes. Colors, biack and 
mavy blue. There’s class in every line of this wonderful skirt. You are 
sure of being dressed in absolutely correct style when you have it on. 

tel $5.65 for skirt on arrival and 


Petth etine 


oy splendid gesiity taffetine. 


45in. Color black. Costs you nothing 
etall. Sent free with theskirt. Don’t 
is. We want to prove to you 
that Leonard-Morton etyles, work- 
manship and price are abso lutely the 
best to 1 anywhere. 
i) et the skirt at this price 
ow. the FREE petticoat you 
must order quick—right away. Send 
coupon or a letter while offer is on. 
money till goods arrive—but 
now for ski skirt tend free petts tticoat. 


TLEONARD-MORTON & CO.,Dept. eoTl0 ¢ Chicago 


Send the Serge Skirt No. B15041 and the free taffetine petticoat 
When the ey aauive I will pay $5.66 for the skirt; nothing for the pet- 
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Separate belt 








knife plaited # 
Hips up to } 


ticoat. not satisfied after examination, will return both and 
you will refund my money. 

Length......... Bi. WeBccocceccccs a 
BRED co ck covccccconsccscescescosceseseosssetovecoscces 
Ada@ress......ce SOOO SOTOTOOTO NRT ETRE HEE Rete rete renee eeereseeeeeeee 
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you want, too? 


The Heels and Toes of fron Clad No. 398 


have 4 plies of a special twist texture that is remarkably 
durable, and there are 2 plies in the sole and — heel 
splicing. This sock is really a wonder for long wear. 
Do try it. 

Iron Clad Hosiery for the whole family is soid by thousands of 
dealers everywhere. If you don’t know of one nearby, order 
from us. Price 50c. Colors: Black, dark grs ys white, palm 
beach, navy, Cordovan brown. Sizes: 9 to 11! In ordering, 
be sure to state size and colors wanted. 





each gallon of water makes a good 
ne for pickles. 
Vinegar, in pickles, sometimes acts up | 
the jars in which canned; conse- 
tly gl: uss is the best to use for con- |} 
\ little bit of horseradish added to the 
gar will prevent scum from forming. 
ie the pie ces in a bag, when adding 
: otherwise they willl cause a 


pi kk = 


ipperance. 
Vinegar boiled too long will become lack- 
in strength. Pickles heated too long 


he vinegar become soft. 
‘pices not tied in bags, and boiled in 
indesirable- 


Vinegar give a strong, 


— B 



















but long sts iple cotton goes 
into the making of Iroa Clad No. 398. 
This not — makes possible a foot reinforcement of the 
greatest durability, but it also permits a beautiful and 
permanent lustre finish. That’s why this sock is the 
favorite of thousands. Handsome appearance with ex- 
tra long wear is what most men want. Isn’t that what 


“Long Staple” 
Cotton means 
Long Wear 











Cooper, Wells & Co. stiiensi. mic. 





POWER WASHER 













Swinging Wringer. Washes dirtiest 
clothes nice and clean by Engine or 
Motor. Can be used by hand. 6 styles. 
Absolute satisfaction Guaranteed, 
$26 F SOLD DIRECT AT 
atte FACTORY PRICES 
Sent on 30 days Free trial. 
NO MONEY DOWN. Write 
for Free Catalog today. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 
Box 301 Morton, Illinois. 


KODAK FILMS &: 


your next roll of films. As a special trial order we 
: ' 


will develop your next roll for 5c and mate the | Coir 

















THROW 
YOUR VOICE 


Under the table, down in 
the cellar, intoa trunk or 
any old place. With our 


VENTRILO 


which fits into the mouth 
you can have icts of fun 
fool ng your fr-ends. Also 
full instructions in the art 
of Ventriloquism , and 
big book of jokes. Sent by 
mail for 10 cts. Stamps or 

Peerless Mig Co., Box 1, Stamford, Conn. 








prints for 2c each. Highest quality. MOSER & 


SON, 2222 St. James Ave , Cincinnati, O4jo. | Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 
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Just send your name and 
address—NO MONEY, 
Order now and get two 
serviceable Largains 
for the price of one, 
Don’t pay one penny 
until the goods are 2 
delivered at your 
door by postman. 


PENTICOAT 
FF 


into plaits. Our special 
ain price of $5.98 
inclodesall transportation 
harges. One black sateen 
free with each 


petticoat prepaid. When 

the postman brings them, pay him only $5.98. If 

you don’t find them all you expect, send them beck 

and we will refund your money Remember — one 
at free with Bas ‘skirt. Order by Noe 83. 


Waiter Field Co. sso wittee acer 
The Bargain Mail Order Hoase 


Gives a brilliant, glossy 


shine that does not rub 
off or dust off—that anneals 
to the iron—that lasts four 
times as long as any other. 


— Silk St Stove Polish 


itsel 

nr ta fudd ly ma ‘c 
nd made 

better materials, 

All we ask is « 

trial Use it on 

the range—it will 
make your kitchen 
more attractive. 


There’s 
“A Shine in 
Every Drop’’ 














Best By Test! Our 


New Catalog is } Bs my 


Any b ce otring instrument sold 
on mm ‘amous 


Learn To Play 
in Bands and Orchestras from 
Jenkins’ Band and aan 
my first violin or cornet 

books free, 
JENKINS MUSIC CO. 
304 Jenkins Bidg., Kansas City, Me, 











SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


©ur Youn 
Abusekeeper: 
A CAFETERIA COUNTER 
“When the wind doth scorch 
Cool off on our porch.” 

This is the rather mystifying sign that, 
hangs over our gateway instead of the 
now popular “name plate.” It invites all 
sorts of curiosity, enough at least to insure 
us a steady trade for all our small produce. 

Our side porch hung heavy with vines 

was screened and shady, but it was-one of 
the old fashioned kind that was unsuitable 
to convert into a tourist tea room and, 
anyway, we were too busy indoors to be 
subject to calljto serve lunches to a passing 
public. But we girls hated the Saturday 
trip to town with the butter and eggs, and 
the unpleasant wait in a crowded store 
for our exchange check for groceries. We 
also craved a market for various other 
things raised on the farm. So we had a 
counter built along one end of the porch 
and here, each morning we neatly arrange 
our supply of fresh berries (in season), 
ve getables, cartons of eggs, and huge 
bunches of garden flowers. On a placard 
prices are quoted. ‘There is also a cellar 
supply of butter, cream, dressed fowls and 
cottage c sheese. 

The only other furnishings of the porch 
are a few easy choirs and a porch bench 
piled high with pillows. Here the passerby 
is privileged to rest as long as he desires. 

Our fame for fresh produce has spread 
rapidly and often before the day is half 
over, there is a shortage in supplies for the 


|late comers. There is enough excitement 
| and sociability connected with this work 


|to make us not regret declining the posi- 
| tions that had been offered us in town. 

As fall approaches our counter will be 
loaded with ‘winter apples, canned toma- 
toes, preserves, jams, and even far ints 
the winter our town patrons will come out 
for home cured meats, hominy and pails of 
farm rendered lard. 

We find that fresh produce, properly 
priced will bring city buyers to one’s very 
door.—M. C. R 


PRODUCING FOOD-SWEETS 
A new and most useful line of work for 
any girl anywhere, be her home in the 
city, small town or country, is that of 
making vegetable candies, either whole- 
saling or retailing the finished product 
Different vegetables may be used, but 


let me specify on carrots because of 


personal experience with them. They are 
easily grown and candied and the can 
are most attractive and salable. Here is 
the simple process for preparing them. 
Fresh from the garden and thoroly 
washed, the carrots shoul¢é. be cut in thin 
slices and boiled in clear water till tender 
but not too soft for handling. Drain and 
slide the slices into a syrup of sugar and 
water to simmer until the sweetness has 
penetrated them; then lift out carefully 
with a strainer and spread on large plat- 
ters to dry in the sun. Or they may be 
put in a drying apparatus such as 1s used 
for any fruit. Several fine food-drying 
devices are suggested by the Food Ad- 
ministration, but a hot sun is sufficient. 
The result is a delicious candy with a 
real food-value. The majority of people 
love the carrot flavor, the work is simple, 
the product inexpensive. A fancy cutter 
may be used if desired. 
Just how best to market her candies 
must be decided by local conditions. These 
‘Golden Chips,” put up in neat paper, 
lace-trimmed boxes retail for seventy-five 
cents a pound in California, and crystal 
lized figs, similarly made, at a dollar. 
The raising, candying ‘and selling are 
all good jobs for an active, resourcefui 
American girl, and besides the financial 
results, she has the joy of being a pro- 





ucer of food for a hungry world.—L. M. 
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Paris Styles 


Write for 


Dress=FREE 


Don’t send wey for the dress shown 
here, or anything in our 244 page Style 
Book, Just ask for BOTH, on a postal! 


‘Amazing Value 


Silk Poplin 
Silk Georgette 
Dress $52vi22 


£4498 


Fashioned in 
Fall's prettiest 

Style of all 

Silk Poplin. 
Gorgeously 
embroider- 

ed waist 

and skirt 

Siik 

georgette 

sleeves. 

if you don't 
think it 

worth every 

penny of $9, 

we on't 

want youto 

keep it. 

All C. O. D. orders 
ohipped exprese 
collect. 

Colors: Black; 
Navy or Burgundy. 
Sizes: Bust 34to44, 
waistband 24 to 30, 
ekirt length 34 to 42 
Misses Sizes: Bust 3 
to 38, waistband 23 
to 27, length 34 to36 


Price, $4.98 


Prepaid, 


on a sayjhing 7.3 you 
order. Or we will 
send goods “‘onap- 
Pproval”, express 
collect — not one 


PHILIPSBORN'S 


CHICAGO, ILI 














MAKE OVER YOUR OLD KITCHEN 
Continued from page 134 


a kitchen more efficient is to weed out 
yseless pots and utensils, and have just 
the right ones, rightly placed No pots 
or pans should be poked away in dark, 
low ¢ ‘losets, because there are more chances 
for dirt and vermin to accumulate and for 
nans to get knocked when they are thus 
erowded together. 
The watchword of the kitchen is “Sani- 
tation.” In any rearranging or re-model- 
ing we must have this in mind, because too 
many kitchens are not as sanitary as they 
should be Rugs, ornaments, pictures, etc., 
have no real place in the sanitary kitchen, 
I am astounded at the number of women 
who persist in almost — ly covering a 
kitchen floor with carpet. The ideal floor 
is one that can be easily washed, and for 
this reason, linoleum, the harder finis shed 
and various new cement composi- 
tion materials are the best. For the same 
reason, work tables should not be of 
° norous wood or covered with white oil- 
¢ el th. For a small amount we can have 
arge kitchen table covered with gal- 
vanized iron. This will make it impervious 
to grease and allow hot pots to be placed 
spon it without danger of marring. 
‘What material shall I put on my 
walls?”’ wrote a woman who was interes 
n making over her kitchen. Here we must 
again carry out the same idea of sanita. 
tion and have the walls as washable as 
possible, especially because of the grease 














wn yds, 


“4 and smoke from the cooking process. 
° Wall paper is not a very satisfactory 
” kitchen wall covering. The best surface 
ie is the clean plaster, well painted, prefer- 
i ably in a so-called “flat” which is more 


rtistie than the shiny finish. From the 
floor to about four feet up on the wall it 
is nice to have a wainscoting of a darker 
shade. Then from the wainscoting to the 
ceiling the wall may be much lighter and 
ceiling almost pure white. 

Another ideal of the kitchen is crystal 
brightness. Why is it so many kitchens 
are painted a bilious green or muddy 
brown or tan? In order to obtain a bright, 
cheery looking kitchen it is best to use 
on the walls and ceiling as light tones as 
possible. Pale green, or the Nile shade, 
clear, bright blues like Delft blue, warm 
yellow or gray are all good with contrast- 
ing woodwork, as light as possible. The 
change in atmosphere I created by paint- 
ing a dirty tan kitchena bright light 
apple green with white woodwork was 
simply marvelous. The kitchen looked 
larger, and it at once became a more 
pleasant place in which to work. The only 
cost was two coats of paint which I ap- 
plied myself. 

Even tho we want the kitchen to be as 
sanitary and free from ornament as pos- 
sible, that does not mean a kitchen like 
the operating room of a hospital. The 
color note can be carried out in bright, 
colored scrim curtains, or in white ones 
stencilled. Bright earthen dishes and pans 
kept in good condition are in themselves 
attractive. If the floor is covered with 
linoleum in a pleasing pattern, all of these 
furnishings are in themselves artistic and 
jo not need the extra dust-catching pic- 
tures or ornaments. 

,-, enon and light are two other 

itchen essentials. Many old-fashioned 

tchens do not permit the worker enough | a eeengeee 
air. This can be remedied by putting in 
transom window, by cutting present 
vindows nearer the ceiling, or by putting 
some kind of ventilating hood over the 
stove so that odors are carried out. The 
position of a hanging lamp is also import- 
There should be enough light on the 

sink amd on the stove particularly. 
reflector and an extending bracket will 
ften help the plain kitchen lamp give 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMIN 


















No Inner Tubes 
No Spare Tires 
No Spare Rims 
No Jacks 

No Pumps 








KAY. 


First Cost 
Last Cost 


transferred to new casings. 


Guaranteed 
Free Trial 


load on @ concrete floor Se pre 
troubles, doubts your mnie 
ouble your 
vest will com you nothing. 


222 W. Superior St., Chicago 
Member American Tire Filler Industry, (Ine.) 










“ESSENKAY is guaranteed against being 
affected by heat, cold, water mud friction,” = pu S out $e65; ty $isL o 
atmospheric or climatic conditions, hardening,crumbling or flat tening. ,@ 
We will send ESSENKAY for Free Triatin @ THE ESSENKAY PRODUCTS CO. 
your own tires. Drive over smooth roads; 
then try theroughest. Allow the car to stand under m aximum 
ve that ESSENKAY will not 
ed ¢ that it will end your tire 


MAIL FREE COUPON NOW i a 4 
De ALE RS; Send for proposttion tn openterrtiory. 


The Essenkay Products Company ym 
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No Punctures! 


No Blowouts! 
Rides SSCP, Not 


Like A 
Air Liquid 
For Passenger Cars or Trucks 


To get the fullest service and satisfaction from 
your car or truck, install ESSENKAY, the better- 
than-air Tire Filler 
ESSENKAY fills the casing comple stely - 
makes punctures or b! 
ESSENKAY contains no rubber—therefore has none o 
the imperfections of rubber 


Doubles Mileage 


Over 75,000 users have proved the economy of ESSEN- 


Flexible, highly resilient 
no air is used 
ywouts impossible and rides like ai 


Mail Coupon for 
FREE BOOK 


It should last as long as yourcar. ‘Tires filled Get the interesting 
with ESSENKAY are always at a uniform pre ssure— story of ESSENKAY, 
cannot be deflated or run flat. 10,000 to 20,000 miles on rt Tire Filler. Learn what 
ESSENKAY-filled tires is the rule, not the exception. — —— 

ESSEN KAY is an investment, not an expense. All the facts in our F 
When tires filled with ESSE NKAY are worn Booklet. Mi ail the ¢ mt. as 
down to the last layer of fabric, the old tires @ Postal for Booklet and 
may be discarded and the same ESSENKAY wm yO om Coe o Hi 


Free Book Coupon 


@ Dept. 222 W Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 

@ Please send me without obligation 
@ _Getalis of your Free Trial offer on Es- 
@ _SENKAY Tire Filler fren free booklet, 


alr, return it, y *Phe Story of ESSENK 
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Buy on Your 
Own Terms 
ALLCASH| 
or PART 
CASH 
As You Wish 

















Oakland Ave., 


eid Empire Bide. 


ENGINE PRICES NOW REDUCED 
Alt Sizes— Immediate Shipment 


KEROSENE 


ENGINE 


is best proof that you should 


“HOW TO JUDGE ENGINES” — 
best 



















Use Kerosene (Common Coai Oi) 
Operate At Half the Cost 


. own a wee. J cannot | in 
or work- ev ing in is » s 
as ce: | Whrtata ast "Esha, “p40 
engines nyt tet, i ody pe 
is today. ae > € 

? 

Write For My New FREE Book Ker 
atest of all en; oy» 4 eo Pa yi 

printed—the most aes oS os ‘3 Pa 
valuable ‘engine 1 tel a “ts ‘ 

1 nag 7 be Ya ot 
A, of oo i, 
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correct diagnosis of public 
these strenuous, epoch- 





would appreciate a paper which puts 
-G~ we will send the Pathfinder on 


Sy bp ay 
gives you 


o—- If you wanta paper ia your home which me sincere, reliable, 


What 15°." 15° vine You ‘ce: Nation's Capital 


ee San ae eee | I 


finder 13 weeks on trial. The Pathfinderis an illustrated weekly, 

published at the Nation’s center,for the Nation; a paper that prints 

all the news of the world and tells the truth and only the truth; now 

in its 26th year. This paper fills the bill without emptying the purse; 

itcosts but $1a year. If you want to keep posted on whatis going 

onin the world, See ge a noe mg ey or money, this is your 
the Pathfinder is yours. Ween 








learly, fairly, briefly—hereitis. | Send 28¢c toshowthat you mightlike doaban 


1Sc does not repay us; :Pathiader on probation 13 weeks, The Pathfinder, Box 21, Washington, D.C. 











better Service. 








Successful Farming’s information Bureau is at your service. 


Use It 
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Brings This 
Overstuffed 


Full Spring Construction 


One of the greatest of all our 
bargains. Sturdy frame; finished 
in beautiful imitation ma- 
hogany, highly glossed. Seat has 
nine heavy springs, fastened to 
frame and reinforeed by steel channel bars. Back hus 
four s 1 springs to giveease and comfort. Uphol- 
stered in rich looking imitation Spanieh brown leather 
Made on graceful, elegant lines—a chair you will be 
proud to own—most luxurious and handsome. A 
wonderful rocker. Height about 87in. Width 81 in. 
Seat from floor 17 in Back from seat 27 in. Between 
arms 21 in. Seat 21x20 in. Arms 6x23 in. Shipping 
v ht out 70 Ibs. Shipped from Chicago ware- 

Sent on 30 days’ free trial (see coupon), 
‘Order by No. 94BMA6. Price $13.65. Only 
$1 now. Balance $1.50 monthly. 


FREE Bargain Catalog 


nd post card for ‘his great catalog. Thousands 
of ‘ ar 1, ns in furniture, curtains, rugs, dish es, 
kitchenware, ph« »nographs, stoves, cutlery, 
silverware, farm equipme nt, 
ete.,—on easy credit terms, 








ee en 
i i ' 
il iii THE HARTMAN 
4010 LaSalle St. 

Dept.2190 Chicago 
Enclosed is $1. Send the Over- 
stuffed Rocker No. 94BMA6, I 
joe | »have 0days’ trial. Ifnot eat- 
isfied will ship it back and you will 
refur nd my $1 and pay transportation 
' both ways. If I keep it I will pay $1.60 

it per month until price, $13.65, is paid. 
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WHAT'S WRONG wire au? 
PEP! NERVE! ene 
De you « dare soesk ye 
eth ar 


self why aa —~ 4 malth 





. ! . ® IN _NIA. 
RHEUMA M, POOR MEMORY CATARRA 
BHOF w ’ 7 RCULATION, ROUND 
SHOULDERS 180R Are you 
Fiat « ed or R Sh ered? Feo 
Thin t ~» Do you want to increase 
your height « a peed Vv Development, or 
jest yo 

ARE you. AFRAID oF THE TRUTH? 
Why not come to me as a fr aad end csat- 
dantand telime what is prevent ng you 
getting the most out of li Twill write 
you e friendly, personal helpful | that 
yen tr endly. personal. nd « 

You_cas't mend the body w “4 “OILS 
PHYSICS AND PIFFLE! me a ist know 
Nature p weg This is the Stro f rt way 
I will al you Ne rmy wonderfol 
Book, ** Promotion ‘and Conservation of 


Heatth, Stronash and Mental Energy.’ 

enclosing three 2c stamps to pay mailing ex 

venses. lt willhelpy 3a to shape » r destiny 
the mast r ‘sth ave. Write today 
















2 Your Tires at DEALERS COST PRICES 
7500-Mile Guarantee] 


Sent Free forinspection, It costs you 
DBothing. Express charges Prepaid. 
Examine them before you pay. 
Wate upebouteur PY CcTURE 
ROOF TUBES Absolutely 
“Guavantoat for 6000 Miles 
or @ New Tube FRE 
A Revelation of Quality Our low 
Drices witli astonish you. 


PIONEER TIRE and 
RUBBER CO, 
G90 FradersBidg., Kansas City, Me. 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stequoe ter for? vopase book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause " It tells how I 
eured myself after stamme;ring =n 20 years. 


Benjamin NM. Bogue, 1408 Begee Building, ladianapolis 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Sanitation, extreme lightness, neatness 
and simplicity, these are the main things 
to work for in kitchen remodeling. 

It does not matter whether our stove 
costs $10 or $40, or whether we have three 
closets full of pots or only a half dozen 
simple utensils. The important point is 
to have that stove and those utensils in 
the right, efficient position so that our 
work will be done with less effort and 
waste time. It does not take a lot of money 
to remodel even the most inconvenient 
kitchen. A little heightening here, a 
group of shelves there, the elimination of 
useless utensils, and hs unging or placing 
the right ones in the right place—this 
is only common sense which is the old- 
fashioned word for efficiency. 


Patines 


THE TUNNY CLIFF PARTY 

Johnny (poate stirred, stretched him- 
self, opened his | right eyes and jumped up. 

“My,” he cried, “‘it’s time to get up.”” He 
scrambled out on a limb and looked . down, 
oh, ever so far, to the grassy ground where 
the sunlight lay in bright yellow patch s. 

“IT didn’t mean to sleep so long,” con- 
tinued Johnny, “I guess I was pretty tired, 
tho, racing about as I did to outwit those 
hunters.”’ Then, with a bound the little 
gray fellow swung out, grabbed the limb 
of another tree and scampered down to 
et arth. 

“I’ve been looking for you,” cried a 
voice, ‘‘we’re going to have a party and 
want you to come.’ It was Tommy Rab- 
bit, a cousin of Johnny’s who spoke. 

“A party?” exclaimed Johnny. 

“Yes,”’ replied Tommy, “a real, sure 
enough party. All the Tunny-Cliff folks 
are coming. 

Johnny turned a flip and landed on his 
haunches, ““My!’’ he barked, “‘that’s great. 
Will there be lots to eat?” Johnny was 
always thinking of his fat little stomach. 

“T should say so,” declared Tommy, 

“My mother is going to fetch a lettuce 
leaf and a bunch of clover’ 

“Um—um,” mused Johnny, “I see my- 
self eating lettuce and clover.” 

“I'd like to know what is better than 
that!’’ flared Tommy, who, despite his 
innocent air and big, round eyes, really 
could become very peppery at times, “TI 
say, what could be better than lettuce”— 

“Oh, I’m not saying that it isn’t good; 
I suppose it’s fine—for those who like 
it, but I prefer nuts and, when I can get 
it, cake. Oh, Tommy! one day, down at 
the dam, where the water roars and rushes 
so, I was sitting up in a tree when u 
comes a whole drove of the jolliest chil- 
dren. I wasn’t a bit afraid for I was quite 
out of sight up in a big elm, so I just 
sat there and watched them play. 

“After a while they spread a big white 
cloth and on it they placed the dandiest 
lunch. My! but my mouth did water.” 

“Did they have crackers—I once found 
a piece of cracker and it was good. Yum, 
yum!” Tommy Rabbit oleae his nose 
at the recollection. 

“T should say they did. Crackers and 
cake. and—and everything”’— 

Tommy hopped up closer. 
all about it,’’ - begged. 

“T am going to. But we had better be 
on our way; I want to see what our friends 
are going to have at our party,” said 
Johnny Squirrel as he leaped up, caught 
a pawpaw bush, “skinned the cat,” and 
jumped down, ‘Come on, let’s hurry!’’ 








WRITE FOR 
YOUR COPY 
TODAY 


Set fa te he 
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Harold Lachman Co., 3526 
Ave., OL 
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So off they ran, Tommy hopping along | 608 So. Dearborn St., 


“Tell me| ———5 RED IC bor your aaa Te 
ne LOOK aso rinrantee s 


50 I guarantee a new 
edge on any Razor. It will give you 110 
shaves and will make your face feel « 
—clean and heal it. Send your razor 


with 35 cents today 
JOSEPH CERTA, 
Room 825 
Chicago, III. 








j}and Johnny running up and down the R at World's Orr 
| trees, swinging from one branch to another LEA y AUCTIONEERING ginal and Great- 


and, when not too much interested in | t School and become independent with no capita! 





down by the dam.—E. L. R. 


invested. Every branch of the business taught. Write 

playing, telling Tommy about the party | today for free catalog 

tioneering, 54 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, !!! 
Carey M. Jones, President 


Jones Nat'l School of Auc 
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a TO CHOOSE A PATTERN 
The pattern often plays a more impor- 
an part than the material in theappear- 


»ance of the finished garment. And so 
perfected and so inexpensive have pat- 
terns become that it is poor economy to 
try getting along with an old or an in- 
ferior one. 

How do you choose a pattern? One that 
you like the appearance of, to be sure. 
That method val prove satisfactory for 
the best frock, but more than appearance 
should be considered in a pattern for the 
play and work aprons and dresses and the 
everyday underclothing. 

Next to appearance is simplicity in the 
making. Choose the pattern with few and 
simple seams. Consider the number of 
buttonholes. Not alone in the making but 
in the subsequent care is this worth con- 
sidering, for buttons have a way of pulling 
off and buttonholes a tendency to tear 
out that means continual mending. One 
busy mother makes rompers that require 
six buttonholes. Another’s pattern de- 
mands eighteen! Nor is it one bit more 
convenient or better looking. Think of 
this before buying the pattern. 

The popular “slip over’ garments are 
easily made and usually require no but- 
tons or buttonholes. This style of pattern 
has many other advantages. It is ideal for 
little play dresses and aprons. Every 
mother knows that play dresses wear out 
first in the front where they are subject 
to hard washing and wear. Being exactly 
alike back and front the “slip over” can 
be worn so as to distribute the wear and 
will last muth longer. This is equally 
true of “nighties’’ which usually wear out 
first at the back. 

The objection is frequently made that 
the neck of slip-overs must necessarily 
be cut large to allow the head to pass 
thru and consequently i is too low for any 
except very warm weather. This objec- 
tion may. overcome with any pattern 
by cutting the neck much smaller and 
leaving one or both shoulder seams open 
a few inches from the neck. Close wit 
button and buttonhole or a dvuene. 

Consider the ironing when choosing a 
pattern. The “alike back and front” gar- 
ment is so easily ironed and is a boon 
when a mechanical ironer is employed. 
Next to this, the apron or dress which 
opens out single is easy to launder. Con- 
fined gathers and elaborate trimmings are 
out of place on the garment that pays a 
weekly visit to the washtub. 

[he wise choice of a pattern saves time 


and material in the making, and saves 
work in the care of the garment as long 
as it lasts.—A. M. A. 


VINEGAR—ITS USES 
Vinegar will soften up paint brushes 
when left dry before cleaning. Heat the 
vinegar to the boiling point and let the 
brush simmer in it a few minutes. Re- 
I and wash well in strong soap suds. 
rhe results should be convincing. 
Vinegar comes handy in housecleaning 
when cleaning walls, woodwork, 
gilt frames of pictures, etc. Dipping flan- 
ne! cloth in vinegar and applying it, is all 
is necessary. ‘The cloth should be 
rently rinsed out in water. 
1egar will remove shoe blacking from 
es. It will also help in removing rust 
tisadded. For cleaning brass fixtures 
very good. 
pplying vinegar to the hands immedi- 
after washing and allowing it to dry 
in will prevent chapping of the hands. 
lhe vinegar peutralizes the alkali of the 
soap.— Mrs, W. E. F, 
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“Wear-Ever” 


kitchens and hospitals. 
“Wear-Ever” utensils will mod- 
ernize your kitchen—make it as 
up-to-date inits equipment asthe 
other roome of your home. 
“Wear-Ever” utensils are safe. 
silver-like in their shining years they last! 
Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


beauty. 





Thousanps of tons of aluminum were used in making giant 


steam jacketed kettles, coffee urns and other utensils 
for battleships, destroyers, transports, cantonments, field 


They are made in one 
piece from hard, thick sheet alu- 
minum. Have no jointsor seams; 
cannotchip or flake—are pureand 
Divide their cost by the 


Look forthe “* Wear-Ever’’ trade mark on the botion bottom of each utensit 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Dept. 59, New Kensington, Pa. 
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The Aluminum Cooking Ungeeil Co. 
Dept. 59, New K a eee 


Limited, Toronto, Ont.). 
Send prepaid a 1! at. 


eatiehed. Offer good until .. 
1919 only. 





(or if you live in Canada— . Aluminum Co., 


"Wear-Ever” 


Enclosed is 30c in stamps—to be refunded if not 


stew pan. 
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This is your prepared roofing, roofin 

Ay EE pkg Sed tn qty 
n 
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SPECIAL ‘SNAPS F FOR THIS SALE!! 


e-pete ¢ tubber 108 sq. ft. to the roll, 
Conte” “ and coment nent No hee aa 3- - 4 per roll, $1.41; 2-ply, 
per roll, $1.31; 1-ply, per roll, $1.0 

Rawhide stone-faced Gold Doda Roofing, guaranteed 15 years. Rolls 
contain 108 sq. ft., nails and cement included. No, TX-303, per roll, $2.20. 

Our Famous Rawhide Rubber Bestag, 3-ply, guaranteed for {2 years; a high 
a covering. Rolls contain 108 eq. ft., nails and cement included. No, TX- 
04, 3-ply, per roll, $1.83; 2-ply, per roll, $1.63; 1-ply, per roll, $1.33. 

10,000 rolis of extra heavy high grade roofing; red or gray slate coated. rock- 
faced, brown pebble coated, double sanded, mineral or mica surfaced. No, TX- 
305, per roll of 108 eq. ft., nails and cement included, $1.93. 








as 
.=r 


5% ft. long. No. TX- 306, per 100 sq. ft., $2.00 
No. TX-307, per 100 sq. $2.75. 


Vs for roofing barns, granaries, etc. 


- + 22 ones, 


= 8. = = ses ee 
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Corrugated Metal Sheets $2.00 ot. 
28-gauge painted 2% in. corrugated, overhauled 
26-gauge painted 214 =, corrugated, “overhauled rocfing sheets,, 


24-gauge extra heavy em 2% in. corrugated, overhauled 
No. TX-308, per 100 sq. ft., 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO., 35th ont troo streets, 














siding sheets, 

























Dealing with Successful Farming advertisers assures dependable service 
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In laundering the sheer white collars 
so much worn nowadays use borax in- 
stead of starch (a tablespoonfulto a quart 


of water), as it leaves them much mo 
transparent after they have been “ y 





a 
nd def 


ces are she 


Count your own blessings 
envy your neighbor. The cl 
s envying you this very 


W it is useless and pa 


Don't leave meat 
moment longer ths 
absorb juices and leave 

Rub those rusty fle 
portions of beeswax an 
and Ss lt 

If a little turpentine 
stove polish, the stove will not rust and 

ll also have a much brighter luster. 

\ pot of growing parsley is very deco- 
rative, and you have parsley always on 
hand for garnishing your creamed pota- 

es or your pl itter of cold meat 

You can make silver look like new by 
mixing one-half ounce salt, one-half ounce 
powdered alum, one-half ounce cream of 


tartar, and two quarts of water. Stir 


Li teed» 
frequently until dissolved. Bottle in a 
clean bottle and cork closely. Shake well 
before using. Apply with a soft cloth and 
let dry 10 minutes, then polish with 
chamois skin. Old silver will look like 
new when treated in this way. 

By wiping off the cow’s udder and flanks 
with a damp cloth just before milking, you 
will remove particles of dust which would 
otherwise fall into the milk. Dirt of all 
kinds always contains germs, 

\ sick room can be made cooler on a hot 
day or night by dipping a sheet in cold 
water, wringing it just dry enough so it 
won't drip and hanging it in the doorway. 


When summer breezes turn fly paper 





a ie 
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upside down on painted floors or linoleum, 
removing the sticky substance with 


| oil; then wash with warm soapsuds 


rinse with clear water 


| 
If vou have no cellar and cannot get ice, 
u 1 good sized box so the top 1s just 


‘ n with the ground Put on a tight lid 
ns of hinges und cover the bottom 

ie box with several inches of sand 
Pour fresh water on the sand every morn- 


x will keep fresh and cold 


them and the skin will come off the 
they had been scalded. They 


varm like they are when scalded 


cer to slice for the tablk 
roast or steak fresh in hot 
veather,. plunge it at once in ¢€ nough fresh 
, rmil oO cover This draws out the | 
blood | leaves meat in fine condition 
Rinse meat well in cold water when ready 
r id cook in the us ial way 
Keep a small bag of taleurn powder in 
t] k box to rub on the fingers when 
they perspire For perspiring feet, soak in 
hot water to which a lump of alum the size 
of hickory nut has been added 


\bout lemonade-making these thirsty 
davs, do you know if the sugar is dissolved 
the water before the lemon juice is 


vddk d less sugar W ill be required to sweet- | 


en the liquid? Lemonade syrup comes 
handy in an emergency. Boil two cups of 
sugar in a pint of water and add a = of 
lemon juice Put mixture in cool place |} 


and when required dilute with cold water | 
Mrs. F. A. Nisewanger. if 


to suit the taste 


A a ee ee ee 


1 anything you wish to put in the | 


peel tomatoes without scalding, £0 | 
them with the back of a knife This | 


ve, ereervterpreee © 
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Subscription Rate: 


Advance This Fall 








; Present Rates Good For Short Time Only 


If, during 1918 you paid your grocer $22 for two 100- 
pound sacks of granulated sugar, and then in 1919 yougave him 
$22 for two more 100-pound sacks, and instead of sending you 
two sacks, he sent you three, you would think that the 
grocer was a pretty fine fellow and that you had benefited by 
a wonderful bargain. 


100 |} 100 {Ff 100 |} 100 |} 100 
LBS. JP LBs. | 


| LBS. if LBS. jf LBs. 
GRANULATED | GRANULATED! PORANULATED.| | RANULAT ED] FORANULATED 
SUGAR} SUGAR 


SUGAR SESUGAR SESUGAR J 
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sy Successful Farming subscribers have prof- 

S. F. Readers Receiv-4 by just such a bargainin this maga- 

. o7 ine. In the first six issues of 1918 we gave our 

Ing 90 % Mor readers 616 pages of helpful farm and home infor- 

mation, inspiration and entertainment; and in the first six numbers of 1919, 
we gave them 952 pages—so0% more for the same amount of money. 


And in addition to this, it should be remem- 

Postage and Other bered that white paper, ink, postage on the 

: magazine, etc., are very much higherthan they were 

Costs Sky Hig formerly. In fact this year the average postage we 

must pay on each subscriber’s papers will be about three times as much as 
it was in 1918. 


ing. We feel, therefore, that we must advance our subscription 


(is seems that the prospect for lower costs is not at all becription ) 
rates this fall somewhere from 40% to 100% over present rates. 


F Considering the extra value we are giving you, and con- 
armers are sidering the greater cost of producing the magazine, we 
F : . d d are sure that our subscribers will gladly pay a fair price 

air-minde for Successful Farming. According to the United States 
Bureau of Statistics, — on the average have doubled since 1915. Our 
readers are fair-minded folks and appreciate this situation. 


Here’s Your Chance for Before-the-War Rates 


But here is where we have an agreeable surprise for you. In spite of 
increased postage charges, higher prices for paper, printing material, labor, 
etc., and notwithstanding the fact that weare giving our subscribers a big- 
ger and better magazine, we are going to giveeveryone who acts promptly, 
an opportunity to renew or extend his subscription for not to exceed four 
years at our old rates of: 

4-years (48 numbers) for $1; 2-years (24 numbers) for 50 cents 
(sos applies also to new subscribers. Here’s your “the bother ) 





to save on your subscription money and do away with the bother 
of renewing every year. 


Use the EnJFor the convenience of our friends, we have placed a 
coin arden ofS in all copies of the September 


closed Coin Car umber of Successful Farming. It would please 
is to have you avail yourself of the attractive 
offer we are making, and while you are sending your own new, renewal, 
or extension subscription, may we suggest that you favor some of your 
friends by sending their subscriptionsforthem. Hand the coin card-order 
blank to one of your friends if you are not ina position to use it just now. 


Better ‘‘Do It Now’’ 


Better send us your subscription now for two years or four years while you have the 
matter in mind; send 2-cent stamps, money order, bank draft, or check—your personal 
check is good with us. Or just send a dollar bill for a four-year subscription. Please 
remember, present subscription rates must be withdrawn soon and new advanced rates 
made effective. Kindly indicate whether subscriptions are new or renewal. 

Here's a hearty handshake, with our very best wishes, and our promise to continue 
our earnest efforts to make Successful Farming a source of real helpfulness and encour- 
agement to you and yours. Yours for Greater Profits for Farm Folks, 
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sEPTEMBER MUSIC OFFERINGS 


whe! 


by W 


good 


with 
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harmonized chorus. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


the songs you sing and the smiles 
that makes the sunshine every- 
Seek 
ving is the list of the 
which expires September 
send in your order for those 
mth’s coupon. 
I’m Always Chasing R 
- Till We Meet Again, 10 cents; 
All, 10 cents; Huckleberry Pie, 
- Pickaninny’s Paradise, 10 cents; 
vay I'll Mz uke You Glad, 10 cents. 
nental: Rippling Waters, 30 
Alpine Hut, 10 cents; Farewell to 
ne, 10 cents; Light Cavalry Over- 


) cents; 
Vocal 
ful Ohio, by Mary Earl. d-e). 
irming waltz song has one of the 
lodies written for a long time. 
r catches the dreamy rhythm of 
lrifting with the current and your 
tch the time. The, verse part is 
» and the refrain may be sung as 
duet. 
; Love of Me, by ‘ 
il new love song 
accompaniment. 
or without a violin 


April music 
30th. 
> with 


ainbows, 


rey. (e-e). A 
with a very 
May b 


;0us 
or cello 


Still an Old Sweetheart of Mine, 
ting. (e-e). One of the biggest hits 
popular songs. It has melody as 

‘Till We Meet Again,” which is 
said. Very good accompaniment 

ian Breeze 8, by MacMeekin. (e-e). 
my Hawaiian waltz song with steel 
and echo effect. 


f my Dreams, by Light. (e-e). A 
il ballad with a melodious ac- 
niment which carries the air. 
t Break Your Heart Over Me, by 


The title of this song -tells 
the words. 

Instrumental 
e's Goodnight Song, by Brown, 
2. This is the closing number of 
es of Pixie pieces. This number 
the melody in the bass clef and it 
sustained by crossing hands. 


d-f). 
ry ol 
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Published August Twenty-First 
More Than One-Half Million Copies Already Sold 
First Printing, 750,000 Copies 


Harold Bell Wright 


has given to the “heart of the world” a book that 
will strengthen human faith to happiness 


THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT 


Illustrations in Colors by J. Allen St. John 
BRIAN KENT, sweet 


lor of the m 


THE RE-CREATION OF and appealing in 
its pathos and vibrant with the local c 
Ozarks—The Shephe: d of the Hills Count: 


ystic, enchanted 


rks the author’s 


greatest advance in story telling charm. Brian Kent, Auntie Sue, 
Judy and Betty Jo are wonderful creations. There are thrilling 
lism that one reads with breatl 


incidents related with such vivid rea 
And yet the fascinating power of the story is r: 

1 character, and in the row 
ts of life’s invisible forces out 


less interest. 
in the clean-cut analysis of life an 
visualization of the clash and conflic 
of which the thrilling incidents 


Full Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 Everywhere 


Other Novels by Harold Bell Wright—Nearly Eight Million Sold 


That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling 

of Dan Matthews —The Winning of Barbara Worth — Their 

Yesterdays —The Eyes of the World—When a Man’s a Man 
Mr. Wright's Allegory of Lif 


Miteny gen tet vile? = he Uncrowned King 


Publishers, THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Chicago 
231-233 W. Monroe St. E. W. - Reynolds, F President 


come, 








Cloth, 60 Cents 
Leather, $1.25 








Note—You must see ee The Shepherd of the Hills now in Ten Reel 
Motion Picture. Scenario and Dire tion in every detai 


by Harold Bell Wright—PERSONALLY 
Harold Bell Wright Story-Picture Corporation 


Pomona, Cal. E. W. Reynolds, President Los Angeles 




















| Pershing’s Grand March, by 
Grade 4. A very good march, 
time well marked by octaves or 


Splendid for school work. 
riian Breezes, by MacMeekin, 
1. The song by the same title is 
ed above. The imitation of the 
in instruments on. the piano is 


Violin and Piano 

t Genevieve, by, Tucker. The varia- 
r violin and piano of this familiar 
are very well arranged. On the 
a list of very good numbers for 
ind piano; we will supply any of 
the same price as this piece. 





all orders for music to Successful 


September Music Coupon 
1920). 


ipon expires February 29th 


Vocal 

















itiful Ohio, 30 cents 

k Love of Me, 30 cents 
re Still an Old Sweetneart of Mine, 
vaiian Breezes, 10 cents. 

of My Dreams, 10 cents 

t Break Your Heart Over me, 


10c 


10¢ 


Instrumental 
‘s Good Night Song, 20 cents 
eral Pershing’s Grand March, 
vaiian Breezes, 10c. 


Violin and Piano 
10c 


t Genevieve, 


« X after as many pieces as you care to 
Write name and address plainly. 


Box 








Diamond Ambero! Records on free trial without a penny down. 


i or letter (or just this pal is yo y 
\ nd out about this offer lasts. 


ii) F.K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist 


. 


Mr Edison’ Wonder- 
tu/New Amberola 


rly 


we : 
after (trial 


‘TES, the New Edison Amberola—Mr. 
Edison’s great new phonograph with the Dia- 
mond stylus reproducer and your choice of all the brand New 
Now, on 1 this offer, 
mat at whe 


can have the finest, the best that — can buy at a price very much less than th 
la are offered. Scize this opportunity. Send the 


tions of the genuine Edison Am! 
Rock-Bottom Offer Direct keus2ahe Nee Rais Amberola 


your fomaity and friends with your favorite records—everything from Grand Opera to the latest city 
| song hits. ic Vaudeville Minstrel Show3—then, if you choose, send the outfit back to 





coupon, 


os atour expense. But if you wish yah Mr. Edison's superb new 
instrument, send us only $1.00 after the free trial. Pay the balance é 
on the easiest kind of monthly payments. Don’t miss thisoffer. ~~ 
Get ourNewEdison . 
Catalog Free —-_- Your oame ” M26Edison Block 
= s “ Gentlemen: 


er —while this free trial 
cago, tilinois 
| Aves. opr Man. 


¥ ei Name 





3026 Edison 
Can.0 I~ 











| 


| ill 
Mit 


Edison Phonograph Distributors 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
— Please send me your New 


Edison Catalog and full particulars of your 
on the new model Edison Amberola, 





Address 











Successful farmers appreciate Successful Farming. We try to make 
our service fal. If to progressive farm folks. Several thousand subscriptions are 
omens ey} be rs is among them, we suggest that you send your renewal 

ription rates become effective. 


New subscriptions will also 
be accepted a co ‘old rates for a short time. 














HIS SUPERIORITY 
I was reading last night,”’ said a neigh- 
who had come over to borrow a 
whiffletree, ‘‘about them snake charmers in 
Injy Actually, Ezra, one of ’em will set 
t and peddle-deedle on a whistle 
for a while, and all the snakes in the 
round him and weave 
time to the music!’ 
particular,”’ re- 


in one spo 


vi y will come 
and inderlate 
‘ That's nothing in 
i Farmer Hornbeak. “I’ve got a hired 
in one spot perfectly 
. time, and make 


sat will set 
ynless for hours at 


hir m wages for it. 


mot 
me pay 








TOMMY’S COURTESY 


. Tommy's father had been giving him 
1 lessons in politeness, but hardly dared 
i hope that the seeds of his teaching had 
ie taken root 

One d Ly, 


the nursery, he 


hearing coming from 
investigated, and found 
" Tommy pounding his little brother. 
I'm surprised, Tommy,” said his 
father sternly, “that you should hurt 
yur little brother. Don’t. you know that 
l cowardly to strike one who is 
smaller than yourself?’’ 
es,” replied the culprit meekly, 
I was 


a& noise 


. ery 


“but 


- 


| CHURCH CALENDARS PLEASE 


COPY - 
Thruout the christening ceremony the 
baby smiled up beautifully into the 


clergyman’s face. 
“Well, madam,’” said he to the young 
wife, “I must congratulate you on your 
little one’s behavior. I have christened 
more than 2,000 babies, but I never before 
christened one that behaved so well as 
yours.” 
The young mother smiled demurely, 
and said: 
“His father and I, with a pail of water, 
have been practising on him for the last 
ten days.””"—Minneapolis Tribune. 








PROBABLY DOGFISH 
Blank had had a day off, and when he 
returned to the office the following morn- 
ing his pals wanted to know why he looked 
so disgruntled. 
“Everything went 


wrong!” grumbled 





B ls unk 
“How was that?’ one asked. 
“Ever Zo il with a girl?” 
“Once.” 
“Did she protest 
fish?’’ 
“No. She said she was sure they were 
perfectly happy, because they were all 
wagging their tails..".—London Tit-Bits. 


against hurting the 


CONFLICTING ORDERS 
Pat was employed at the National Iron 
Company but had proven inefficient and 
had discharged three times by his 
employer. However, each Monday morn- 
ing found him at his place in the shop. 
Finally his employer sent a typewritten 
letter to Pat notifying him of his dismissal. 
The next morning Pat failed to ap 
work and the employer fe% that Re had 
finally gotten rid of him. However, on the 
morning of the sixth day after his dis- 
charge, Pat was again at his place in the 








shop. 

“How’s this?” exclaimed his employer. 
“Didn’t you get my letter discharging 
you?” 

“Sure Oi did,”’ said Pat. ‘On the inside 
of the envelope it said Oi was fired, but 
on the outside it said ‘Return in five days 


Se, 


‘ OUR HOME AMUSEMENT PAG E 











A REGULAR SUPERMAN 


A farm hand who had worke« 
day in the week from dawn til! 


night, finishing the chores by terr 
light, went to the farmer at the end of the 
month and said: “I’m going to quit. Yoy 
promised me a steady job of wor 
“Well, haven’t you got one?’ the 
astonished ri rly. 
“No,”’ said the worker. “There are 


three or four hours every night | don't 
have anything to do except foo! away 
my time by sleeping.’’—Buffalo Times." 

Surgeon (before the operation Wor. 
rying? Tut! Tut! Why, it won’t amount 
to anything. 

The Tightwad (with a sigh of relief 
Thank you, doctor. I knew youd lx 
reasonable.—Buffalo Express. 


JUST LIKE IRON 


“My dear sir,” said the salesman, 
courteously, as he handed the customer 
his package and no change, “you will 
find that your suit will wear like iron. 
And sure enough, it did. The mar 
hadn’t worn it two months when it began 
to look rusty.—Tit-Bits (London). 








An Irishman, whose face was so piain 
that his friends used to tell him it was an 
offence to the landscape, — also 
to be as poor as he was homely 

One day a neighbor met him and aske« 
“How are you, Pat?” 

“Mighty bad! Sure, ‘tis starva 
that’ s starin’ me in the face.” 


ToD 





to the National Iron Works,’ so here Oi 





ff you spanked me yesterday 
Pe too polite to mention it. 
‘a - - — 
M4 SHE WAS TRUE TO HIM 
mt Now I wonder,” thought Alphonso, 
“ new husband, who was a commercial 
traveler and away from home, “what 
Arabella is doing this precise moment. 
i, “I wonder,” he repeated, “what she is 
t doing.” 
Chen a brilliant idea struck him and he 
ted the nearest spiritualist medium. 
? What,” said Alphonso, for the third 
* me, “is Arabella doing?”’ 
t She is looking out of the window,” 
plied the medium, “evidently expecting 
t Orne bo ly. 
i That is strange!’ said Alphonso. 
i \\ ym can she expect oe 
Ah! continued the medium, “some 
enters the house and she caresses 
: It can’t be!’ cried the excited husband. | 
¥ “M vife is true to me.”’ 
| Now she lays his head on her lap and | 
} lool tenderly into his eyes. 
t Nonsense - ro red the j ilous hus- | 
' ' 
w sh ses him 
false elled Alphonso. 
dium saw that he had gone far 
enough. 
Now,” he said, “he wags his tail.” 


NOT LIKE MOTHER MADE 
ther were dining with 
chicken 
hostess 
gAsing 
Why 


was 
The 
Johnn' is he sat quietly 

lly she usked: 


lohnnv?”’ 


Che first course 


I don’t care for it, please, ma’am.”’ 


id you liked 


1a’s chic but 


mam 


Ken soup, 
” 
‘ 





1d pipes in il. 


| ; 
¢ e dont put will 


“Begorra!’’ exclaimed his neighbo: 
can’t be very pleasant for either of 
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to dot: 


Do not send it to us as we are printing it merely for the pleasure of the children 
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rom the Citizen, (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
“HEY, MISTER PRESIDENT, THERE’S ANOTHER 
AUTOCRACY TO LICK” 
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From the Spokesman-Review (Spokane Wash.) 
OUR SENATORIAL HAMLET 
“To ratify or not to ratify; that is the question” 
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Darimg tn the Des Motnes Regteter 
LITTLE BOYS WHO STEAL RIDES ON THE TOP OF THE 


LOAD SHOULD LOOK OUT FOR VIADUCTS 














Darling in the Des Moines Register 
THE PROFESSORS’ UNION WILL fry A “LITTLE 
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We distribure only about 
™ 6 per cent of the country’s 
butter, eggs and poultry 


pany ~ 


Compared to the entire industry, 
our business 1s small 


The United States produces 
an immense amount of meat. 
Swift & Company does a big 
business, but compared to 
the nation’s total, our output 
issmall. It is like comparing 
one big apple to a whole tree 
of fruit. 


We handle only about 12 per 
cent of the dressed meat of 
the United States. There 
are 302 national packers and 
944 local ones competing 
with us. 


We distribute only about 6 


per cent of the country’s 
butter, eggs, and poultry. 


Our tanneries handle less 
than 15 per cent of the hides 
made into leather in the 
United States. 


Our soap factories make less 
than 10 per cent of the soap 
output. 


Compare these small per- 
centages with the propor- 
tions handled by large cor- 
porations in other industries, 
and you can easily see that 
Swift & Company is not so 
large after all. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 








A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 















Only about 12 per cent of 
the meat of the country is 
dressed by Swift & Com- 








































































eed Roofing. 


‘eather Protection. Cer- 
sin-teed Roofing, when 
moperly laid according to 
nstructions, is & One-piece 
of because it is cemented 
gether. It is water-tight, 
ir-tight, and tight against 
iivingrainor driftingsnow. 
felting snow finds no 
mks or crevices to enter. 
Because of its non-conduct- 
ng properties neithcr heat 
wr cold go through it. Itis 
s a sound deadner—rain 
rhail beating on the roof 
ly not make such a clatter. 


ire Protection, Certain- 
ed Roofing resists sparks 
od burning embers. How 
wy times have you heard 


Four-fold Quality 


then you invest your good, hard cash in a roof, 
ou have a right to expect at least four things of 
t, These four qualities are all found in Certain- 


SUCCESSFUL 


of a house, or a barn full of 
stock or crops, catching fire 
from the chimney sparks? 
It is worth a lot to you to 
know that your roof of 
Certain-teed will resist this 
danger. 


Economy. The first cost of 
Certain-teed Roofing is low 
—up-keep cost practically 
nothing. Certain-teed Roof- 
ing is guaranteed for 5, 10 
or 15 years, accordingtothick- 
ness. This guarantee is 
backed by the largest roof- 
ing mills in the world. 

Easy to Lay. Certain-teed can be 
laid by anyone who will follow 
the simple directions that come 
with the roll. No skilled labor 
is required. 


ertain-teed Asphalt Shingles 


nees come in beautiful subdued tones of red and green. 


ngles present a handsome rough surface. 
three thicknesses cover the entire roof. 


They are so 
They lay and 


flat and will not crack or break off in the highest wind. 
ie to the very heavy soft saturation of asphalt in the 
ich makes them cling to the roof yet allows them to 


u mm a high wind without cracking off. 
3 from sparks or embers —a big item, especially where a 
s not within reach of city fire protection service. They 


They will pre- 


sre than wood shingles, and are guaranteed 10 years. 
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Certain-teed Paints and Varnishes 


Certain-teed Paints and Varnishes are 
quality and will give you the best results and most 
economical results. The name Certain-tced is your pro- 
tection in buying. It means certainty of quality and 
guaranteed satisfaction. Dealers everywhere sell 
Certain-teed. 


the highest 


(Note—it pays to keep a few rolls of Certain-teed on hand for emergency roof repairs 
It may be the means of saving costly weather damage to your property. 
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Crlain 


NTS VARNISHES ROOFING & RELATED BUILDING PRODUCTS 





er: 1in-teed Products Corporation Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


leed 
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Do youwanta Cur 
the High Price Disea: 




















} At] Here It Is—Get This Great © 
ay Price-Smashing Book—Free ‘ 


When I started in the stove business as a boy I said I'd do 
it. I wanted the biggest business ofits kind in the world and 
I’ve got it. Do you know how I did it? It’ssimpleif you'v 
got the nerve. I went out and saved big money for hundred: WB 
of thousands of people. I cut prices. I improved quality. W 
I sold direct. 


Millions saved for stove and furnace buyers. That’s my record. § 
I don’t want any better one. I’ve been standing before the § 
judgment bar of the American people and they have let me § 
through the door of success. And every dollar’s worth of busi- 
ness I ever did has been done right direct with users from my big J 
factories. t 


Tie Oa I’m talking to you in this advertisement because maybe | 
Stove Master” you don’t know me. 

I want your name and address. 

I want to send you my big Free Stove and | 


a ee Furnace Book. 


I'm not so stuck on talking about myself and what I aim to do in saving money 

for stove, range and furnace }uyers this year, but if I don’t noone will. The other 

fellow wont tell you my story I want to tell it to you in my big free book 

There you'll find pictures, descripti ames prices on everything in the stove li: 

with freight prepaid to railroad station. Also my wonderful furnace offer that 
»v 


has taken the country 


= a sme cg 
dn 














storm. It’s all in the 
book. Send for it. See 
for yourself. I'll give you 


30 Day’s Trial 


Unlimited, Unconditional 
Guarantee—Cash or Easy Payments 
Get My Offer On ; There isn't any fair and “Tim out to "" Ce i ae ae 


ena ishi 
Pipe and Pipeless | your money, get your friendship 
me . xid your name to the hundreds of 







Only a Postage 









a = thousands of Americans for whom I Stamp Stands 
Ha Stoves and Ranges have saved mone;; in other years, i Seewocn, You 
a G nd Oi! Stoves . ' , } e rite 
; ws and Oi I can't do it thouch unless I know your and Get My 












ieee Sabin - name and where va live 
an wwies 
Refrigerators N I ask you to give me that in- 
: me zmation bay letter « rf post card 


Phonographs Wi: ll you do it? 





yee salen ag ee eee 
Washing Macs “The Old Stove Master” 


suisy ister] KALAMAZOO 
Paint and Roofing STOVE co. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Manufacturers 





















“The Old 
StoveMaster” @& 


Kalamazoo . 





Stove Co. 
AAAS, Mich. 
Please send your Catalog Emperor Range 







No. 289 
Name 









Kalamazoo Ali-Metal, White 
knamel Kitchen Kabinet s 


% ye Cel CoV Ce VLU) 


‘ao ed Direct to You" Kalamazoo Pipeless Furnace 
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